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CHAPTER V. 

fletum of Napoleon from Elba. — Flighi of the 
Bourbons to Ghent. — Battle of fVaterloo."^ 
Surrender of Napoleon, in 1815 ; His impri' 
Monment at St. Helena ; Consequences of these 
events; Peace with France of 1815, 

221. We are now approaching that celebrated 
victory of Waterloo, which has produced to 
England more real shame ; more real and sub- 
stantial disgrace; more debt; more distress^ 
amongst the middle class, and more misery 
amongst the working class; greater inroads 
upon the ancient institutions, the laws, and li- 
berties of the country ; more injuries of all sorts, 
than the kingdom ever experienced from a bun- 
,dred defeats, whether by land or by sea. 

222. It is, therefore, of great consequence^; 
that we trace this famous affair to its real cause, 
and that cause to its motive. We shall see, in 
good time, the many consequences of it; and 
amongst others, the nearly, or quite hundred 
millions ofdebithsX it. brought upon the people^ 
in addition to the monstrous load, which they 
had before to bear : we shall see it blinding and 
maddening a people heretofore considered the 
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most rational and steady in the world : we shall 
see it keeping money and estates in land on the 
man, who gained tbQ ^«?fcto^," and to heap 
wealth and praise on whom even the toiling and 
half-starving people, from whom the wealth was 
drawD, atemeil to tbtuk hardly a tuAdent re- 
ward : we shall furnish a pretence for new cre- 
ations of knighthood numerous as the posts and 
rails in the couutry, and furnishing also a pre- 
tenee for 9R expenks^ for oi&eer«i aad llieir Cami- 
]kaj. ftfb»r tiie war wtt» oyetf oearly «« grtot as 
thai whteh had been furmdied k)f the prodigal 
war itself; we shall see it keep up, and e^taiBsh, 
a permanent standing army, in time of peace, as 
« tUfig quit^ i^<y^ i ^ve shall »^ii ^^qposiog to 
^kihsqsny, ftnd^ in some ea$e$, to punishment) 
those persons who had the honesty and the eo»- 
rage to protest against this degrading innovation : 
in shorty we shall see it totally ^ubverthig, m 
effiKSt^that couslltutiou of gayerument^ which ba4 
so long bef a (he pride and the boesl ef B^gK^h'* 
men. These we shall see in due time | but, at 
present, ^Rre have to speak of the Cannes which 
produced it, and of the motives which gave bir(Ii 
to tbo^e eaui9es« The reader has seeU;| iii tim fuv^ 
going ehapt^, that the Ei^giiih govejPiimeiA (j^ 
^ieh I inrtede the pariiament) were extremely 
mteasy, lest France, left, as she was, by thelVea* 
ties of Pab(s (which the reader will find fglloWr 
m^ paragraph 209)^1 would bpund forw«ird ia 9^ 
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-^eareer of ]»rbspei'ity hit4ierto unknown in France. 
She beif^ eomparatively unloaded by debt, nti- 
dhaekled by tithes, gatne laws, excise, and tarn- 
pike t<ii]s; the English government saw thst 
-eaoQ^b had dot been iione ; and that, somehow 
-or another, Fra)M;e must be rendered worse offj 
or that tiiere oould be no safety for borougii- 
laongermg, tithes, and debt, in England. '|1 
niiist beg the reader to go o\ier the foregoing 
^chapter again; -and then to proceed ivtth 
me, 

223. The proposition which I meati to nrnke 
.good, and which it is of the greatest possible iin- 
'poptance to the cause of trutti to make clear to 
the minds of my readers, is thia, that t/te JSft- 
^Sgk gw^emmttd most amoAw9ly wUhed for ^ 
'retwn qf Napoleon io Fremce. Whether It 
iBctuaUy contrived it the reader must be lefft to 
gudge.for himself, I wishing to lead him into ^«i 
mferenee not fdly borne out by the facts of the 
«a»e. We have seeti how discontented this go* 
;peai»eiit *«an with the result of the Treaty tlf 
JPaais ; we have seen the effects of a few months 
0{ peace with Franpe ; and how alarming those 
effects wore, and necessarily mttst have been^ to 
tberEnglkh govemment; and, let us now look 
at the eonduct cf that goveriiment with regard 
to:Ae leecape of Napoleon from EU;ba, and ift 
the jDoaaures it was fally prepared to adopt "ttce 
moBoenl be landed in -Francie* 
s2 
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224. Nafojlhon landed in the bay of Juan 
on the 1st of March^ 1815. Common mortals 
were struck with surprise at this event. This 
government had him a safe prisoner in a small 
island in the Mediterranean Sea; tliis govern- 
ment had an officer living at Elba to watch 
Nafolbon; the sea was covered with Englisli 
cruisers of all sizes ; how was he to escape in a 
little sloop, and, with divers persons along with 
,him, safely land, without interruption, in France ? 
The officer stationed at Elua to watch him came 
to England immediately after Nafoluon's return 
to France ; and, instead of being censured and 
disgraced, was highly honoured, and was pre- 
sented to the Prince Regent, and received with 
every mark of Royal approbation. How is this 
to be accounted for, unless we believe, that the 
English government desired to see Napolbon 
Return ? But, besides these circumstances, there 
are two others, without looking at which, we 
have but a comparatively feeble light upon the 
-subject. At the time when Nafolbon landed, 
the plenipotentiaries of Austria, France, England, 
Portugal, Prussia, Russia, Spain, and Sweden, 
were all assembled at Vibnna. They were tlieie 
for God knows what real purpose ; but the pre- 
sence was, to settle some matters which were left 
unsettled by the Treaty of Paris of May, 1814. 
Now, look well at the dates. He landed in 
France on the 1st of March ; on the 13th of 
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that same month, only eleven clear days after, 
his landing, these plenipotentiaries issued what 
they called the " Declaration of the Allies/^ 
which Declaration was in the following words : — 

DECLARATION OF THE ALLIES. 

The Powers who have signed the Treaty of Pari?, assem- 
bled at the Congress at Vienna, being informed of the escape 
of Napoleon Buonaparte, and of his entrance into France 
with an armed force, owe it to their own dignity and the in- 
terest of social order, to make a solemn declaration of tlie 
sentiments which this event has excited in them. By thus 
hreaking the convention which has established him in the 
island of Elba, Buonaparte destroys the only legal title oa 
which his existence depended — by nppearing again in France 
with projecw of confusion and disorder, he has deprived him- 
self of the protection of the law, and has manifested to the 
universe, that there can be neither peace nor truce with him. 
The Powers consequently declare, that Napoleon Buonaparte 
has placed himself without the pale of civil .and social rela- 
tions; and that as an enemy and disturber of the tranquillity 
of the world be has rendered himself liable to public Ven« 
geance. They declare at the same time, that firmly resolved 
to maintain entire the Treaty of Paris of the 30th May, 1814, 
cind the dispositions sanctioned by that Treaty, and those 
ivhich they have resolved on, or shall hereafter resolve od^ 
to complete and to consolidate it, they will employ all iheif 
means, and will unitt? all their efibrts ; that the general peace, 
the object of the wishes of Europe, and the constant purpose 
of their labours, may not again be troubled ; and to guaran- 
tee against every attempt which shall threaten to replunge 
the world into the disorders and miseries of revolutions. And 
although entirely persuaded that all France, rallying round 
its legitimate Sovereign, will indmediately annihilate this last 
attempt of a criminal and impoteAt delirium ; all the Sove- 
reigns of Europe, animated by the same sentiments, and 
guided by the same principles, declare that if, contrary to all 
oalculatious, there should result from this event any real dan* 
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ger,>they will be ready to gWe to the Kmg of rra]ice»aiid td» 
the French nation, or to any other Government that shall be 
attacked, as soon as they shall be called tipon, all the assist- 
Ittce requisite (6 restore public tiiinquiUity, and to'malrta'a' 
common cause against all those who should undertake ta 
compromise it. The present Declaration inserted in the Re- 
gister' of the Congress assembled at Vienna, on the l3th 
ISilarch, 1815, shall be made public. Done and attested by 
tba Plenipotentiaries of the High Powers who signed the 
Xi«8ty of Paris, Vienna, iSth March, 1816. 

Austria.— Prince Metternich, Baron Whsenberg. 

France. — Prince Talleyrand, the Duke of Dalberg, iMtour dw 

Pin, Count Alexis and NoaiUes, 
6reat Britain. — Weltins^ton, Clancarty, Cathcart, Stewart. 
Portugal.— Com wt Palme Ua ^alJanha Lobs. 
Pn^ssia. — Prince Havdenberg, Baron Humboldt, 
Kussia .—Cunnf Rasumowsky, Count Siacclielber^ji^ Count NeS' 

selrode, 
Spain, — P. Gomes Labrador, 
Sweden. — LaJ'menhelm, 

225. Now, besides the next to impossibility of 
all these people having h*id time to be duly 
informed of the landing* of Napolkon ; there is 
a perfect physical impossibility ^ that Welling- 
ton^ and his assessors^ shoiild have received any 
instructions upon the subject from their govern- 
ment ; unless we allow that government to have 
been gifted with the power of foreseeing event84 
There were only eleven days, observe. Tlie 
news did not reach England until the 15th of 
March, or thereabouts ; so that it is absolutely 
impossible that Wellington and his assessors 
could have received any instructions on the sub- 
ject on the i3th of March« How came Wej> 
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tiNGTON and his associates, then, to sign a de« 
-claration of war against Napolkon ? How came 
they to take such a liberty as this ? How came 
they to enter inlo an alliance for the purpose of 
^ghting Napoleon ? In short, it is impossibU 
not to beliere that his return was in the contem- 
plation of the English government; in its con- 
templation, at least j and that Wellington had 
received instructions accordingly ; for it is quite 
impossible to believe that any ambassador to 
<a mere congress appointed for other matters^ 
would, without specific authority^ have joined in 
^ declaration of war against a sovereign defacto^ 
And against the French nation^ beforehand, and 
without any act of aggression committed on 
their part. 

226, The other circumstance strongly corro- 
borative^ is this : that, after the conclusion of the 
Treaty of Paris, in the month of May, 1814, the 
English government had gone into the war against 
the United States of America with tenfold fury ; 
great forces had been sent thither; the most 
violent warfare had been commenced ; it had 
been openly declared in the House of Commons 
itself, that there was to be no peace with Ame- 
rica until the President Madison should be de- 
posed; and that there could be no peace for 
regular government until the republican constitu- 
tion of America should be put dov/n. This was 
the tone in England; it was the fashionable' 
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talk ; it was looked upon as a matter of course, 
that there was to be no peace with America until 
those objects were effected ; and this talk con- 
tinued from the date of the Treaty of Paris, alt 
through the summer, and nearly up to Chrbt- 
mas. Forces were, during that time, daily going 
out to add to the armies and the fleets in 
America. Her negotiators for peace were for** 
bidden to stay in London, and Ghent was ap- 
pointed as a place for carrying on the negotia- 
tions, l^e Americans, though victorious in their 
battles, wanted peace ; were extremely anxioua 
to obtain it; while the English government 
drawled out the negotiations with the manifest 
object of not making peace. At last it proposed 
a sine qua non ; that is to say, terms without - 
the Americans acceding to which it would never 
make peace. Public opinion being in this state* 
in England, how were we all astonished, in* 
the Christmas week of 1814, to hear that peace 
had been all at once concluded with the United 
States on Christmas-reve, without any of us having 
ever heard the whisper of a reason for such a. 
thing ! it was, however, concluded ; and, as 
we shall see, when we come to the history of this. 
American war, concluded, too, with an abandon- 
ment of every particle of the sine qua non ! If 
England had been invaded by the Americans,, 
and if they had actually captured Portsmouth 
and Plymouth, a more tame and disgraceful sur*^ 
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rentier of pretensions aiid rescinding of protesta<« 
tions could not have taken place. When this ki|ig« 
dom makes peace with another power, it invaria- 
bly observes the ancient custom of publicly pro^. 
claiming that peace, by heralds, accompanied by 
trumpets^ and with all possible grandeur of 
parade^ proceeding from the King's council at 
Whitehall into the city of London^ and there 
repeating the proclamation in the presence of 
tlie Lord Mayor and other authorities of that 
great, city. But^ so disgraceful was this trans* 
action felt to be ; so ashamed were the govern- 
ment of it, that there was no public proclamation 
at all upon this occasion, but a mere notification 
in the Gazette ; though it was a treaty of such 
vast and vital Importance to the kingdoms. . 

227. Now, where are we to find a sufficient 
reason for so sudden and so great a change of 
policy ? We had no other enemy to cope with ; 
we found that fifty millions could be laid out 
the next year in a war against NapolkoiV ; we 
had an army and a fleet that we did not know 
what to do with ; a declaration had been made^ 
in parliament, by Sir Joseph Vorkb, then one 
of the Lords of the Admiralty, " that the depo*: 
" sition of President Madison was necessary to. 
^* our interest ;'* and Sir Joseph Yorkb had 
not been contradicted either by any minister or 
metjdber of the House* The ministerial press 
had called Mr. Madison " a traitor/' and 
s5 
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^^ a teheV ; and yet, all at once, the govern*^ 
moit, this proud and insolent goveinment, foriM 
a treaty of peace and friendship with this satncT 
James Madison,. giving up every principle §ow^ 
which it had contended ; and a treaty, in aU> 
iespects, as disgraceful as if it had been dictattect 
by an invader on Portsdown Hill. Why, thertf 
was no reason for making this disgraceful bencf 
0t the knee ; there could be no reason for it, 
except the government anticipated some sucfo 
event as that of a new war against France. Iff 
the Prince Regent's speech to the parliament,' 
delivere<l on the Sth of November of the samet 
year (1814), he speaks in the most sanguii^* 
strain of the war against the Americans, praises 
the troops for their destructive proceedings acr^ 
Washington; brags that he has produced on 
&e inhabitants a deep and sensible impression oft 
the calamities of war, in which they, he says, had' 
been wantonly involved by their own government ;• 
boasts of having conquered a part of the United! 
States; and concludes by stating, that the states 
of affairs in Europe has enabled him to dispatcb' 
a considerable force to operate against the Ame*^ 
ricaus, and to be ready for the opening of the^ 
next campaign : and, in forty^six days after' 
Having delivered this speech to the parliament^ 
he makes, with these Americans, the alUsurretu*' 
Bering and disgraceful peace just mentioned*^ 
. 228. It is not to be believed that this would 
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hare been done, if there had not been «ome 
cause, with which the public were never made 
acquainted. But, upon the supposition that the 
government expected the return of Napoleon, 
and his second putting down, and the new and 
disgraceful terms imposed upon France: upon 
this supposition, this sudden and disgraceful 
peace with the Americans was perfectly natural. 
For, if Napoleon had landed in France, and the 
war with America had been still going on, all 
Europe combined would not have been able to 
put him down a second time. Tliere would 
have been so powerfiil a diversion in favour of 
France, that our government could not have pro- 
ceeded with any chance of putting an end to the 
war in a less space than several years. Tlie 
American ships had shown their superiority 
over ours j what there remained of the French 
fleet would have been manned and used by tlie 
Americans in conjunction with the French j that 
which American mercantile greediness, and En- 
glish intrigue and English gold, had prevent- 
ed for twenty-two long years, would now have 
taken place; that which Napoleon, and the 
democrats of America, never could accomplisb^ • 
would now have been accomplished at once ; 
namely, a cordial alliance, offensive and de*' 
fensive, between France and America; wbiph. 
would have baffled all the projects of this go« 
vemment^ rendered all its subsidies useless,' 
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aud have counteracted and defeated all its in-- 
trigues. 

229. By the Treaty of Ghent^ before -men* 
tioned, this danger was avoided ; and the stage, 
was cleared, as it were, for a battle of all Europe 
against Napoleon, llie parliament met on the 
8th of November, 1814, and continued to sit, 
with occasional adjournments, until the 22nd of 
August, 1815. It was occupied, until the land- 
ing of Napoleon, with voting immense sums of 
money into the hands of the Prince Regent and 
his ministers, and with everlasting speeches oa 
the necessity of watching the French narrowly ^ 
thundering invectives against Napoleon, though 
he was put down ; and on the necessity of being; 
prepared for war. These were bad signs; but 
still nobody dreamed that there would arise any 
occasion for any of these preparations. But, on 
the Gth of April, after mo&t terrible fulminations 
in the two houses against Napoleon; after 
three months of speeches of abuse on him and 
on the French people, came a message to the 
parliament from the Prince Regent, in the fol- 
lowing words :— 

George P. R. The '* Prince Kegent, acting in the name 
'< and on the behalf of hia Majeaty, thinka it right to in* 
'< form the House of Commons, that the eyenta whiob 
<* have recently occurred in France, in direct contra* 
•< yention of the engngements concluded with the Allied 
** Powers, at Paris> in the month of April last, and which 
" threaten contequences highly dangerous to the tranquillity 
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" and independcnee of Europe^ hwre ioduced his Royal 
" Highness to give directioDS fur the augmentation of his « 
*' Majesty's land and sea forces.— The Prince R«>g4>nt has 
" likewise deemed it incumhent upon him, to lose no time in 
*' entering into communieations with his Maje8tj*i Alliea 
" for the purpose of forming such a concert as may most ef- 
'* fectaally provide poa thb genebal and permanent be* 
** cuBiTY OF Europe* And his Royal Highness confidently^ 
*' relies on the support of the House of Commons, in all mea- 
*' sures which may he necessary for the accomplishment of 
•• this important object." 

230. This language was artfully moderate ; but 
it proposed an augmentation of the land and sea . 
forces. It did not^ indeed, talk decidedly of war 
against Napoleon; but, what there was de(i» 
cient in it, in this respect, was amply made up 
for by the speeches of the ministers, and, indeed, 
of the members on both sides of the House, 
which breathed against Napoleon a war of ab- 
solute extermination. Upon this occasion the 
vocabulary of our language seems to have been 
ransacked, in order to make Napoleon and the 
French people objects of abhorrence and detes- 
tation in England. The people were told, that 
they never could be relieved from their burdens 
until Napoleon should be again put down. The 
people, in several instances, answered by peti- 
tions, praying that peace might be preserved with 
France ; but, everything was prepared ; and the 
government and parliament, for the reasons 
before-mentioned, were resolved upon war. The 
language of the government press was, in sub- 
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stance, this: that it was not Buonaparte, but 
*the French people who were to be subdued | 
that it was the sort of government, and state of 
things, in Prance ; that the Bourbons were to be 
disregarded, and were either to be set aside- 
altogether, or were to be compelled to have a 
national debt ; and to cause such laws to *be 
made, and executed, as should keep the people 
in a state of complete subjection ; that morality 
was the came of God; that the French system, 
artd the minds of the French people, were essen- 
tially immoral ; and that England, as a moral 
and christtan country, was called upon by God 
to put down the French people, and to destroy 
their system. 

2'Jl. Very muft in the same strain was the 
language in both Houses of parliament. But, it 
is here necessary to be particular, because we 
have to show here the grounds upon which this 
ne^^ and most expensive war was undertaken. 
We must have, in order to have a clear idea of 
the causes which produced this war, the very 
words made use of by the parties, because it is 
impossible to give in any statement, narrative, 
analysis, or abstract, an adequate idea of the 
feelings that were at work in the producing of 
this sanguinary and most expensive war. We 
must have the actors, or rather the speakers, 
before us ; hear their words, and almost behold 
their agitated action. It is not enough, that we 
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know that the govemment went to war to put 
down Napoleon the second time; it is noC> 
eRoi^b, that we see good reason to believe that- 
they wished his return, in order to have this war ; 
we mast have their very words ; we must know 
who it was tliat had the chief hand in produce- 
ing this event, whicli added not less than fifty 
miUions to the debt:, and a million a-year to 
the half-pay people, and other idlers, created by 
this war. To say that such and such things 
were said in parliament, is by no means suffr* 
dent ; we must, upon an oecasion like this, have 
the names and very words of the parties* The 
Prince Regent's message was in moderate terms ; 
but the members of the two Houses of parlia- 
ment, and of both factions, took care Xa supply 
in bitterness of expression thi^ which it was 
thought prudent to leave out in the message- [ 
shall here take the expressions made use of, not 
precisely in the order in which they were de- 
livered, but as applicable to the several topics to 
which they related. The public having been 
duly prepared by the hired press, which was the 
vilest instrument of delusion and of tyranny that 
ever existed in the world, the members of the 
two Houses of parliament came lEbrth in their 
speeches, sent about by the |»ess, widi their in<* 
vectives against Napoleon and the French,, and 
with everything that they could rake up to make 
the people believe that it was just and necessary 
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again to plunge this kingdom into war, never! 
even glancing at the real motives for such war* 
Of all the acts of this government this was,* 
perhaps^ the act which proceeded from the worst 
motive. All the professed motives were false; 
all the claims, all the feigned dangers, all the 
hypocritical charges against the French of being! 
immoral and impious, all was false. The real 
motive was to degrade the French nation ; to 
load it with debt; to make it miserable; and 
thereby to take from before the eyes of the 
people of England an example of prosperity in 
the absence of a domineering aristocracy, and of 
tithes, and in the absence of swarms of devour- 
ing fundholders. It had been seen that France 
would exhibit this example in a light too strong 
for the people of England not to desire to. 
>imitate it, and therefore it was determined to 
destroy that example. 

232. Napoleon, upon his first landing, had 
issued a declaration of his pacific intentions; 
intentions which were unquestionably sincere^ 
because he knew well that the people of France 
wished for peace. But the government of Eng- 
land did not wish for peace. It was his interest 
to have. peace; he offered to abide by all the. 
terras of the Treaty of Paris ; he offered to 
confirm every agreement made with the Allies 
by the Bourbons. He particularly addressed 
himself to the government of England ; the go- 
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vernment of Eiiglaud referred htm to the congrew 
at Vjbnna; and thin he was shuffled off by the 
English government, until all the bargain should 
be made, and all the subsidies provided for 
making a general attack upon him. He had met 
with no opposition in France : ou the contrary^ 
the Bourbons had fled out of France, and gone 
to Ghent, the moment they heard that he was 
landed. He still clung to his stupid title of 
Emperor, and talked of his august spouse, and 
his august family ; but still the people of France 
received him with open arms, and rejoiced mosc 
sincerely at the decamping of the Bourbons. In 
this state of things it was that the language of 
which I am about to give a specimen, was made 
use of in the two Houses of parliament :— 

The Karl of Liverpool said, that we were compelled again 
to have recoorse to anna, and to reaefwtbe contest against that 
power, and that si^ittm, which had been the parent of such 

tremendous calamities: that the state of things in 

France afforded no security for peace without the most imrai* 

sent danger to other nations : that, witli such a gottm* 

mtnt as that of France, animated with such a spirit, and actin^p 
upon such principles, it was impossible to expect with safety' 

to remain in a state of peace : that he himself was </«<!- 

Tout that France should have a limited govemmentf founded on. 
principles of a nature similar to those which jrrevailcd in THIS 
COUNTRY. He knew that it had been a matter of specu- 
lation how far a free constitution could be maintained iu' 
France, together with that large military force, which, 
on account of her extensive frontier, numerous fortresses, 
and from other causes, it might be necessary for that count. 7 
to keep up even in time of peace. It had been contended bjr' 
■ome, that so large a military establishment was inoooipatible 
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#iih a Tfraited gctvemmetit ; hat whcthist that opinion wit 
well or ill fetmded; this at least was cUttp that oixUr iudi 
oircufDstances, it was impossible ibat a free constitution could 
^xist where the head of the government was a military cbief^ 
who owed his situation to the sword, and whose title arose front, 
aitd vatfcninded on the swwd. 'I'bera was no tndividtial under 
whose sway it was so totally impossible that any thing like a 
limited government could exist, as that iadividual whose title 
depended on the sword, whose fame*, whose pow€»r, and all 
that rendered him distinguished, arose from, and was con-* 
ttected with war and conquest. At the period of the invasion 
isf France, the general impression in that country was, that 
ttiid^r Mm there was no h(»pe of a |>ermanent limited gorem* 
ment , sad the common opinion was, that so desirable an ob« 
ject would be best secured under the stiwy of the old family^ 
Therd was, in the very circumstance of the government being 
in the hands of the oTd and legifimate fomily, whi^h formed 
the best tecuarity for the permanencfe and support of a limited^ 
tytUm, If the restoration of the old family, therefore, would 
he beneficial to the whole of the rest of Europe, itwotiTd be in thd 
highest degree fatfurabU to France, Than could any dne cd 
completely shut his eyes to all that happened during the last 
lonrteon or fifteen yean, as to believe that this country or 
Suropo could with safety esvjoy a state of rapose, while tki 
PLAN and SYSTEM of government remained as ifvasatpre^ 
sent? ........ that in the whole of Europe there was only one sen^ 

timent, and the soToreigna bad the oaeans and the will to resist 
a system, the existenee of which must be destructive of all hape§ 

efseewre and permanent tranquillity. That the AUiss 

wished not to aee France abandoned to the ravages of war, bor 
provinces or her resources curtailed, but only such a govemm 
ment existing in that country as would afford security to the rest 
of Europe. In this view he thought it would be generally ad» 
mitted, that the restoration of Louis XVIII. to his thronb was 
an object dear to the heart, not only from feelings of SY&I* 
PATHV, but from a principle of general expediency..**. •• 
That the argument, then, was this : in the first plaeo, jo« 
clearly had a just cause of war against THAT SYSTEM OF 
GOVERNMENT IN FRANCE, which experience had de* 
eidedly proved to be incompatible with the peace and istdependene^ 
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iiftk§ nations rf Eut9p€: n«xt, f&n. btd, sC prWMiKt, OMMMof 
oppcNRDg that » jstem wbich yoo cocrld fM»t remoiutbly hojw to* 
possess at » future tims ; «ii4 the qo««tioii wss, wfaethsr, 
onder these ciroumstaaces, it w«s «eC iiieimibeiic npen yoo t<r 
t^e sdTantage of tkis state of tiring and oppose w P£RNI«* 
CIOUS A SYSTEM, whilst the am(i)eBt Bsenfts of resistance- 
were in jour power.. . . .^. « « .That we had • right to say, that 
JPranee shall not have a govermnont wbich threatens ike repoetf 

of other nations « that we ooght not to refuse to join in* 

ettuhing one of the greatest «vi^ that ever existed. 

Lord G RENVILLE said, was it nothing now to be desired 
to sanction a system under vhieh Europe had so long groaned^ 
vith such an army and such a chief at its head ? • If his disposi^ 
ttoB was said to hare undergone sone change, his situati<iii 
again was now changed ; and as the army was fonaerly up« 
held by spoliation and plunder, so now, for the sane objettfii 
he was recalled by his former instrumeBts, who alone eodhf 
iHflintaia him io his regained power. As to new eonaitutionSi 
he was firmly of opinion, that a good constitution eouid only itf 
formed by the adaptation of remedies from time to time, under tA# 
i^rcumstances which required them. That seemed the only 
means of accomplishing that diificiidt wovfc. The only in* 
stance of exception mentioned was that of America : bat that^ 
did not apply. The founders of that constitution aeted with 
great wisdom. It was framed so ss to produce as little change 
as possible ia the existing laws andmaaaers under the akered" 
form of government, which, though a republte, was con< 
structed as marly as the difference weuld admitt on the monardt' 
teal form of our O WN CONSTITUTION. 

Lord Castlbrbagh observed, that in this case it i»impda«' 
fiible to separate the government from the natiMi. 

Mr. G RATTAN said» that the French government is a state* 
deraey : that the French constitution was war, and that BnoHa*' 
parte wak the man best calculated to suppert it :.»..• • • ..that 
with Mr. Burke's authority, . with Mr. Fox's piactieer «Ml« 
with the opinions and conduct of others whom it wouM weaf 
out a day to name, he was against a treaty feanded on th»> 
ciiances of Buonaparte's giving liberty to France, at tlwcfrlatn 
hmsard rf the independence ofEun*pe, If we bad no rigkt to dkk' 
tale a goveinment to Fnnce, we had a right to say to Fnocei* 
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•* You shall not ehoote a government, the o^tet of which is toraist 
qU your strength against Europe" As to the government of 
I^uis XVllI., which he would rather speak of as interittpted 
than subverted, it was mildaess iUelf compared to that of Buo- 
naparte. It was free under it to discuss all questions of 
chiirch or jninietry, or political or religious intolerance, and the 
science of government md philosophy, and intoleration advanced" 
under it, and there was at least an amenity in France that ren- 
dered a great nadon amiable. It was now proposed to subject 
that race of people to a pure oriental despotism. There was a. 
sort of monstrous unreality in the revived system of government, 
that stated nothing as it is, and every thing as it was not. 
(Hear.) The whole state was corrupted. He would ask' 
whether by treaty they would confirm in the heart of Europe a 
military domination founded on triumph over civil rights, and 
which had made the experiment of governing a great nation with-^ 
cut any religioui Md which aimed at governing Europe by 
means of breaking oaths and deposing Kings? (Ht-ar.) If 
they would agree to confirm that system,— -ii they would de- 
grade the honour of England, — if they would forget the value 
of morals, and despise the obligations of religion, ^^if they would 
astonish all our allies by such a confirmation, would not Europe 
exclaim against us, and say, " You have kindly assisted and 
" generoudy contribnted to our deliverance ; and do you at 
" the most urgent moment fall back 1 In vain have you bo 
" long opposed and borne up against the flying fortunes of the 
**. world J in vain have you taken the eagles from the hands of 
•f the invaders ; in vain have you snatched invincibility from 
** the standards of the foe ! Now, when all Europe is ready 
" to march, are you, who were in the front before, the fore- 
" most to take the lead in desertion 1 " 

Mr, C. Wynne quoted ^number of historical facts, to show 
that it bad always been necessary to curb the ambition of 
FRANCE, and contrasted the approaching meeting in Paris, to 
accept the new constitution, under the influence of u military 
despotism, with the Feebdom of Election in England, it7/t«rr 
all the troops were removed from the spot where it took place. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, indeed, what other alterna'- 
titw.was left but war, or an armed peace, almost equivalent to 
War in point of expense, and leaving the country in a feverish^ 
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•tite of anxiety as todefeneel Supposing a treaty witb Buoiift* 
parte, coald any man contemplate a* peace establishment in the 
'^Id seme (fihat phrase ? The country could only have a /evM** 
%sh and diiiurbed repftee. The system * of smied defence was 
calamitous in itself, aud one of which the country bad had no 
experience. He admitted that circumstances might exist ia 
iK'hich an armed peace might be preferable to war; if, for in* 
stance, the powers of Europe had not been prepared, or werft 
indisposed to the contest, in that case an armed peace would 
be preferable, though it would still be an ALTERNATIVE 
OF EXCESSIVE EVIL. 

Lord BATfitjRST observed, that it was not possible for us to 
avoid war sooner or later ; that, next year, Buonaparte's power 
would be more formidable than this year ; that we went to war 
to secure aursetves against alarming danger. 

Lord Grenyille said, that we were under the fatal neces* 
$ity of going to war ; that war was not only necessary hut un- 
avoidable; that there was no option left us, nor any long time 
for deliberation ; that we were placed by an imperious necessity 
in a state to do what could not be avoided ; that in this situa" 
lion toe were called on to adopt the means calculated to avert the 
. greatest dangers. No words of which he was master; fiothing 
that the page of history recorded, appeai'cd adequate to impress an 
their Lordships' minds the situation in which we were now placed* 
If such means were required from any, to place in full view 
the dangers of removing^ the barriers against French ambition 
snd aggression, and the necessity that must exist if they were 
not removed, he should despair, 

Mr. Grattan said, that, as to the ability of opposing ag« 
gression, he hoped none would live to see the time when 
England, together with the rest of Europe, would be obliged to 
truckle before France, and when these islands would seek an 
liumble situation under the French Imperial Eagle, What 
would be our situation if we abandoned our alliance 1 State it 
as you please, it must be first of all an armed peace. No Mi- 
nister would venture to disarm the country in such a ease. This 
armed peace would be followed by the evils of a corruption ^ 
manners, and a vastly increased expenditure ; and that would 
be followed by a renewal of war. You might then have no 
•Uisnce, certainly not bo strong an alliance as you bare; while 
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^portunity to una iiina&e)/. Instead of fighting for tJUe Freacli 
^rowQ, joumoM giro Uim tbe chtoice q( fighting for tiie £»- 
^{i^& ct^wiia. •.. • ..»^ . « . ^* Yott «ro not to <KM3sidor about yvjbtt 
juoney yo« jauftt jspend* put what foutuv^ vou may j^^b 
4B]:.B TO KEEi:. On tke veiy principla of economy , yoa luw i» 
consider that you will not expend more hy war than by r«» 
jnoiniog »t peace* with the demands of a war e^tabliihmenU 

Mr.PLUNKCTT aaid, that he considered that we had, infaot» 
no option betveem^jteace and war* As for peace, we conld havie 
no more than a feverish, unrefreshing dream of peace tU$l 
haunted by the spectre of soar. In point of finances, we should 
find a peace with a war establishment would be much greater 
than war. If we did not now go to war in conjunctioQ with ail 
^ the great powers of Europe, we would soon be reduced to a war 
single-handed against France* If we did not now invade 
France, and carrj on the war upon her territories, the tia# 
might come when our coimtry would become the seat of war, and 
we would fall unpitied and despised. If we were now to t«m 
our back upon the great powers that were our Allies, w^ 
would deserve that all oations should turn their backs upon 
us, when we began to feel tbe consequences of our ionpolicy. 

Lord MitTON observed, that it was better to have war wit^ 
the advantages of wart than peace without ilu advantages of' peaces 
and considering, as he did, that so faith could be placed i|i 
the present ruler of Prance, he thought the only real security 
we could have was to hefovmd in a vigorous war. 

Lord Castlereagii said, when the proper period arri^^ed^ 
he was prepared to j^istify them as carrying into execMfion, 
not only in substance, but almost in all the details, that pUm 
which bad been formed by a statesman ^ from whom he, and thoK^ 
who acted with him, must ever f«el the highest defeseaof 
and admirations—Mr. Pitt. He (Mr. Pitt), when conteo^ 
plating the possible success of a. great confederation ajj^aina^ 
Trance* had considered thut general arrangement wbich h«4 
been in a great measure carried into effect, to be that wbi^b 
woiild prove most conducive to the happiness of Europe. Htt 
(Lord Castlereagh) was prepared tp shoitr, when the question 
came before the House^ thut the decisions which had been 
made with respect to the immediate interests of this coontiry^ 
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were more ^dvantagecut than thotfi fondly contempUtei h\f Mr, 
Pitt, as the conseqwuces of niccessful war. He had not hoped 
tfiat such good conditions couldhe obtained for Holland as had 
been secured at the Congress. Mr. Pitt had considered it 
necessary to extend the power of Prussia beyond the Bhine^ 
and the annexation of Genoa with Piedmont was apart of hi$ 
plan, much as that arrangement had of late heen censured hy 
those in opposition to the present Government. At an earlj 
period of the late war, at least when the successes of the Allies 
had first given a prospect of a successful termination of the 
struggle against France, soon after the Russian urroy had 
crossed the Vistula, he (Lord Castlereagh) had transmitted a 
copy of the dispatch of Mr, Pitt to the ambasssdor of the Em- 
peror Alexander, and dt^sired to be apprized if any and what 
alteration had taken place in the views of Russia with respect 
to thatplan in the event of ttie contest being brought (o a suc- 
cessful issue. The answer to this communication informed 
him, that '* the Emperor of Russia bad nothing to state in 
•* departure from the principles of the arrangement laid down 
. ** hy Mr. Pitt in 1805." This was some proof of their solidity, 
and on these principles Englondhad gone into the contest closely 
united in the yiews with her Allies. Acting on these feelings^ 
which had regulated his conduct, however he might be seusi^ 
Me that it was not possible that an arrangement with any par^ 
ticular power could fix the relations of all Europe ; and feel* 
xng as he did, that as all Europe must co-operate in the great 
work, it could only be effected in a spirit of compromise ; yet 
was it no small satisfaction to him, and to all who reverenced 
the politics of that great statesman, Mr. Pitt, as he did, that 
they had lived to see that reduced to practice which his great mind^ 
when given to the consideration of this important questionf had 

fondly imagined in the abstract as the utmost of his wisftes • 

He (Lord Castlereagh) had endeavoured to open the genend 
ground of the war, trusting much to the MIND, the IK* 
TELLIGENCE, the EXPERIENCE, and EXTENSIVE 
KNOWLEDGE of the HOUSE ! which had, for twenty-fivB 
yearst dwelt on passing events. Although painful to his feel- 
ings to make a proposition of this nature, instead of realising 
those BRILLIANT PROSPECTS of peace and security, 
which, after so many exertions, the country bad a right to 
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contemplate, yet he felt much consolation in comparing our |H-e- 
«ent situation with that in which we stood in tlie course of 
former wars* We were not now contending for our owa 
safety, without a single ally, against the power of the enemy. 
XiOt the House recollect, that even at that moment, when en- 
gaged in the prosecution of our own moral duty, our aid waa 
required for Portugal and Spain, we bad not hesitated to in- 
terpose our strong hand : we had felt bold in the justice of 
our cause, and became the jn'otcctors of other countries. This 
resolution had been pursued with a degree of perseverance 
which did hoiiour to the country. We had struggled through 
the storm — we survived the per.'od of calamity, and had the 
satisfaction of seeing those two natio is freed, and the whole 
of Europe confederated against France, instead of being com- 
bined against us. It was therefore evident, (hat we uoiv 
started from a different point. We were then fighting against 
France, and the whole power of Europe, All Europe was now 
contending with us agaJast France: nay, a strong combination 
in France itself was probably formed oa our side, so that ws 
were fighting with the Powers of the Continent and a portion of 
France, against the usurpation of Buonaparte and of the army, . • 

As far as Austria was concerned, there were in full 

Operation, reudy to act and be put in motion, an army of 
150,000 men in Italy, sufficient of itself to satisfy the stipula- 
tions in the treaty. Lut this power would have an army of 
extent in another quarter towards the Rhine, so that instead of 
150,000, we might consider the operating and effective army 
to amount to 300,000 men. — With respect to the Russian 
force, be had the satisfaction to state* that the Emperor had 
engaged in the present contest with that decision which 
]nark«'d the whole of his conduct throughout the late eventful 
war, and had resolved to caU out a great part of the forces of 
his mighty empire. General Barclay de Tolly was at the head 
of as fine an army as ever was called out on service in any 
counti7, having such ample means of selection in their power* 
The force in the ranks under him, which would arrive at the 
Rhine, amounted to ^S5,000 men; and as this army was ac- 
companied by a number of volunteers, it woald arrive at the 
Rhine as complete in numbers as when it left the Rossiaa 
empire. There was a^embled besides on the frontiers another 
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firmj of 150,000 men, under General Wittgenstein ; and tb« 
Emperor had signified to Iiis tlojal Higlme.is the Prihce Re- 
gent his readiness to put in motion this army, if exigencies 
should render such a measure necessary. No money that it 
yrhs in our power to grant could create such an army — all that 
we could possibly do was to assist them in their efforts. That 
force of ^225,000 men was very nearly advanced to the Itbine, 
and in such a state of military efficiency as was never exceeded 
by any army. — 'Ihe third Power which had m^ade such great 
exertions during the last war, to the great admiration of every 
man, hud not confined himself to thestij.ulatiousof the treaty, 
but had six corps, of 236,000 men in the whole, in an efifective 
state. Cut the House were entitled to inquire from him, and 
he was anxious to anticipate them in their wish for informa- 
tion, whether our pecuniary assistance was to be confided to 
the t^:ree great Powers, and whether such other Powers as 
might join the common cause were to share all the difficultie«» 
without receiving any extent of assistance. He thought it 
right that the House should know what was the extent of that 
description of force, and what ^as the value of the aid which 
ihey were likely to receive from us. Having stated the forcd 
of the great Powers, he did not wish to enter into a statement 
of the force of each subordinate Power. Considering Great 
Britain an.l Holland sepMratoly, he would estimate the other 
Powers together — some of them would bring considerable 
forces into the field ; Bavaria, for instance, had an army of 
60,000 men of the \ery best description. The force which 
th it Power, with Wirtemburg, Baden, Hesse, Saxony, the 
Hansc Towns, and the small States on the Rhine, would bring 
into the field, amounted to 150,000 men, besides what was al- 
ready stated. That collective mass was ind<'pendent of the 
force of the three great Powers, aud the force of Great Bri- 
tain and TTollnnd.— The British force would be 50,000 men» 
and the King of the Netherlands was to furnish an equal 
amount of 50,000 men to the Confederacy-. There were ac- 
tually 30,000 of them in service and in the field, and the re- 
mainder of the force was in a state of preparation, and was 
expected to be soon ready. Taking, therefore, the whole ooi* 
lectire force — 
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Aafetria 300,000 ' 

Russia 325,000 

Prussia 236,000 

CoUectire States of Germany 150,000 

GreatBritain 50,000 

Holland 50,000 

1,011,000 
—it formed a total of one million and eleven thousand men» 
exclusive of the army of the Emperor of Russia, assemhled 
•n the frontiers of his dominions, and ready to aot in case of 
exigency. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that the sentiments of the 
bulk of the French nation were extremely averse to Napo- 
leon. 

Mr. G RATTAN ohserved, that the French power had in 
ether respects been diminished. Buonaparte had no cavalry ; 
he had no money ; he had no title, nor any credit. The people 
had never regretted his absence ; on the contrary, they were 
<fverJoyed at it. Indeed, ho^ could they regret the man who 
had imposed on them a military yoke — who had taken their 
money by his own decrees — who had robbed them of their children 
by an arbitrary conscription 1 The people would not rise in 
favour and support of a conqueror who had proted himself an 
oppressor of France. On the contrary, they would be glad to 
see the Allies triumph over him ; for they must clearly see, 
that when the conqueror was removed the oppressor would be 
removed also. The first Powers of Europe had now united to 
remove tbe oppressor ; and it would be ridiculous to suppose 
that the French people would break their oaths to a mild and 
merciful Sovereign, for the purpose of saddling themselves 

with the eternal damnation of a military despotism 

That his (Napoleon* s) power was at present tottering to the 
very base, 

Mr. Plunkett said, that if we were to tell the French peo- 
ple that we were ready to negotiate with Buonaparte as their 
ruler, it would at once destroy all the hopes that might now 
'fairly be entertained of the co-operation of a considerable por- 
tion of tbe nation. When, however, we saw the situation in 
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vrhlch Buonaparte cow stpod ; when we saw him redue$d to 
make professions contrary to his very nature; when we saw the 
ifesul in which kit fortunes were emharhed labouring with th§ 
^torm, and its mast bowed down to the water* s ed^e, it would be 
the beigbt of impolicy and absurdity to hesitate on the cauae 
that we hftd to pursue. 

Lord Castleaeagh said, that the miUtary force of ALL 
THE REST OF EUROPE was combined againat the HALF 
OF FRANCE. 

Mr. Plvnkett said, that we bad now ampst powerful com- 
bination of Allies, not fomented by us, but acting from the moral 
feeling which pervades all Europe. If we were foolish enougb 
ito throw away (hose means, we could never hope to recall 
them. Those of his friends who bad talked the most about 
husbanding the resources of the country, had confessed, thst 
when an occasion should arrive, when some important blow* 
could be struck against the enemy, that system should be 
no longer persevered in. That important crisis had now ar» 
rived. It waa vain to expect that a juore favourable opporUii* 
mty would ever arrive. All the great powers of Europe ttwre 
now with us, and a considerable portion of the population of 
France. 

233. Such was the language^ the at once bully* 
ing and hypocritical language^ made use of upoQ 
this occasion. Not a word was here said about 
the real ultimate objects^ supposing the allies to 
succeed ; not a word about inflicting a tribute 
and a debt upon France 3 not a word about 
taking away her frontier towns; not a word 
about crippling her for a hundred years to come ; 
not a single word about making her so miserably 
jas to silence the reformers in England^ and to 
make people shudder at the thought of abolish- 
ing tithes ; not a word of all these ; it was th(S 
j»eace, morality, reliqion^ and social happim^ 
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ot the world, that these humane, pious, and 
generous creatures had in view. They carefully 
abstained, too, from stating their ultimate inten- 
tions with regard to the Bourbons, except as far 
as merely related to the bringing of them back 
again ; not thinking it necessary, apparently, as 
the king of France was one of the allies, to say 
anything upon this subject; and not by any 
means intimating to the people of France, that 
they meant to load them with a debt to defray 
the expense of subjugating them ; and that they 
graciously intended further to strip those mu- 
seums of whHi the people of Paris were so stu- 
pidly proud. All these things, the reader will per- 
ceive, were carefully kept out of sight. He will 
see, however, in the sequel, that these things 
were not forgotten ; and he will also see, that, 
though the mischief was done to France, mis- 
chief, full as great, to England was done by the 
same means; mischief, which she will never 
cease to feel the effects of, until she have spirit 
enough to get rid of the burden, which she suf- 
fered to be brought upon her for the purpose of 
doing this mischief to France ; or rather, to 
freedom and justice in England. Thus it was 
that this new war was determined on. Napo- 
LKoN, in the meanwhile, was very busy in making 
a new constitution for France, still preserving his 
title of Empercr, and all the foolish and non- 
sensical attributes which he had before assumed. 
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and of the ridiculoos vanity, giving rise to which^ 
.it. seemed that nothing could cure him. From 
this childish work he was very soon summoned 
by the approach of eigJd hundred thousand mer- 
c^iaries, of all nations, towards the Rhine* 
Notwithstanding the unpopularity of his em- 
.perorship, he soon got an army together, quite 
sufficient, if there had been no treachery in it, to 
•have defeated all his foes ; but it was all treach- 
ery. Some of the principal persons having charge 
of the police at Parts were corrupted; and, 
though, perhap.<i, the fact is not to be ascertain- 
.ed upon oath, there can be very little doubt that 
there was monstrous treachery in the army itself. 
The Duke of Wisllington was the General -in- 
. Chief of the armies of the allies. To attempt to 
.describe the marchings and counter-marchings 
of these myriads of men, would be vain. It is 
possible that something like a correct description 
might be contained in a large volume; but it 
has nothing really to do with my object ; which 
is to show the motives by which this government 
was actuated, the measures proceeding from 
those motives, and the consequences of those 
measures; and the use of doing this, is, not 
•only to enable the people to form a just judg- 
ment of the past conduct of their government, 
but to induce them to watch its movements 
in future. 

234. By the rapidity of his movements, Napo* 
t3 
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tEON got into Belgium before a great part of 
the allies had reached the Rhikk ; but Wkl- 
LINGTON was there with his army of English, 
and the Hanoverians and Prussians were also 
ready. The battle (for there was but one) was 
fought at a place called Waterloo ; and, suffice it . 
to say, that the French were completely defeated, 
and that NAPor-EON, with the remnant of his 
army, retreated towards Paris with all possible 
speed. Before we look at the conduct of the 
allies towards France, we must follow Napo- 
LliON, whicli we may do with great rapidity, to 
the end of his Impet*ial career, and also to the 
end of his life. 

235. His conduct, after the battle of Water- 
loo, was the most contemptible, the nftst ridi- 
culously base, of that of any man that ever lived. 
Beaten, abandoned, become nothing, his execra- 
ble vanity still clung to him. Before he march- 
ed towards the Rhine, he had made, as was 
observed before, a new constitution for France, 
which provided for two legislative bodies. Hav- 
ing fled back to Paris, where he was much about 
in the condition of a fox which has gone to 
earth, knowing that the hounds are just at his 
heels, he, in this state, sent a message to the 
legislative bodies, calling upon them to take 
measures for the rc-organization of his army, 
and for replacing the arms, ammunition, and 
baggage, almost the whole of which had been 
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lost The assemblies, who were not such fools 
as to think that his affairs were to be retrieved, 
received his imperial message in a manner 
very nearly bordering upon scorn. Perceiving 
this, he sent them another message^ informing 
them that he had abdicated in favour of his son ! . 
This message, after exciting very turbulent de- 
bates, produced, at last, the appointing of a 
council of regency. The next day Buonae'artjs 
sent to the assemblies the following declaration 
to the French people : 

BUONAPARTE'S DECLARATION TO THE FRENCH 
PEOPLE. 

Frenchmen ! — In commencing war for maintaining th« 
national indepemlence, I relied on the union of all effi;r s, of 
aU wills, and the concurrence of all national autliorities. I 
had reason to hope for success, and I hrared all the declara* 
lions of the Powers agaii.st me. Circumstances appear to 
me changed. I offer myself as a sacrifice to the hatred of the 
enemies of France* May thoy prove sincere in thi ir decla- 
rations, and have really directed them only against mj' power ! 
My political life is terminated, and I proclaim my son under 
the title of Napoleon IL Emperor of the French. The prr- 
sent Ministers will provisionally form the Council of the Go- 
Ternment. The interest which I take in my son induces me 
to inviie the Chambers to form, witliout delay, the Regency 
by a law. Unite all for the public safety, in order to remtiia 
an independent nation. 

(Signed) Napoleon. 

236. Nothing that can be imagined could pos- 
sibly have been more contemptible than this. 
What right had he, supposing him to have had the 
power to do it, to appoint, or nominate, or say 
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Anything about, his suecessor to the throne of 
.France ? And then, where was hispower, of wfai<A 
he had no more than any one of the mice within the 
walk of Paris ? The fly, in the fable of Lavoi^ 
TAiNB, which, sitting on the harness of the 
coach*horse, s^d to the horses ^^ How we drag 
it along !" the vanity of that fly was not greater 
than the vanity of this man upon this occasioit« 
The assemblies seem to hav.e itad a little more 
jsense : the two chambers declared tlieir sittings 
to be periQanent ; they appointed a prpvisional 
executive government; they adopted vigorous 
measures for preserving the peace ; they graci- 
ously received the offers of service of many bodies 
of the people 5 but they took especial care to 
say not a word about resistance of the allies 3 
and, in short, they made every preparation for 
delivering up Paris and the whole of their 
country, very quietly, into the bands of its in- 
vaders, who very soon came, bringing the King 
of France in their train ; and, as we shall by- 
and-by see, went very methodically to work to 
do everything, the necessity of doing which had 
been so strongly urged by the hired press of 
England, but of which I shall no further speak 
at present, having to pursue the vain Napoleon 
to his end. 

237. Having abdicated, and performed the ri- 
diculous antics mentioned before, he, with a 
parcel of his favourites, escaped from Paris in 
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disguise^ and reached the little town of Roche- 
FORT, in Brittany. There he got on board of a 
brig of war, hoisted a flag of truce, went to the 
English ship, the Bkllkrophon, and, on the 
14th of July, surrendered himself a prisoner of 
vrar to Captain Maitland, the commander of 
that ship. Captain Maitland, of course, soon 
brought him to England ; and, that it might be 
as far from gaping London as possible, he took 
him, very judiciously, to Plymouth. He had 
with him one Lieutenant-General with a wife 
and three children, two other Lieutenant-Gene- 
rals, several other persons, his " personal sur- 
geon," besides forty other persons, and great 
heaps of money a^d diamonds. Already there 
were baseness and poltroonery enough ; but, 
as if he had had a mind to overdo it, he ad- 
dressed the following letter to the Prince Regent 
firom Plymouth : 

Your Royal Highness, — A prey to the factions whicli 
diitnict my country, and to the enmiiy of the greatest Powers 
of Europe, I hare ended my political career ; and, like The- 
mistocles, I seek an asylum among a foreign people. 1 place 
myself under the protection of British laws, which I invokJB 
from your Royal Hin^hness, the most powerful, the most de- ^ 
termined, and the most generous of my enemies. 

(Signed) Napoleon. 

238. In the first place, here is a calumny on the ^ 
French people! He had not been a prey to any 
factions ; he had been a prey to his own insolent 
' vanity, Themistocles, indeed ! What an empty 
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coxcomb it miifit have been I Mucb he Laew 
about British laios! This is like his dogmatical 
gabble recorded by his biographers. He waa, 
with regard to us, a prisoner ^ woTy aud nor 
thing more ; aud, with regard to the King of 
France, he was simply a rebel. If we choae 
we had a right to deliver him up to his sove- 
feign, as one of his subjects; and as a pri- 
soner o£ war, who had laid down liis m-tas and 
surrendered himself to ue^ we miglit have glYcn 
him his liberty, and have suffered him to re- 
main here, if we had chosen; but his preten- 
aions to write letters to the King of England 
were no better than they would have been lu any 
other prisoner of war. He had been called an 
Bmperor ; and he had been a great soldier ; and 
be had had kings at bis feet, brought there by 
^he bravery of the French people ; but, bavii^ 
turned fool, having married into the families x£ 
kingS| having become insufferably vain and in- 
solent, and having wanted the courage to re^ 
trieve his affairs, he had come down again to 
that which he had risen from ; and he really was 
no more in the eye of the laws of England^ than 
any common soldier taken at the battle of Wa* 
TbRLOo. But what excites our loathing here, is 
Jiis excessive baseness. InvoHng from George 
the Fourth protection^ and calling him the moat 
*^ generous" of his enemies, deserved a death 
*once a day for fifty years. Why, I will be bound 
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to find a Ituncired thousand men in England, each 
of whom would have suffered any death that 
you could have inflicted upon him, rather thah 
have called George the Fourth ** generous.** It 
may he faid, that he was in the power of Geoi^ 
the Fourth ; but were there no razors, no pen- 
knives, on board the Bhllekophon ? Had his 
** personal surgeon" no laudanum, or other potent 
drug ? There was the sea, at any rate. It was 
hard if he could not have got some one to 
tie a shot to his heels. When an American 
was told, not long before this very time, that he, 
having been born in America before the rebellion', 
might avoid ruin by claiming hia rights of alle- 
giance as a subject of the king, he exclaimed, 
" What ! are there neither razors nor ropes in 
England ?" I do not believe that an act of 
baseness equal to this was ever before committed 
by any man of any nation. 

239. It was not long, however, before this act 
of baseness received a suitable punishment. It 
was settled by our Government that he should be 
conveyed on board an English ship to the island 
of St. Helena : und here it is of importance to 
observe, that this very island had been, while he 
was at Elba, pointed out as a proper place to send 
him to ; and the hired press diotinctly proposed 
that he should be sent from Elba to this very 
island of St. Helena.' He was taken, in the 
month of August, from on board the Bellero- 
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PHON^ and put on board the North UMi3EaLAND| 
commanded by Sir Georgb Cockburn. The 
ship sailed with him, in the early part of that 
month ; and the voyage was of about the usual 
length. Orders were sent out to provide a resi- 
dence for him in the island, where he was to be 
guarded day and night by English soldiers. Part 
of his property was taken from him. The total 
of it was of very great amount. And it is 
very curious that, in all his hurry and confusion, 
he did not forget to commit this act of plunder 
upon the French nation. Every shilling's worth of 
valuable effects, found in his chests, ought to have 
been taken, and sent to the treasury of France. 
The great thing of all which he seems to have 
taken care of, was the amassing of wealth for 
himself and the divers members of his family. 
Before he sailed, he sent a protest to tlje Govern- 
ment, dated on board the UisLLKROPiiON, on the 
10th of August ; and this protest is, if possible, 
more childish and stupid than the letter to the 
Prince Regent. The following are the words : 

I solemnlj protest, before God and man, against tlio viola* 
tion of my sacred riglits, in diaposing by force of my person 
and my liberty : I came voluntarily on board the Bellero- 
pbon ; I am not a prisoner, I am a guest of England. As 
soon as I was seated on board the Belleropbon, I was upon 
the hearth of the British people. If (he Government, in giv* 
ing orders to the Captain of the BMlerophon to receive me 
and my suite on board, meant no more than to hold out an 
nmbush, it has forfeited its honour and tarnished its flag. If 
this act he consummated, in vain will the people of England 
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boast to Europe of their honour, of their laws, and their 
liberty. British faith will be buried in the hospitality of the 
Bellerophon. I appeal to history : it will say that an enemy 
who for twenty years made war upon England, came freely 
in hi^ adversity, and claimed the protection of iis lawjs. 
■Could he gire a more flattering proof of his esteem and of his 
confidence 1 But how did the English reply to so much 
magnanimity? They pretend to hold Out a hospitable hand 
to this en^my ; and when he gave himself up to their faith, 
they sacrificed him. 

NAPOLEON. 
Dated on Board th$ Bdlerophotip 
, at sea, Aug, 4t. • 

240. Here we have all the vanity, all the dog- 
matical nonsense, all the wild notions, all tlie 
affectation of smartness, of a French coxcomb. 
He did not come voluntarily on board the Bkj.ls- 
ROFHoN ; he came to save himself from the dan- 
gers of war. He was engaged in war against 
England ; he was in flight from the arms of 
England^; he came under a flag of truce, and 
did not surrender himself; he was a prisoner of 
war, and not a guest. The captain received 
him, not in consequence of any particular orders, 
but received him as a fugitive enemy, and spared 
his life ; and, therefore, in making him a prisoner 
of war, and treating him as such, the captain laid 
no ambush, and did not forfeit his honour and 
tarnish his flag. The observation, that '^ British 
^^ faith will he buried in the hospitality of the 
** Bellerophon,'' is either bad translation, or 
downright nonsense. His claiming theprotec^ 
Hon of our laws ; the very expression shows, 
u 
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that ht had no clear notion of what law was. 
Our laws gave him no proteccion, other than that 
of war. He was an alien ; as such it was in the 
power of the King to order him out of his domi- 
nions, as it would have been in the power of 
Captcdn Maitland to have refused to receive 
him in any other capacity than as a prisoner of 
war. For him to talkof esteem and confidence 
is another instance of baseness: but what does he 
mean by ^^ magnanimity f " The conduct of our 
Government was very bad^ but it never held out 
the hand of hospitality to him } and it did not, 
and it could not, pledge its faith to him. 

241. The English government acted a very 
bad part in this case. He was an alien-enemy 5 
a fugitive from actual fight against England; he 
came in that character, and, to save his own life 
and his plunder, he surrendered himself on board 
an English man-of-war. He was, therefore, ac« 
eording to all the principles and usages of war, 
and according to the laws of England, a prisoner 
of war ; and if our government had acted the part 
^ich becafme it, it would have kept him pri- 
soner of war, until the signing of a treaty ofpeade 
with France ; and then, as in the case of all 
6theT prisoners of war^ it wouM have set him at 
liberty, or have landed him in France. Instead 
dfthi^ it determined to keep him a prisoner for 
ife, he having committed no crime against the 
ws of this country ; aif d ft, therefore, Was gwitf 
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•of tfaat, whieh eveiy just man mvftt condemn. 
'But he was iiat a guest in Bnglaud : and there was 
•BO violation of law in not setting him at liberty. 
To St. Helena he went ; and there be remained^ 
and talked away tlie rest of his life, while bis 
^bbling eompanioos were writing down his 
words, or pretended words, to be moulded uilo 
books, for the amusement of the idlers who 
-loange about in public reading places in England. 
Itifs sort of life he led, having every thing that 
he wanted to eat, drink, and wear, until the 5tli 
of May, 1820, when he died, and when he was 
buried in that sanre island. Towards the close 
of his life, and indeed for several years before 
that, intelligence relating to him became a matter 
of curiosity rather than of interest, and of sknd^ 
curiosity too. Great battles tell well forihe day; 
but, the hero who wins them must end well, in 
order for the battles to be recurred to with inte* 
rest. Lord Nblson, lucky throughout his life,, 
was still more lucky in his death. His victories 
will always be remembered with delight, and 
never be spoken of unaccompanied with his own 
name : bat victories fade, wiien he who has 
grained them has faded. 

242. The great error of Napolbon arose from 
liis incurable vanity. He had under him tb^ 
bravest armies that the world ever saw ; the iia«« 
ttton who sent forth those armies bade him^o 
tind putidown all tyrants ^ he proceeded well on 
u2 
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the work^ and would have finished it ; hut he 
would himself be a tyrant ; he wt)uld himself be 
the head of a dynasty of tyrants ; to the last mo^ 
ment the at once ridiculous and impious arro- 
gance clung to his heart; to his last hour he 
would be called " Emperor :" and, perhaps, 
" your Majesty," were the last two words that 
saluted his ears. The French nation sent him 
forth in the name of liberty; they gave him the 
power to fulfil their desires and commands; he 
misused his power, he betrayed his trust, and he 
had his just reward; and though the British go- 
vernment acted unjustly in the case, God has 
ordained that one crime shall, in most cases, be 
punished by the commission of another. It may 
be truly said of him, as Dr. Johnson said of 
Charles the Twelfth, that 

H$ left a name, at which the world grew pale. 
To point a moral, or adorn a tale. 

243. Having dismissed this man with quite 
as much ceremony as he deserved at our hands, 
we must now go back to the high allies, and see 
how they proceeded to effect the humiliation of 
the French people, and the discouragement of all 
other nations to attempt a resistance to despot- 
ism. Paris was full of traitors to the French 
nation : there is very little question of monstrous 
treason having been at work, in the army, be- 
fore, and at, and subsequent to, the battle of 
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WATJiRLoo. We have seen before, that the 
allied crowned gentlemen had a million of bay>^ 
ouets to push forward at the breast of France ; 
but still there is every reason to believe, that 
tliere were forty or fifty times as many guineas 
employed to effect this great object. The finan- 
cial accounts of this year, as published by the 
House of Commons, served to explain this mat- 
ter pretty satisfactorily, for the expenditure for 
this one year amounted to a hundred and thirtyi 
millions of pounds siei^ling I So that this was not a 
cheap victory, at any rate. The victory was, in fact, 
purchased; and it is the debt, arising, in consi- 
derable part, from this one victory, which is now 
(1833) shaking this great kingdom to its very 
centre, and bringing our ancient establishments 
tumbling down about our ears. 

244. The allies did not push at once to Paris, 
till Austrians, Russians, Prussians, Hanoverians, 
and all had got together, so as to enter France at 
all points in the north and towards the east ; and 
in order also to give the treason at Paris time 
to get Napoleon out of the way by some means 
or another. His ^^ flight " was a very curious 
affair. He had about two hundred miles to go 
to RocHFORT, in Brittany. He got there per- 
fectly in secrety though he had a retinue, as we 
have seen, of upwards of fifty persons with him, 
and had forty or fifty large cases of plate and 
jewellery, and valuable effects : all which savoured 
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very little of a " flight ;'* but a great deal of 
deliberate contrivance on his part, and of settled 
connivance on the part of the allies. Very 
much did it resemble the flight of Charles the 
Tenth, in 1830, when his successor, the " citizen 
kinff" allowed him to be pretty nearly a month 
before he sailed from Cherbourg, and allowed 
him to bring away cases of effects of variow 
sorts, sufficient to load two merchant-ships of 
four hundred tons each. One ship-load of 
^hich effects I myself saw, ready packed-up, at 
Holyrood House, at Edinburgh, a little whHfe 
after the departure of Charles, in 1832. l>iere 
can be no doubt in the mind of any man, who 
"has not a taste for being duped, that the vain 
'Napoleon was suffered to escape by connivance, 
and by the understood convention with the 
agents of the allies. It is clear that he had 
brought his soul down to the base degree oif 
being content with permission to live in England 
unmolested. The whole of his conduct, after 
' going on board the Bellerophon, proves thia. 
He was most likely disposed to go to the United 
States, and was encouraged to believe that that 
was possible; but, getting to the sea-shore, and 
seeing the next to impossibility of effecting this^ 
he then sought the other infamous alternative. 

24a. Having got him clear out of their way; 
seeing the French people without a head, and 
knowing that there was a traitor or a spy at 
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ti^ry: hundred yards^ tbe gallant canquerora of 
Frftoce viarched fc^^^wrds to Paris, suffering old 
Louis to come after them, with his ^^ high-* 
mitided -and loyal noblesse/' from Ghbnt. 
Before iv«. notice the efieeta which were pro- 
duced in Ebigland by this event, we aaust first 
have before ns the memorable treaties which, 
were the resuU of the bringing bad( of Nafo^ 
lOKQN and of tiie battle of Watbri.qo, referring, at 
file same time, to the '^ declaration of the allies^'' 
isaued at Vienna, and inserted ia paragraph 
324 of this History. That '^ declaration'' was 
ajgned by the plenipotentiaries of France, aa 
W^Q a$ those of Austria, England, Prussia, Rus-^ 
a^> and the rest The King qf France was (m&. 
i^tAe/^ high aUiei*/' md, therefore, as it waa^ 
an undertaking of the allies, it was the undei^ 
talsMig of Ae King of France as well as of the resU^ 
It was a common cause of all the parties i^unst; 
SUpolbok alone. Yet the moment Nai>ojl»oH: 
imi gone, the allies entered France as con*; 
ijuerom; they called themselves conquerors; and. 
there was the curious sight for the world tOi 
behold ^ a king, calling himself <^ Louis the. 
timU'-beUvetl/' re^^entering his dominions to put 
down the power of an usurper; re*entering it aa 
a lung desired and beloved by his people, and as 
enie of his country^s conquerors at the same^ 
Hose! However, as conquerors, the English, 
the Austrians, the Rnssifins, and the Prussians,; 
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did enter France; and they soon convinced .the 
world that Napoleon had not been brought 
back from Elba for nothing. 
> 246. It was very soon perceived, that the 
** Declaration of Vienna," just referred to, was 
a mere invention to deceive the world, and that 
the allies were, at that very moment, meditating 
the completie re-subjugation of the French peo- 
ple, and the crippling of the French nation for 
ages. In their march towards Paris, they treated 
the people, everywhere, as a conquered and sub- 
jugated people. There was scarcely a soldier of 
the five hundred thousands that crowded into 
France, except, perhaps, a part of the English 
army, that had not run away before the French, 
or owed his life to their clemency. , They now 
exhibited cowardice in its most distinctive cha- 
racter ; namely, in insolence and cruelty toiy&rds- 
those whom they hated because they had been 
defeated by them. They now paid off, upon 
the feeble and unarmed French, the long score 
of that disgrace which the brave men of that 
nation had compelled them to bear. Concur* 
rently, and in character with this their conduct,, 
was the language of all the corrupt and stupid 
part of the community in England, where the 
ai&ir was talked of as a conquest, as a matter of 
course; and where the vile newspapers were 
taught to cry, more loudly than ever, for, now 
that we had it in our power, taking vengeance 
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on France; crippling France; compelling the 
French to submit to what was called the ^^ social 
system/' thereby meaning, generally speaking, 
despotism ; and, as pointed more immediately to 
England, meaning a government of the few, 
without any participation of the many, govern- 
ment for the benefit of the few at the expense of 
the many; or, in two words, Boroughmongering 
government. Not to the vile newspapers, how- 
ever, must we confine our recollections. In the 
parliament, the affair was spoken of as a con- 
quest ; and the way was paved there for those 
Treaties, those monstrous demands upon the 
king of France, which were speedily to follow. 
We shall by-and-by see, that the conquerors 
descended, at last, even to the stripping of gal- 
leries and museums. at Paris ; and it must not be 
forgotten, that the allies were hardly got to 
Paris, before Mr. Bankes, then member for 
CoRFE Castle, and more recently member for 
Dorsetshire, and then principal trustee for the 
British Museum, expressed his hope, ^' that the 
museums would not be suffered to remain with 
their present contents in the timce-conquered 
cUy of Paris:' 

247- It is right, and it is necessary, in order to 
do justice to the parties here, now to turn back 
to paragraph 232, to see what was said in this 
same House of Commons, and also in the House 
of Lords, only a very few weeks before, at the 
u5 
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time when the allies were preparing for marching" 
against Napoleon ; and I beg the reader to turn 
to that paragraph, and to look again at the pro* 
fessions of English legislators at that time^ 
Then, all that they wanted was seenrity againot 
the great disturber, Napoleon ; then not a wor4 
was said about conquests, about an intention t» 
enfeeble France, and not a whisper about strip- 
ping her museums^ then the professed deeirc^ 
was, to restore to France a mild and paternal 
government, and, to use the words of Gratfak^ 
^' to deliver her from the eternal damnation of g 
military despotism; " then, so far from pre« 
fessing a desire to impose humiliating conditions 
on France, the members of both houses expressed 
a most anxious desire to see her great and to 
see her happy ; then, so far from uttering any 
iexpressions of hostility towards the French peoflCy 
you will find them, if you refer to the paragraph 
just mentioned, repeatedly saying, that they had 
one half of the French people decidedly with 
them against Napoleon ; then they represented 
Napoleon as the only enemy that they had to 
combat, as the only source of danger, and the 
only cause of alarm. This was their language 
in the month of April i but, in the month of 
June, Napoleon, being in a state of flight; 
Napoleon being, in fact, put down completel)'^j 
Napoleon being a fugitive, and five hvndred 
thousand hostile bayonets having invaded FVancej 
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ncm the tone of the boroughmotiger-orators was 
wholly changed j now it was the French people i 
it WB8 the French ^^nmdi'' now it w^s th» 
^Boul engendered by the revolution/' that it 
was necwflary to change or to destroy. Now 
tiiese very same men had the indecency to aug* 
gest the stripping of the museums of the ^^ twice 
conquered city'^ of Paris. Now it was necessary 
to deprive France (not Nafoijson any longer) of 
the power of ** disturbing the peace of th4» 
world ** and ** oversetting the social system,^ 
which latter was a favourite phrase of that Lord 
Ca^jlbiieagh, whose very natural end I shall 
by-and-by have to record. 

248. Thus backed on^ the plenipotentiaries at 
PAais set to work, in good earnest, crippling and 
•tripping, iaaposing tributes, and loading with 
debt and taxes. The scheme of the borough* 
Oioagers of England, in particular, was to load 
the French nation with debt ; to establish a sys«- 
iem of funding, such as had enabled them for £0 
many years to prevent a reform of the parliament 
in England. They knew that the effectual way 
<»f keeping down a people was to create bands 
of usurers to take their earnings from them, and 
keep them poor ; they knew that the more that 
could be taken from the industrious part of the 
people, and given to idlers, the more secure 
would be their power $ and, if they could effect 
the eatablishment.of a system like this in France^ 
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tbey thought, they should ensure their power ove.r 
the ^French government as their tool to grind 
down ,^ the French people. If this. system made 
the: French king halted by his people^ so much 
the better for the boroughpiongers ; for then he 
became more dependent upon them. . This, 
therefore, was a grand object with the English 
boroughmongers ; and this object to a. great or- 
ient they effected by the treaties which we are 
now about to see. In their haste, in their hurry, 
and in the pleasing agitation of triumph, they,^s 
well as their cunning agents, wholly overlooketd 
the COST of this profound scheme ; they wholly 
overlooked the ultimate, consequence of deliver- 
ing an industrious people over to hands of usurers 
called fundholders ; being so eager to effect their 
object of permanently keeping the people down, 
they seemed not to have reflected upen.the pos- 
si bill ty of finally bringing themselves down by 
the same means. Against any open resistance 
on. the part of the people, they were prepared, 
they thought, by an everlasting standing army 
and a Bourbon police ; and, as to a resist^npe 
of taxation on the part of the people, they no 
more thought than the farmer's . wife thinks of 
resistance on the part ,pf the bees, when. she. is 
about to take their honey by suffocating them 
with brimstone, in the fall of .the year. 
. 249. We shall by-ajid-by see that they de- 
ceived themselves in this respect 5 but, in the 
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iDeanwhile^ they acted upon these principles and 
with these views, in dictating to the .degraded 
Bourbon the treaty of Pakis of the 20th of No- 
vember, 1815. As to the other ''high allies,'* 
they, actuated by the same general principles of 
hostility towards the rights of the people, had 
each of them his own separate interests to pro- 
vide for, in the enfeebling and crippling of 
France. Then came the savage Russians, the 
plotting Austrians, the up-start and greedy 
Prussians, all of whom had run like hares before 
the republican soldiers of France; then came 
they all, aided by their brother conqueror the 
Bourbon, to demand the surrender of those fron^ 
tier-towns, which were necessary to the defence 
and tranquillity of France, and which had been 
won by the valour of her soldiers. Not only the 
surrender of towns of that description, but of 
other towns, which were in the possession of 
France before the first revolution; and "Louis 
the well-beloved" had the scandalous poltroonery 
to consent to such a treaty. It was a conquest, 
and this king was one of the conquerors ; it was 
a conquest effected by a combination of all the 
kings and emperors against one people, but not 
effected without a hundred millions of English 
money, the employment of which money, and 
other sums for similar purposes, is now shaking 
the hierarchy of England to pieces, that being 
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e»e of the first of the coofiequeiices of the enters 
prise of which we are now speaking. 

250. Besides the cession of towns and of lei^ 
ritory, we shall find the treaty imposing a tribuki 
091 the French nation, as remuneration to the se- 
veral potentates for the trouble and expense of 
conquering and stiipping them ; and, as if thi» 
were not sufficient to show the gratitude of the 
allies for having had the support of '^ one half*^ 
of the pe<^le of France, the people of Franee 
were to maintain two hundred thousand foreign 
troops for five years, to be stationed in France^ 
hi order •' to protect them in the enjoyment of 
their liberty and happiness V* But there is no 
description of ttiis treaty, or rather set of trea* 
ties, that can possibly do justice to this part of 
the history of these times. We must see the 
treaties themselves, or we have but a faint idea 
of the reality. Documents of this sort, of thia 
very great importance, cannot be adequately de« 
scribed : to know what they were, we must sea 
them and read them with attention. Ilie pub-* 
He, at this moment, are nearly twenty years re* 
moved from the date of these treaties. The 
main body of the active men of the present day 
were children, or mere boys, when these treaties 
were made ; and it is them, and those who shall 
come after them, that we have to inform ; and 
we cannot give them solid information withont 
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giving them tHe facts in detail, snd M the fcr- 
mi^ieies atteuding ttieir promulgation. To profit 
falty from th^ inforrafttion ^ich I am row en- 
deavouring to eommnnicate to the English reader, 
he ought first to go back and read again the lat* 
ter p»t of Qiapter IV., where he wffl find the 
state of opinions in England described, preTions 
to the return of Napoleon from Elba. Then 
he should go to paragraph 224, and there read 
the ** declaration of the alKes** upon the landing 
of Napoleon from Eljba. He wiU there see 
their professions of disinterestedness with regard 
to France j he will there see that their declara« 
tion was against Napolbdn, as the enemy and 
disturber of the peace of the world; he wiH there 
see that they pledge themselves to give effect t9 
the late treaty of Pakjs ; he will thete see that 
they declare their readiness to give assistance to 
the French king and the French people against 
the usurper and all his designs ; and then, when 
lie has read these treaties which I am now about 
to insert, he will find them treating France a& a 
conquered nation 3 he will find them parceffing 
out her territory, taking from her even a part of 
her ancient dominions, extorting a tribute from 
her, keeping military oeeapaticm of France her- 
self for Ave years, standing by with a bayonet la 
hand, to compel the people to submit to wsky 
slavery imposed hy their tool, the Bourbon kfng| 
loading them vrith a d^t, and placing them un- 
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der the merciless claws of bands of usurers ; and 
thus leaving them blasted by a tyranny which 
they manifestly expected to be perpetual. Hor- 
rible as this view of their conduct and motives 
is, no man that reads the following treaties can 
have any other view of that conduct and of those 
motives. 

GENERAL TREATY WITH FRANCE. 

The Allied Powers having by their exertions, and the tri- 
umph of their ams, preserved France and Europe from the 
convalsions with which they were threatened by the late en- 
terprise of Napoleon Buonaparte, and by the revolutionary 
system introduced into France for its support; as ihey now 
participate with his most Christian Majesty in the wish, by 
the inviolable maintenance of royal dignity, and by restoring 
tiie validity of the Constitutional Charter, to confirm the order 
happily re-established in France, and to bring back between 
France and its neighbours those relations founded upon reoi- 
procal confidence and good-will, which the mournful conse- 
quences of the revolution and system of conquest had so long 
interrupted; and as they are convinced that their last object 
cannot be attained, except by an arrangement calculated to 
give them just indemnity for the past, and solid security for 
the future — ^They have therefore, in common with his Ma- 
jesty the King of France, deliberated on the means of bringing 
about isuch an arrangement ; and as they have convinced them- 
selves that the indemnities due. to the Powers cannot consist 
wholly either in cessions of territory or in pecuniary pay- 
ments, without greatly injuring the essential interests of 
France in one way or the other, and that it is better so to 
unite them as to avoid both disadvantages ; their Imperial 
and Royal Majesties have therefore taken this as the basis of 
the present negotiations, and have also agreed upon it as a 
basis, that it is necessary, during a certain time, to keep the 
frontier provinces of France occupied by a certain number of 
the Allied troops ; and hare agreed to unite in a definitiTe 
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tnatj tbe Mveral dispoutiont founded upon thMW bates. In 
tbis view, and to tbia end, Hia Majeatj- tbe King of Great 
Britain and Hanover, for himaelf and bia Aliiea on one a:de» 
and bia Majeaty tbe King of France and Navarre on tbe otber 
aide, bare appointed for tbeir Plenipotentiaries to diacuaa, 
agree on, and aign tbe Definitive 'I'reatj. — (Here are tbe 
names of tbe miniaters.) Tbeir fall power baving been ex* 
cbanged and found in dne order, bave aigned tbe following ar- 
ticles :— > 

Art. 1. The frontiers of France remain as tbey were in 
1700, with tbe excepiion of tbe reciprocal modifications in 
tbis Article : — 

1. In tbe Nortb tbe frontier line remains aa it waa fixed in 
tbe treaty of Paris, till opposite Quevorain, tbence it goes 
along tbe ancient frontiers of tbe Belgio provinces, of tbe 
former Bisboprick of Leige, and of tbe Ducbj of Bouillon, 
as tbej were in 1790, so tbat tbe territoriea of Marienburgb 
and Pbllippeville, with tbe fortresses of tbe same name, and 
|be whole Duchy of Bouillon, remain without tbe French 
frontiers. From Villara, by Orval, on the frontiers of the de* ' 
partment of tbe Ardennea, and the Ducby of Luxemburg, as fsr 
as i^rle, on tbe road leading from Thionville to Trevea, the 
frontier line remains as it was fixed in tbe Treaty of Paris* 
From Perle it goes over Launsdorf, Wallnich, Schardorff 
Nnderweiling, Pelleweller, which plaees, with their ban* 
Ueurs, all remain to France ; to Hooore and along the old 
frontiers of tbe diatrict of Saarbruek, so that Saarlouis and tbe 
course of the Saar, with tbe places on tbe right of the above* 
mentioned line, with tbeir banlienrs, will come without the 
French frontiera. From tbe frontiers of the diatrict of Saar* 
brack tbe frontier line aball be the ssme which now separates 
tbe departmenta of the Lower Rhine from Germany, as far as 
to the boundary, to its junction with tbe Rhine, the whole 
of the territory lying on the left bank of the Lanta, including 
the fortresses of Landau, aball belong to Germany. The 
town of Wiessemberg, however, which is intersected by tbiit 
river, remaina wholly to France, with a rayon on the left 
bank ; tbia rayon mutt not exceed 1000 toiaes, and will be 
more particularly determined by the Commissioners who will 
hereafter be appointed to regulate tbe frontiera. 
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: f , jMom tlid. Uonn^h of tbe Lai^a sSma^ t^e d«{i««tuiente' eC 
^ Lew«r Rtene» th^ Uppev RbiMt tbe DouIm, tnd Ibflv 
§«iBt a* far tlie Can^a of Va)id» tkie CroBtUni^maia aa they 
iu» filled ia the Treaty of F«ria. Xh^ Tba]#e^ of tbe BbiiMk 
siball be tb« Ufte of (MtpacatiQn between Frenoe end the Qei^ 
iBail fttetee, b«t tbe pxoperty of tbe hlwd ae it will be deter*! 
]Bine4 in cooaequeiiee of a now eocami^atioo of tbe course o£ 
tb»t jaj&r>, 9h9JX senMdo unfiba^ged, wbatever alteraiioM tb<k 
coarse of tbe river may in process of time undergo.. Com,<«t 
i»i«»i«pers sball be appelated witbin tbree mooitbft by tbe 
Higb Coatr^fiting Powers, on bothsidesi, in order to x^ake ihm 
said examination. Tbe half of tbe bridge betwe^i 9tnMbH 
Imtgb and Kebl sbaU bdong to FraiM:e» aiMl tbe other half to 
tbe Grend Duchy of Baden. 

. 3. To reetora a direct coioinuiiieatioii between tbe Caatoik 
qf (reneTft and SwitzetUnd, that part of the terxitory of Geae 
y/MA Is boittided <m tbe east by the Lake of Geeeve, on thft 
•Dttth by tiie tet ritory of ^e Cantovi of Geneva, on the aortlk 
hy tibe CentoQ of Vaud, and oik the west by the course of Urn 
Vereojbr, and a line whioh comprehends tbe Comnumse of 
C<dl^, Boeoy» and MegreiSy but leares the Comnuee of Fer^ 
«iey ta FreEic% is eeded to the Swiss eonfederation, end united 
v^ the Canton <ti Geneva* 

, 4» Fioai the frontier of the Canton of GeneTa to the Me% 
dttefraneeo, the frontier line ie tbe sanft as that wkid)» in 
)798» eepacated Franoe irom Savoy and tbe eoanty of Nioe» 
The lelatiotts which the treaty of 1814 had re-established hftt 
tveen Fnnee «id the Prindfielity of Moneoe shall for ev«B 
tease^ and the eMse rahttiona take place between that Prinei* 
patity and the kingdom of Saidinia, 

• 5* All territones and distsicta iadndad within tbe fronttec 
^ Fnmce, «» fi*ed by tbe present Artiole, remain nnited to 
Iianoe. 

€* The Contracting Powera shall appoint, within threi^ 
nonths aflter the signUnie of the present Treaty. Coamia^ 
iioiiera to regulate %very thing respecting the fixing of tht 
tnntien on both aides, and as aoon as those Gcnunissionem 
kave finished their laVmrs, maps shall be made, and froatiei 
|^Qate>n»tap^ to made the respective boundaries. 

Art. II. The fortresses and territories wbiqh, by the pra* 
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Mfd»g«nlel«y are no losger to belong to the Freneb territory; 
will be gi^en up to tbe Allied Powers, in tbe period tpeelfied 
im ^e Militery Conreiitioii, annexed to the 9lii Article of the 
preeent Treaty ; and hit Majeatjr the King of Franee r»> 
nuances for erer, for himself, hie heirs and sueceesors, ih% 
right of sovereignty and property irhieh he hitherto eiof* 
oised over the said fortresses and territories. 

- Art. III. As. the fortifications of Hnninguen have ahrayi 
been a ground of nneasinesB to tbe City of Basle, the High 
Contracting Powers, to give to Switaeriand a fresh proof of 
their core and goed-wiH, hare agreed among themselres to 
have tbe ibrtifications of Huninguen razed, and the French 
Goremment engages, for tbe same reasons, noTer to repair 
them, and not to erect any other fortifications within thre« 
le^nes of the City of Basle. 

The neutrality of Switzerland shall be extended to that 
piece of territory which lies i»»th of a line to bo drawn from 
Ugine, that place included, on the south of the Lake of Am^ 
Vi^j, orer La Verge (in tho Bremen Gaaette, La Verye), t» 
Leeherroine, and ^m thence to the Lake of Bevrget uid th« 
Bhone, in the same manner as is fixed by die 22nd Artiole of 
tiie final Act of tbe Congress of Vienna, is respotft to th« 
province of Cbablais and Fancigny. ■" 

- Hie troops, therefore, which tbe Kingof Sarfinia may hvr^ 
in dMse provinces, whenever tbe Powers adjaooBttoSwitaer^ 
lead are in a state of open hostility, or are on the eve of amll 
a staite, shall retire, and may for that pnrpose ttks, te ease of 
skoed, the way over the Vallois ; bat no armed troops of aay 
other Power can pass through, or be stationed in, the abev« 
provinces, except such as Switaerlaad thinks fit to sesdthir 
ther; but this state ^ things most not hinder the adaosnio^ 
4satioii of these countries, as the oivil officers of tho King of 
Sardinia may employ tbe Municipal Guard for the mainfefr 
JMBee of good order. 

Art. IV. That part of the indemnity to be gives by FraMo 
lo the Allied Powers, which consists in money, is-fioMd lo'tho 
Mm of 700 millions of frauBO. The manner,, the peiioda, Md 
the securities of the payment of this sum, ahaU he fogtilrtei 
b^ a separate Convention, which shall bo equdly Talid^nd 
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binding as if they were inserted word for word in the present 
treaty. 

Art. V. As the state of confasion and fermentation ivhicb 
France necessarily feels after so many violent convulsioDS* 
and particularly after the late catastrophe, notwitbstaoding 
the paternal intentions of the King, and the advantages which 
all classes of the subjects necessarily derive from the Consti* 
tutioDsl Charter, makes some measures of precaution and tem- 
porary guarantee necessary for the security of the neigbboar- 
ing States, it has been considered as absolutely requisite to 
occupy, for a fixed time, positions along, the frontiers of 
France, by a corps of Allied troops, under the express reserva- 
tion that this occupation shall not infringe on the sovereignty 
of his most Christian Majesty, nor on the state of possession, 
as fixed by this Treaty ; the number of troops shall not ex- 
ceed 150,000 : The Commander-in-Chief is named by the Allied 
Powers. This army will occupy Conde, Valenciennes, Boii- 
chain, Cambray, Quesnoy, Maubeuge, Landrecies, Aveshes, 
Rocroy, Giret, with Charlemont, Mezieres, Montmedy, 
Tbionville, Longwy, Bitsch, and the Tete de Pont of Fort 
Louis. As France is to provide for the maintenance of this 
army, eyery thing relative to this object shall be regulated in 
A separate Convention. In this Convention, which shall be 
as valid as if inserted word for word in this Treaty, the rela- 
tions shall be fixed between the occupying army and the civil 
and military authorities of the country. This military occu- 
pation cannot last above five years, and may end before that 
period* The Allied Sovereigns, after an expiration of three 
years, and after they have first, in agreement with the King of 
France, maturely weighed the situation and mutual interest 
as .well as the progress which the re«establishment of order 
and peace may have made in France, have recognised in com- 
mon that the motives which induced this measure no longer 
iCzist. But, whatever may be the result of this deliverance^ 
all the plaees and positions occupied by the Allied troops will, 
«t the expiration of five years, be evacuated without further 
delay, and given up to his most Christian Majesty, or his 
lieirs and successors. 

Art. VI. All the other foreign troops, not belonging to th» 
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army of occopation* sball quit tbe French territory ia tbe 
periods fixed in the Military Convention annexed to the 9di 
Artide of tbe present Treaty. 

Art. VII. In all countries which shall chan^ Sovereigns, 
as well in virtue of the present Treaty as of the arrangements 
which are to be made in consequence thereof, a period of six 
years from the date of the exchange of the ratifications shall 
be allowed to tbe inhabitants, natives or foreigners, of what- 
ever condition and nation they may be, to dispose of their 
property, if they should think fit so to do, and to retire to 
whatever country they may choose. 

Art. VIII. All the dispositions of the Treaty of Paris of 
tbe SOth of May, 1814, relative to the Cqun tries ceded by 
that Treaty, shall equally apply to the several territories and 
diiitricts ceded by tbe present Treaty. 

Art. IX. The High Contracting Parties having caused re- 
presentation to be made of the different claims arising out of 
the non-execution of the 19th and following articles of the 
Treaty of tbe SOth of May, 1814, as well as of tbe additional 
articles of that Treaty signed between Great Briiaio and 
France, desiring to render more efficacious tbe stipulations 
made thereby, and having determined by two separate Con- 
ventions the line to be pursued on each side for that purpose, 
the said two Conventions, as annexed to tbe present Treaty, 
shall, in order to secure complete execution of the above-men- 
tioned articles, have the same force and effect as if tbe same 
were inserted word for word herein. 

Art. X. All Prisoners taken during the hostilities, as well 
as all Hostages which may have been carried off or given, 
shall be restored in the shortest time possible. The same 
aball be tbe case with respect to the prisoners taken previously 
to the Treaty of the SOth of May, 1814, and who shall not 
already have been restored. '* 

Art. XI. The Treaty of Paris of the SOth of May 1814, 
and the final Act of tbe Congress of Vienna of the 9th of 
June 1815, are confirmed, and shall be maintained in all such 
of their enactments which shall not have been modified by 
the articles of the present Treaty. 

Art. XII. The present Treaty, with tbe Conventions an- 
nexed thereto^ shall bo ratified in one act, and the ratifications 
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jkhereof shtll be txcbanged in the space of two months, or 
sooner, if possible. — In witness wbereof, the respective Fld> 
nipotentisries have signed the same, and have affixed there- 
unto the seds of their afrms. 

Done at Paris, this 20th daj of NoTember, in the year of 
our Lord 1815, 

(Signed) (L.S.) Castlereagh. 
(L.S.) Wellington. 
(L.S.) Richelieu. , 

additional article. 
The High Contracting Powers, sincerely desiring to giro 
effect to the measures on which they deliberated at the Con- 
gress of Vienna, relative to the complete and uaiversal abo- 
lition of tl|e Slave Trade, and having, each in their respective 
dominions, prohibited without restriction their Colonies and 
subjects from taking any part whatever in this traffic, engage 
to renew conjointly their efforts, with the view of securing 
final success to those principles which they proclaimed in the 
Declaration of the 4th of February 1815, and of concerting, 
without loss of time, through their Ministers at the Courts of 
London and of Paris, the most effectual measures for the en- 
tire and definitive abolition of a commerce so odious, and so 
strongly condemned by the laws of religion and of nature. 
The present Additional Article shall have the same force and 
effect as if it were inserted, word for word, in the Treaty 
signed this day. It shall be inpluded in the ratification of the 
said Treaty. In witness whereof, the respective Plenipoten- 
tiaries have signed the* same, and have affixed thereunto the 
seals of their arms. 

Done at Paris this 20th day of November, in the year of 
our Lord 1815. 

(Signed) (L.S.) Castlereagh. 

(L.S.) Wellington. 

(L.S.) Richelieu. 

separate ART7CLSS SIGNED WITH RUSSIA ALONE. 

In execution of the Additional Article of the 30th May, 
1814, his most Christian Majesty engages to send, without 
delsgr^ to Warsaw, one or more Commissidners to concur in 
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Jiis nsmey aceording to tihe terms of the «aid ottiole, in tke 
^^mniAfttion mid Uqaidation of the reciprocal claims of Frsnse 
«iid the late Dochj of Warsaw, and in all the arraageneiita 
-relatiTe to them. His most Christitti Majesty reeogM«ea, In 
Jespeet to the Emperor of Russia in bis quality of King of 
Poland, the nullity of the Conrention of Bayonne, well under- 
Atood that this disposition cannot receive any applioatien bat 
oonfonnahly to the principles established in the Conventiotis 
aientioned in the 9th article of the Ti^aty of this day. The 
|>rt8ent s^arate article has the same force and validity as if it 
were inserted, word for word, in the Treaty of this day. It 
ritall be ratified, and the ratifications shall be exchanged at 
the same time^ In testimony whereof the Plenipotentiaries 
^a<re signed it, and affixed to it the seal of their arma^ 

Done at Paris, the 90th of November, Year of Grace 1815. 

[The Signatures.] 

. TREATY OF. ALLIANCE AND FRIENDSHIP BETWEEN HIS BRI- 
TANNIC MAJESTY AND THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA, SIGNED 
AT PARIS THE 20tH NOVEMBER, 18l5. 

In the name of the Most Holy and Undivided Trinity. — 
The purpose of the Alliance concluded at Vienna, the 25(h 
day of March 1815, having been happily attained by the rs- 
establishment in France of the order of things which the last 
criminal attempt of Napoleon Buonaparte had momentarily 
subverted ; their Majesties the King of the United KingdoBi 
of Great Britain and Ireland, the Emperor of Aofltrit, Kii|g 
of Hungary and Bohemia, the Emperor of all the RnsMiff, 
«nd the King of Prussia, conudering that the r^ose of 
£ttrope is essentially interwoven with the confirmation of tin 
order of things founded on the maintenance of the Boyal A«* 
thority and of the Constitutional Charter., and wishing to em- 
ploy all their means to prevent the general tranquillity (Ihe 
object of the wishes of mankind and the constant end of thsar 
efforts) from being again disturbed ; desirous moieoipar -to 
draw closer the ties which unite them for. the common inlevesis 
of their people, have resolved to give to the prioetples «>• 
lemnly laid down in the Treaties of Chamnont of the latdf 
JMarch iai4» and of Vienna of the 46Ui of Mnmh 4»15, Oe 
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application tbe most analogous to the present state of affiiin, 
and to fix beforehand by a solemn treaty the principles whiok 
the J propose to follow, in order to guarantee Europe from the 
dangers bj which she may still be menaced; for which pur« 
pose the High Contracting Parties hare named to discuss, 
settle, snd sign the conditions of this Treaty, namely — [tiere 
follow the namfs and titles of the Plenipotentiaries, riz. Lord 
Oastlereagb, Duke of Wellington, Prince Metternich, and 
Baron of Wessenberg]— who, after having exchonged their 
full powers, found to be in good and due form, have agreed 
upon the following Articles : — 

Art. I. The High Contracting Parties reciprocally promise 
to maintain, in its force and vigour, the treaty signed this day 
with his most Christian Majesty, and to see that the stipula- 
tions of the said treaty, as well as those of the particular 
Conventions which have reference thereto, shall be strictlj 
and faithfully executed in their fullest extent. 

Art. 11. The High Contracting Parties, having engaged in 
the war which is just terminated for the purpose of main- 
taining inviolably the arrangements settled at Paris last year 
for the safety and interests of Europe, have judged it advisa- 
ble to renew the said engagements by t!te present Act, and to 
confirm them as mutually obligatory, subject to the modifica- 
tions contained in the Treaty signed this day with- the Pleni- 
potentisries of his most Christian Majesty, and particular! j 
those by which Napoleon Buonaparte and his family, in pur- 
suance of the Trenty of the 11th of April 1814, hare been for 
ever excluded from supreme power in France, which exdu- 
aion the Contracting Powers bind themselves, by the present 
Act, to maintain in full vigour, and, should it be necessary, 
with the whole of their forces. And as the same revolution- 
ary principles which upheld the last criminal usurpation 
might again, under other forma, convulse France, and thereby 
endanger the repose of other States; under these eiroum- 
•tances, the High Contracting Parties solemnly admitting it 
to be their duty to redouble their watchfulness for the tron- 
qnilUty and interests of their people, engage, in ease so un- 
fortunate an event should again occur, to concert amongst 
themselves, and with his moat Christian Majesty, the mea- 
sarea which they may judge necessary to be portued for the 
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safety of their respective Statei» and for the general tran- 
quillity of Europe. 

Art. III. The High Contracting Parties* in agreeiog with 
his most Christian Majesty that a line of military position in 
Prance should he occupied by a corps of the Allied troops 
during a certain number of years, had in Tiew to secure, as 
far as lay in their power, tiie effect of the stipulations con« 
tained in Articles I. and II. of the present Treaty, and uni- 
formly disposed to adopt eyery salutary measure calculsted 
to secure the tranquillity of Europe by maintaining the order 
of things re-established in France, they engage, that in cas& 
the said body of troops should be attacked, or menaced with 
an attack, on the part of France, that the said Powers should 
be again obliged to place themselves on a war establishment 
JBgainst that Power, in order to maintain either of the said 
stipulations, or to secure and support the great interest to 
which they relate, each of the High Contracting Parties shall 
furnish, without delay, according to the stipulations of the 
Treaty of Chaumont» and e»peciany in pursuance of the Tth 
and 8th Articles of this Treaty, its full contingent of sixty 
thousand men, in addition to the forces left in France, or such 
part of the said contingent as the exigency of the case may 
require should be put in motion. 

Art. IV. If, unfortunately, the tSrces stipulated in the pre- 
.ceding Article should be found insufficient, the High Cos* 
tracting Parties will concert together, without loss of time, 
as to the additional number of troops to be furnished by each 
for the support of the common cause ; and they engage to 
employ, in ease of need, the whole of their forces, in order to 
bring the war to a speedy and successful termination, reserv- 
ing to themselves the right to prescribe, by common consent, 
such conditions of peace as shall hold out to Europe a suffi- 
cient guarantee against the recurrence of a similar oalamity.. 

Art. V. The High Contracting Parties having agreed to 
ihe dispoaiticms hid down in the preceding Articles, for the 
piirpose of securing the effect of their engagements during 
the period of the temporary occupation, declare, morieover, 
that even after the eiipkation of this measure, the said en- 
gagements shall still remain in full force and vigour, for the 
purpose of carrying into effect such measures as may be 
X 
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deemed neeessarjr for tbe n^tenanee of diettlpt^ations con- 
tained in the Articles I. and II. of the present Act. 

Art. Vl . To fkciHtate and to secure the execution of Hie 
present Treaty, and to consolidate the connexions which at 
the present moment so closelj unite the Four Sovereigns fbf 
&e happiness of the worid, the High Contracting Parties 
have agreed to renew their meetings at fixed periods, either 
under the immediate auspices of the Sorereigns themselres^ 
or hj their respective Ministers, for the purpose of consult* 
fog upon thesr common interests, and for the consideration of 
tiie measures which at each of those periods shall be consi- 
dered the most salutarT* for the repose and prosperity of na- 
tions, and for the maintenance of the peace of Europe. 

Art. VII. The present Treaty shall be ratified, and ihe ra- 
Plications shall be exchanged within two months, or sooner; 
V possible. — In IMth of which the respective Plenipoten- 
tiaries have signed k, and fixed thereunto the seals of their 
srms. 

Done at Paris, the tOth of'Norember, A.D. 1815. 

(Signed) (L.S.) CASTLtitEAOR. 
(L.8.) Wellington. 

(L,S.) MSTTERNICB. 

(L.8.) Wessbnbero. 
' ifoTx.<>*-Sittil«r Treaties were signed on tiie same day by 
tho PlenipoteBtiariet of his Majesty, with those of the Em- 
peror of Russia and the King of Prussia, respectiTely. 



COPY OF A KOTS ADDBESSSJD BY THE MI^MTAftS 09 TUB 
POVB UNKT&O ^OORTS^ TO XHE SVKB Ot JH^JWUftUy ON rflg 
2QjU OS NOVEMBES^ 

. The QBdertigMd, Ministeisof the United CaMnott, h«f« 
the honour to comouinloate to his ExooUim^tbe Duke of 
Biohelieu, the new Trea^ of AlUanoo wbieh they hare 
•igned in the name and by the order of their aagstt 8of>^ 
feigns. A Treaty^ the «b|eel of whi^ is to gl«se te tbo piiiw 
^ples cottseeratod by <ike Tieatios of ChansMMit and YieuBSy 
^he applioatton most analogous to prosont ciiowMtaDess, sad 
to eonniBct the destiny of France with the oowvoo ^iestsli 
0f Siifopo* Jhm Allied Csbiaots f§ud Hip itebiU<gF «C 4li» 
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order of ttiings, happily re-estftblisiied in tBit country, as oak 
«f tiie essential bases of a solid and dnraWe tfanquillity. To 
dot object their united efforts hare constantly been directed ; 
tund fheir sincere desire tt> maintain and consolidate the re- 
Wt of those efforts has dictated all the stipulations of th« 
«ew Treaty, His most Christian Majesty irill in that act re- 
cognise the soHcitttde wiA which they have concerted the 
measures most proper for removing whatever might here- 
«fter compromise the Internal repose of France, and prepared 
remedies against the dangers with which the Royal Auth<^ 
*ity, the fbundation of public order, might yet be menaced. 
The principles and intentions of the Allied Sotereigna are in 
this respect inrariable. Of this, the engagements which they 
haTO BOW* cofftraeted, furnish the most unequivocal proof; 
but the Kvely interest they take in the satisfaction of his 
mcM Christian Majesty, as well as in the tranquillity and 
prosperity of bis kixq^dom, induces them to hope that the oc- 
eurrenees pro\lded against in these engagements will UQver 
%# realized. The Alli«d Ctbintrts perceive the first guarantee 
#f this bope m the enlightened pnaciple^ awgnnnMnou* ma- 
fim«nts, and personal virtues of his most Christian Majesty. 
His Majesty has recessed with them, that in a state whicb 
Am, d«rkig «he quarter of a century, been toni by revolutioiU 
^j movmawti, U doef net b^oii«r to lerce done to r»-|pi«. 
dnoe calm in the minda^ confidence in the hearts, and equili- 
brium in tbe different parts of the sottal body ; and that wis- 
dom mast be joined with vigour, and moderatioB with fiml- 
^eea, m oader to operata these h^fpy ebai^s^ far hmn 
fearing that his most Christian Miyesty will ever lend on e?^ 
to imprudent or passionate counsels tending to nourish discon- 
tmAB, ranew afarm, resiilmale hatrsid and diVisioAs^ tho AIS^ 
CabiMlB an complete^ aesmted by tbe eiiMlly #iatf wid'i^. 
nerous dispositions which the King has announced in all the 
•pocha of his reign, and particularly at that of his return, 
wtkx tb« late criminal iisvipitioii. They know &at hi* Mi- 
jeaty wiUopimMr to lO) the onemiea of the j^Utc wel^ro ^ 
tranquillity of his kingdom^ under whatever form they nw^ 
present themselves, his attachment to the constitutional laws 
IMWBMlgated under hia own auspicea ; Im wiR decidedly prd* 
•MHKody t» b» tiio fiitker of aU hi* mh^ntUh witbout any^dli- 
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tinction of class or religion ; to efface even the recollection of 
the evils which they hare suffered, and to preserve of past 
times only the good which Providence has caused to arise^ 
even amidst public calamities. It is only thus that the 
wishes formed by the Allied Cabinets, for the preservation of 
the constitutional authority of his most Christian Maje«ty;» 
for the happiness of his country, and for the maintenance of 
the peace of the world, can be crowned with a complete sue* 
cess, and that France, re-established on her ancient bases^ 
can resume the place to which she is called in the European 
system. The undersigned have the honour to reiterate to his 
Excellency the Duke of Richelieu their high consideration. 
(Signed) M£ttebnich. 

Castlereagu* 
Hardenberg. 
Paris, Nov. 20. Capo dIstria. 

251. Having read these treaties ; having thus 
taken a view of the workings of tyranny ; having 
seen this mass of odious insincerity, and of every 
thing monstrous in man ; hav^ing seen the En* 
glish boroughmongers at the bottom of all this, 
and had the full means of estimating all their 
villanous motives; having thus seen, and ihus 
estimated, can we, who live in 1833, refrain from 
rejoicing at the humiliation which we have seen 
them endure since these transactions ; can w^ 
refrain from enjoying their present troubles; can 
we refrain from being delighted at the dangers 
which now surround them ; can we refrain froi^ 
hugging ourselves in the security which we de- 
rive from their alarms; can we refrain from an» 
ticipating with inexpressible pleasure their future 
difficulties, embarrassments, uncertainties, trepi- 
dations, and their probable fate ; all arising from 
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Oeir hai^g t^ied fai die U y pucciti aJy cnid, m* 
ipAeiau^ and eowtt dly nauRr, depicted in Acit 
tonsoetions? Bo^ fhui vidmd io tke gnM^ 
aad CNily in one great oAdd piece ot informatkni^ 
^m do w^t jfct see tkeir coadoet in ite tme and 
fliOBt Btrikiog light. There are frequently little 
l^ts I spdCB Kctle, when considered with rq;aid 
«» the whole ear&ee^ which are better cJilcnhted 
to give as a cteat idea of the character and spirit 
of the parties to a transaction, than we can de» 
the ftoni a view of the whole of the picture all 
Uken togetherr There were of this description 
teany particalar spots or points in these tranaae* 
tions^ which nright be noticed with great adnui«» 
tage to the mind of the reader.. I shril content 
iirfself with two of these ; namely^ first, the 
pattiag to deaA of Msfshal NaY (who had been 
4!reated hf Nafolion a Marshal and Prince cf 
the MdsitWA, who had jouied Nafolbon upon 
his lainfag from Elba, and who was one of the 
•Generals ccHnmaitding the army in Paris, when 
the Alfies arrived,^ Wsixut cfro^i being the Ge« 
neral*in.Cfai£l} ;. and, sbcok0, the stripping 
of the gailanes and museams. These are two 
Iransaetidns whiek mark, in very striking colours^ 
tile (diaraeter of the governsient during the re^ 
gency and reign ci this IQog, Greorge the Fourth ; 
and, dferefore, diey are worthy of our particular 
attention. 
252. Ijou. s accused all those of rebellion and 
x3 
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treason who had been conspicuous in joining 
Napoleon on his return; butj soon after his 
return - to Paris, the Bourbon published an 
amnesty^ reserving a few persons for condign 
punishn^ent. Amongst these few was ' thi§ 
Marshal Ney, who had risen to his high rank 
from very humble life, but who had seen, during 
his battles, kings and princes and nobles fleeing 
before him, like sheep before a dog* It was noyr 
the time for the high-blooded to avenge them- 
selves; they had this man in a prison, and his 
blobd, shed by the executioner, was to wipe out 
the disgrace which his skill and his valour had 
inflicted upon them. In the field they had not 
dared look him in the face; but having him sur:- 
rounded with jailers and executioners, they 
became bold, and screwed up their nerves to the 
battle. The safety of his life had been secured, 
as he thought, and as all the rest of mankind 
thought, by the convention, in virtue of which, 
Paris was surrendered to the Allies; but he and 
the rest of mankind were mistaken ; by acourtr 
martial they condemned him. to death, and . tp 
death they put him ; and it is now my duty to 
lay the case before the people of England, that 
they may pass their judgment on the conduct 
of the parties concerning this deed. * . 

253. First, however, we must havie the 
Ordinancey as it was called, of this Bourbon 
King, which was in the following words : 
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OEDINANCE OF THE KING. 

Louis, by the grace of God, King of France vid Nararr*. 
To all those who shall see these presents, health : — ^An ac» 
CQimt has been rendered to us that sereral Members of tht 
Chambers ef Peen hate aoeepted aeats in a sot-diient Cham* 
ber of Peers, named and assembled by the man who had 
usurped the power in our States, since the SOth March, until 
our return into the kingdom. It is beyond a doubt tha^ 
Peen of. France, until thej are rendered hereditary, hare 
been able and may gire in their resignation ; for in that, they 
only dispose of interests that are purely personal to them. It 
is equally erident, that the acceptance of functions incompa^ 
tible with the dignity with which one is invested, supposes 
and carries with it the resignation of that dignity, and in 
consequence the Peers who are in the situation above* 
mentioned have really abdicated their rank, and have in fact 
resigned the Peerage of France. For these causes we have 
ordered, and do order, what follows :^- 

Art. 1. Are no longer part of the Chamber of Peers the 
undermentioned : — 

Counts— Clement de Ris, Colchen, Comudet, d'Abeville. 

Marsqai. Duke of — Dantzick. 

Counts— De Croix, Dedely d'Agier, Dejean, Fabre de 
TAude, Gassendi, Lacepede^ Latour Maubourg. 

Duxes op^Praslin, X^Iaisance. 

Marshals Duke of — Elchingen, Albufera, Cornegliano, 
Treviso. 

Counts— de Barral (Archbishop of Tours), Boissy d'Anglas. 

Duke — de Cadore. 
' CocNTs—deCanclaux, Caasabianca, de Montesquieu, Pon- 
tecoulant, Rampon, Segur, Valence, Belliard. 

Art. 2. May be excepted however from the above disposi- 
tion thosewhosball justify not having sat nor been willing 
to sit in the soi-disant Chamber of Pe«rs, to which they had 
been called ; they taking upon themselves to make that justi- 
fication in the mouth following the publication of the present 
Ordinance.— Cabtle of. the Tuileries, 24th July, and 21st 
of our reign, (Signed) Louis. 

By the King, 
(Signed) Prince de Talleyband. 
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Loais, by tlie ^rftce of God, &e.— Wiabhig, by the punUIf 
giMnt «f an tttempt witboat ejntiitpte, bat, gfrad«aCing the 
fMemiflhmeiit and IknhiB^ the ttamher of the guilty, to eoo- 
«3iat6 the iiilexeat cf our people, the tfigsHy of o«r etmnii 
ttitl thie tnnquillHy of Evrope, with whiat wo owe to jutfc^ 
cmi the entire seenrity of all the other eitiaens without di«* 
tinefSon :— We hare declared and deekre, ordered and ordor» 
what followfi: — Article 1. The Generala and OiBeets wh« 
iaro betrayed the King befb»e the 93fd of March, or wh« 
here attacked Prance and the GoTemment with ttrmt in thefo 
famda, and ^ose who by riolenee have obtained poseeasion of 
power, sfasll be arrested and carried before the competesl 
CovnciTs-of War, in their reepectice Divisioaa, ifa, — 

Ney, Labedoyere, the two Laliemans, Drouet dfSrIoif» 
£efbbvre DesQonettes, Ameilh, Brayer, Gilly , Mooton Do* 
temet, Groacby, Clansel, Laborde, Debbie, Bertrand, 
Dtoaet, Cambrone Lavalette, Royigo. 

2. The indiyiduals whote names foHow, vis.—- 

Sonlt, Altz, Ezcefanans, Bassano, BCarbot, Felix LepeHe* 
tier, Baulay de la Meurth, Mehee, Fressioet, Thibandemi; 
Camot, VuidamBie, Lamarqne, Ldban, Harel, Per4, Barrere» 
Arnault, Pommereuil, Regnatdt de St. Jean d'Angely, Arw 
ifghi (Ptidna), Dejean (the son), Gaman, Beel, Bonvier 
Dumoolard, Merlin of Donay, Durbach, Dirat, Defermont, 
Bory St. Vincent, Felix DespoTtes, Gamier de Saintes, 
KeHlnet, ffnlHn, Chiys, Courtin, Forbin Janson (the ddest 
son), Lorgue DideTille, shall quit the city of Paris in three 
days, and shall retire into the interior of France, to places 
which our Minister of General Police shall point out, and 
where they shall lemais under his superintendence, until Ae 
Chambers decide upon such among them as shall be sent oat 
6f the kingdom, or be deliTOred oyer Bx trial to the Tri- 
hunalii. 

Shan be immediatsfy arrested such as shall not repair to 
the piece assigned them by our Minister of General Police. 

3. The individuals who AtXL be condemned to quit tb# 
ifngdom, shall hare the 'faeoTty to sell theirgoods and propetty 
in die delay of one year, to ^spose of it, and to send the pro» 
duce of the kingdom, and to receive during that time the 
revenues* m foreign countries, furnishing, however, the proof 
of their obedience to the preient ordonnance. 
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4. The lists of all the indiWduals to whom the 1st and Sd 
articles shall be applicable, are, and remain, closed bj the 
nomisal designations contained in these articles, and shall 
neyer be extended to others, for any causes aod under any 
pretext whatever, other than in the form and according to the 
constitutional laws, which are expressly departed from for 
this case alone. 

(Signed) Louis. 

By tlie King. 
The Minister Secreta / of State of General Police, 
(Signed) The Duke of Otranto; 

254. The bloody Bourbons contented them- 
selves with the absolute death of Nry, and 
another or two ; but^ as the reader will perceive^ 
they kept the axe hanging over the head of every 
man that was really Tormidable to them. Some 
months passed before they actually put Ney to 
death; and when he found that they were seriously 
bent upon taking away his life^ he made a repre- 
sentation of the injustice of so doing, which re- 
presentation he addressed to the representatives 
of the Allied Sovereigns, and particularly to 
Wellington, who was then in Paris, as gene- 
ralissimo of all the foreign troops in France, and 
who had signed the military convention or capitu- 
lation of Paris. It will be seen, by-and>by, that 
the appeal to Wellington was in vain, and Wbl* 
lington's government did, in fact, control all the 
rest of the Allies. With regard to the right of the 
King of Prance to put Ney to death for rebellion^ 
he had no such right : Napoleon was the sove- 
reign, in/act, at the time that Ney obeyed his 
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commands and fought by his side. Will any 
man say that Washington could haye been 
legally executed as a rebel, if he had been taken 
prisoner by Clinton, or Cornwallis, after the 
issuing of the declaration of independence? At 
a time when they had a prospect of ultimate 
victory before them, the English generals in 
America condemned an American captain of the 
name of Huddy, and put him to death as a 
rebel. Cornwallis and his army were taken 
prisoners soon afterwards, and WASHiNcrror^ 
made the captains of this army cast lots to see 
which of them should be put to death in retalia- 
tion for HiTDDr. The lot fell npon Sir Charles 
AsGiLL, who was condemned to die on a d&y 
somewhat dntant, named for his execution^ 
fvhich was loudly called for by the American 
people. His fife was finally spared at th^ inter* 
eession of the Queen of France, who was pre* 
irailed upon to make the application in conse^ 
qtietice of the supplicatiocis of Asgill's mother, 
felt no one ei^r aflfected so nraeh as to doubt of 
the right of the Americans to pat Asgill tm 
death ; and, of course, no one erer aflbeted t» 
doabt of the iHegaiity of punishing Qqitalt • 
HuDDT as a rebel. Huddy was obeying the 
IroYereigik in lact, and so was Nby i and, there^ 
fore, conld not be considered as a. rebel. Let tis 
take what our own history presents to ns io die 
erents of the year 1688. The king, the lawftfl 
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sovereign of the kingdom^ had fled out of the 
country. A foreigner, with a foreign army at hi* 
lieels, landed in Devonshire ; he was joined by 
many noblemen and gentlemen of the kingdom 5 
he came to London, and there assemblies met, 
proclaimed him to be king, and obeyed him as 
king. Here the circumstances are precisely 
parallel* The Russblls, the Cavbnbishrs, and 
many others that could be named, joined the 
foreigner who had thus landed : no matter for 
their motives : they stood in their relationship td 
Ja*mb8 and to William precisely in the same 
degrees that Nby stood in his relationship to 
LotTJs and Napoleon. 1 then put the question t 
Were /i^RussBLLS and /AeCAVBNDisHBb rebeUf 
A rebel is a man who raises his hand against the 
•evereign, in/act, of a country, and not he whe 
happens to take the weaker side in a dispute f4Dr 
the sovereignty : this is law, consonant with reason 
and with natural justice. To contend for the 
principle on which Nby waa deemed a rebeF, 
would be to contend for the right of the victor^, 
in suoh a case, to slaughter half a nation. It 
was said by our parKament and government, and 
hy Louis himself, that (me haff of the French 
peojrfe were for Louie : of course, the other half 
wsfe for Nafouion $ and, of course, one half of 
the French people were rebels, if Nby were a 
lebel $ and this old porpoise of a Bourbon had 
jiisl as much right to slaughter one half of the 
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French people as he had to kill Ney ; and this is 
more, I think, than would be contended for by 
the bloodiest Bourbon or boroughinonger that 
ever existed. 

255. But, besides this security for his life against 
the vindictive fangs of the cowardly Bourbon ; 
besides this guarantee afforded by reason, by law, 
and by natural justice, his life was further secured 
by the military convention, or capitulation, of 
Paris, before mentioned. Ney formed one of 
the army which was besieged in Paris by Wbl- 
j^fNGTON, Bluchkr, and others. Wellington, 
as commander-in-chief of the allied armies, sum- 
moned Paris to surrender. It did surrender 
upon convention or capitulation, call it which you 
will. According to that capitulation, Ney's life 
was perfectly safe, notwithstanding anything 
that he might have done for Napolbon, or 
against Louis ; for, the twelfth article of that 
capitulation was in these words : ^^ Shall be 
" equally respected, persons and private property; 
'^ the inhabitants, and in general all the indivi^ 
^' duals who are in the capital, shall continue to 
^^ enjoy their rights and liberty, without being 
'' disturbed or sought after for anything relating 
'' to the functions they occupy, or shall have oc- 
'^ cupied, their conduct and their political opi* 
^^ nions.** 

256. Nothing can be more full or satisfactory 
than this. Marshal Net was in Paris, and, of 
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course, he came within the meaning of this capi- 
tulation. Not only according to the letter of the 
capitulation, but according to its spirit also ; for^ 
is it not evident, that it was precisely for persons 
in his situation that the article was intended ? No 
person was to be called to account for past con^ 
duct or political opinions. This could not be 
intended for the shopkeepers, nor for the lawyers 
and doctors ; it was not the functions of venders 
of clothes, or of victuals and drink, that this ca- 
pitulation had in view; it clearly had in view, 
men who had been serving Napoi.kon in his 
armies, or exercising some high authority under 
him after his return from Elha. Nev, therefore, 
finding the dastardly Bourbon crew bent upon 
his blood, appealed from them to the Allies in the 
person of that very Wkllington who had signed 
the capitulation ; and now let us hear the answer 
which he received to this appeal ; and let us 
make a just estimate of it, as the rest of the 
world will do; for, relish it how we may, it be- 
longs to us, and will stick to us for ages yet to 
come. It is of more importance than a thousand 
dispatches relating to marches and counter- 
marches ; or relating even to victories or de- 
feats : it is a thing which, if it be not taken as a 
mark of the character of the English nation, 
will, at the least, stand on record as a mark of 
the character of the government of Gkorgb 
the Fourth; and here it is^ for the purpose of 
Y 
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being remembered by the peo]^e of Englanil, as 
long as any effort of mine can cause it to Five in 
their minds, or in those of their poslserity: 

DUKE OF WELLINGTOT^^ ANSWER TO 
MARSHAL NEY. 

Part*, Nov. 15, I8l5. 
M0K8IEVR LK MARBcnAV,-^ luiTe liad ttie faenonr of 
receiving the note which jou addressed to me <m the iStli 
instant, relative to the operation of the capitulation in Paris 
in your case. The capitulation of Paris, of the Srd of July* 
last, was mode between the Coram«Dder-iii>Cliief of the 
Allied end Prussian armies on the one part, and the Prinoe 
d*EckmuK1, Commander-in-Chief of the French army, on the 
other, and related exclusively to the military occupation rf 
Tarts, The object of the twelfth article was to prevent an^ 
measures of severity under the mi^itarj/ authority OF THOSE 
"WHO MADE IT towards any persons in Paris, on account of 
any offices they had filled, or any conduct or political 
opinion of theirs; but it never was intended, and nevwr 
eouid be intended, to prevent either the existing French 
Govemnient, under whose authority the French Com- 
mander-in-Chief must have acted, or any French Government 
which might succeed it, from acting, in this respect, at it 
might deem fit. 

I have the honour to be, 

Monsieur le Mar^chal, 
Your most obedient humble Benrant, 

(Signed) Wbllinotov. 



257. What \ Had the man who signed this 
forgotten, that Lours was one of the Allies, and 
that when this man signed the capitulation, he 
99gned by authority cf Lom8?a completely as be 
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^d by Ae authority of the Kittg of England and 
tdie rest of the AHies ? Had he forgotten this t 
What ! was die eapitulation to bind thone only who 
^•ac^mUy rigned it ; and^ did it leave the Allies 
at liberty to appoint other commanders to 
alai^ter the people of Paris and the soldiers 
-^rein ? What was the capitulation made /or f 
}t was, on the part of the besieged, to obtain 
security from after ii^ury, as the price of their 
non-resistance and surrender ; and, on the part 
of the besiegers, it was to obtain possession of 
the city without risk, without bloodshed, and 
without loss, cost, or injury of any sort; and 
Uiis, as the price of their promises of security to 
ail who were within the city, and more especially 
of security to all those who had held offices under 
Nap<^on, or who were known to hold political 
opinions, and to have conducted themselves in a 
manner, hostile towards the Allies, of which 
Allies Louis was one. Not only, therefore, did 
the capitulation include Marshal Nby ; but, 
the evident principal object of the 12th Article 
was to provide for the security of persons pre«> 
dsdy in his situation. So that, 4f the world ever 
saw a breach of faith more flagrant than all other 
boeaches of faith put together, this was that 
breatsh. 

258. If the prineqile upon which Ney was exe- 
i^uted weve onee to cease to be held in abhonrenoe, 
.tbere can be no capitulation, iio convention, no 
y2 
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treaty, which can be made by men, that any one 
can say ought to be held sacred. If Louis 
could, by his mere will, oimul the capitulation of 
Paris, as far as related to Ney, so he could as 
far as related to others included in that capitu- 
lation, as, indeed, he did, with regard to Soult, 
and many other persons of ten thousand times 
the virtue and the merit of Soult, as will be seen 
by his infamous ordinance in paragraph 253 of 
this book; but this justification of the breach of 
the convention with regard to Ney, would have 
authorised his cutting the throats of all the people 
in Paris, at the time the convention was made. 
That convention stipulates for the security " of 
all the inhabitants who are in the capital.'' As 
if this were not enough, he further stipulates for 
the security, rights, and liberty, of every man ia 
the situation in which Ney then was. There- 
fore, if Wellington's doctrine were sound ; if 
the capitulation were not to extend to those who 
had committed offences against Louis ; then the 
throats of all the people in Paris were left sub- 
jected to the knife of this Bourbon ; and the ca- 
pitulation was nothing more than the means of 
subjecting them to that knife. 

259. But, there was another shuffle put forth 
in order to plaster over this never-to-be-for- 
gotten deed. This shuffle was, that Wellington^ 
and his masters the Allies, had no right to bind 
Louis in tliis respect 5 but. as Ney himself said. 
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tliey came in his name to make the capitulation : 
that he was one of the Allies ; and, iF the reader 
look back to the Declaration of Vienna, which 
he will find signed hy Talleyrand on behalf of 
Louis, and which declaration he will find in para- 
graph 224, he will find that Louis was one of 
the Allies, and that Wellington was the repre- 
sentative of Louis, as much as he was the repre- 
sentative of his right worthy master George the 
Fourth. So that Louis himself stipulated, hy 
his representative, to spfire the life of Ney ; and., 
for the Allies to pretend that they had no riglit 
to prevent him from violating that convention, 
amounted to a declaration that they had no right 
to prevent him, if he had chosen to do it, from 
burning Paris, and all the women and children 
in Paris, as the magnanimous Alexander had 
done at Moscow. 

260. This shuflBe was, however, too flimsy to he 
relied upon without something subsidiary ; and, 
therefore, want of j^hy steal 'power was resorted 
to. Louis, they said, was again in possession of 
his kingly powers ; had all his functionaries and 
army at his absolute command, and that the 
Allies, even if they would have prevented it, had 
not the power of preventing him from putting 
Ney to death. What ! not the powe^' ; when 
they had five hundred thousand bayonets 
in France, and three hundred thousand more 
hovering on the frontiers of France 5 when they 
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bad military occupation of his whole kingdom^ 
and of every fortress therein ; when they had 
absolute and uncontrolled possession of his 
capitaly in which he himself was, and when their 
own foreign sentinels guarded him in the thing 
called his palace ; when they had the power to 
make him give up by treaty part of the dominions 
of France, which had belonged to her for a 
hundred years ; when they had the power to make 
him consent to a treaty imposing a tribute upon 
his kingdom, and subjecting it to their guardian- 
ship and government for five years to a certainty,, 
and, contingently, for any length of time; when 
they had the power to strip the museums of his 
capital in the manner that we shall see hereafter,, 
without obtaining his consent, or the consent of 
any one having authority under him ! What I 
when they had the power to do all these things 
with him ; and when he was, in short, no more 
than a bit of wax in their hands, they wanted the 
power to make him suffer their own capitulation 
to be fulfilled, when the fulfilment of ic required 
that his BourI>on fangs should be kept from tear* 
ing out the bowels of Ney ! 

261. There is nothing recorded in history that 
furnishes anything like a parallel to this trans- 
action, except the breach of the Capitulation of 
Naples by Nelson and the Bourbon King of 
Naples ; when, amongst hundreds of others, the 
Prince, Franc£8Co Caracciolj, was the most 
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coofipicuous victim of English breacli of faith and 
of Bourbon ferocity. Tliis horrible transaction 
does, indeed^ belong to the history of the worthy 
fathec of this King George the Fourth ; and it 
must find a plac^, with all its sanguinary circum- 
stances, in that history. That affair was more 
bloody than this ; but, in its nature it was very 
nearly the same. A capitulation was made by 
Cardinal Rufo on the part of the Bourbon, and 
by Captain Foote on the part of the king of 
England; it was broken by the Bourbon, and 
the breach was sanctioned by Nelson, whose 
name ought never to be mentioned unaccom- 
panied with the mention of the name and the 
bloody end of Francesco Caraccioli. It is 
curious to observe how deeds like this are over- 
looked, or varnished over, and how soon they are 
forgotten by the public, when the persons who 
have committed them have been fortunate m 
war. This deed of Nelson (which this nation 
ought never to rest till it has atoned for in some 
way or other) would seem to be wholly for- 
gotten by the English people. During the last 
session of parliament, a petition, complaining 
that Sir Thomas Trowbridge had obtained his 
rank of Lieutenant m the navy by means of a 
false certificate of his age, was rejectee!, was 
reftised to be received by the House of Com- 
mons ; and, amongst the arguments made use of 
against the reception of it were these two ; 
namely, first, that Lord Nelson had obtained 
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7iis rank in the same manner; and, second, that 
the father of Sir Thomas Trowbridge had been 
the right 'hand man of LordNehon! Such, in- 
deed, he appears to have been in the affair just 
described ; but, how that fact could be a ground 
for rejecting the petition above mentioned, it still 
remains for those who were convinced by that 
argument to explain to the world. 

2G2. But, how did the English nation receive 
the intelligence of this transaction with regard to 
Ney ? The English nation had been too drunk, just 
at that time; had been too busy in preparing oxen 
and sheep to roast ; was too busy still in shouting 
and bragging, and in making Wellington-boots, 
to have time to think about the right or the 
wrong of this transaction ; but, with regard to 
the aristocracy, the clergy, the fundholders, if 
there were any of them who disapproved of the 
conduct of Wellington, not a man of them ever 
expressed that disapprobation ; and it may be 
fairly said, that it hiid the approbation of them 
all ; while it is certain that it must have had the 
approbation of the government. Time, how- 
ever, thcTt great enemy to every thing that will not 
bear tfie test of cool examination, has put this 
matter in its true light at last. It has not, in- 
deed, taken from Wellington his titles of Vis- 
count, Earl, Marquis, and Duke ; it has not taken 
from him any part of more than the million of 
money ^ylJich this toiling nation has been legally 
constrained to give him 3 it has not done any of 
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those things ; but it has (in 1833) rendered it ex- 
pedient for him to have bullet-proof window- 
shutters to his house in Ijondon ; it has caused 
his name to be effaced from the corners of the 
streets on which it was placed at tlie time of tlie 
death of Ney ; and it has caused his picture to 
be knocked down from the sign-posts and, in 
some cases, burned in the streets ; and accounts^ 
of these things he has had an opportunity of 
reading in those very newspapers wliich ap- 
plauded him to the skies at the time when that 
memorable transaction took place which I am 
uow putting upon record. The widow and the 
son of Ney cannot bring back the husband and 
the father to life ; but they can read of these 
things, as well as the rest of the world ; they 
have seen him Prime Minister of England, since 
the death of Marshal Ney ; and they have seen 
the King of England set aside his royal and posi- 
tive engagement to dine, upon coming to his 
throne, with his subjects, the corporation of his 
city of London, because he could not fulfil that 
engagement without danger to the lives of his 
people, danger to be apprehended from the 
necessary presence of his Prime Minister upon 
the occasion : this widow and son cannot bring 
back the husband and father to life; but, with 
the rest of the world, they can hear Sir Robert 
Pkbl exclaim, ** WHAT SHALL WE DO 
WITH THE DUKE ?" an expression uttered 
t5 
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upon this occasion by the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, and stated to the public 
under the hand of Sir John Key, the then Lord 
Mayor of London. 

263. Before dismissing this subject, and 
coming to the second of the instances of those 
transactions, mentioned in paragraph 251, as 
characteristic of the government of England 
during the regency and reign of George the 
Fourth, it is proper to remark on the nature of 
the doctrine of Wellington and of the proceed- 
ings of Louis in the case of Ney, if applied to the 
present state of things in France, What is Louis- 
Philippe ? Is he sovereign of rights or is he merely 
sovereign in fact ? Is there a law that has made 
him king ? If a law, who made the law ? Why, 
the legislative assemblies of France, sanctioned, 
as they say, by the voice of the people. And," 
was not Buonaparte made sovereign by a law, 
after his return from Elba ? Did not the legis- 
latrve assemblies enact that he was Emperor of 
France ? Did not they and he together make a 
new charter ; and were not the people of France 
living under that charter and obeying the laws of 
Napoleon and of his assemblies until after the 
battle of Waterloo ? How, then, couW Ney be a 
rebels unless Souk, and all the rest of the turn* 
coat crew, vAio are now serving under Louis* 
Philippe, are also rebels | and uokss Charles 
tbeTeath^ or his. lineal successor, would, upou> 
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comiBg back to the throne^ brougbt thither by 
armies of Austrians, Russians, Prussians, English^ 
Swiss, Hanoverians, Datchinen, and all sorts of 
devils; unless Charles or his successor, thus brougbt 
back, would have a right to put Soult, Guizot, and 
all the band of turn-coats, of all descriptions, and 
a great part of the people of France, to an igno- 
miniofis death as rebels ? So that, in every pos* 
sible way in which this matter can be viewed,, 
there was not the slightest plea of justice or of 
law for putting Ney to death. But^ bad as the 
Bourbons were, mean, base, and everything bad 
as they were in this act, the act was not, in fact, 
theirs* The act was the act of the whole of 
the Allies sanctioning the instrumentality of 
Wellington. Thus let it stand recorded, and let 
it remain in men's memory to be hereafter en- 
graven on the suitable monuments which shall 
be raised, to perpetuate the glories of the reigns 
of George the Third and Fourth. 

264. 1 now come to the other remarkable 
transaction which immediately followed this 
second fall of Napoleon ; namely, the pillaging 
of the museums and picture-galleries of Paris, it 
will be borne in mind that, after the peace of 1 8 1 4, 
deep lamentations were expressed in England, 
that the museums and galleries had been left un- 
touched at Paris. The reader will please to turn 
to paragraph 218, and paragraph 246. He will 
there find stated the motives to the transaction 
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which I am now about to record. The moment 
the peace of ISH had been concluded, it was per- 
ceived, that France, if left as she then was, 
"would soon be the receptacle of the greater part 
of the rich idlers of England. Amongst the 
objects of attraction with these, idlers, were the 
picture-galleries and museums,' containing the 
famous pictures and other monuments of art, 
"brought from the countries which the French 
Republicans had conquered by their valour, and 
which the); had as much right to bring to Paris 
as they had to bring the flags aud standards 
which they captured in battle. Nevertheless,. 
a great part of the borougli monger discontent at 
tlie settlement of things in 1814, arose from the 
circumstance of Paris having thus become the 
centre of the fine arts ; and they expressed their 
discontent in growls and grumbles, and some- 
times in open invective. When, therefore, they 
had got into possession of Paris again, they 
openly demanded that this cause of their un- 
easiness should be removed most effectually. 
And, as was observed in a former paragraph, Mr. 
BankI'Is, Jien Member for Corfe-Castle, and more 
recently Member for Dorsetshire, and the principal 
trustee for the British Museum, expressed hi» 
liope, in his place in parliament, '* that the 
*^ Museum would not be suffered to remain with 
** their present contents in the twice-conquered 
*^ citv of Paris." 
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265. It seemed difficult, indeed, to find out a 
pretence for stripping these museums; for, in 
the first place, the Declaration of Vienna bound 
all the Allies to give effect to the Treaty of IS 14, 
to cavse it to be fulfilled in all respects, and not 
#9>HJil^^ti>!g niore than should be found neces- 
sary to cause it to he fulfilled in every particular. 
That Treaty had said not a word about museums ;. 
had left the museums the property of the king 
and the kingdom of France ; but, now, having 
conquered France again, it was found to be right 
to strip these museums, in defiance of the prin- 
ciples clearly laid down in the Declaration of 
Vienna, and, on which Declaration it was, that 
the people of France were called upon to take 
part with the Allies. Besides, could the King 
of France wish his own museums to be stripped ? 
And was not he one of the Allies ? Was not 
he one of the conquerors of his own kingdom 
and people ? In spite, however, of declarations,, 
in spite of the most solemn pledges to do nothing^ 
to injure the French nation, the museums were 
stripped, and the project of such stripping was 
first announced in a diplomatic note of Lord 
Cahtlereagh, addressed to the Ambassadors of the 
Allies, dated on thv 11th of September, 1815. 

Upon what principle can France, at the close of sucli a war,, 
expect to sit down with tlie same extent of possessions which 
she held before the Reyolution, and desire, at the same time^ 
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to retain the ornamental spoils of all other countries ? It is, 
that there can exist a doubt of the issue of the contest or of 
the power of the Allies to eflectuate what justice and policy 
require? if not, upon what principle depriipe France of her 
late territorial acquisitions, and preserve to her the spoliations 
appertaining to those territories, which all modern conquerors 
have invariably respected, as inseparable from the country 
to which they belonged ? 

The Allied Sovereigns hare perhaps something to atone 
for to Europe, in consequence of the course pursued bjthem, 
when at Pari?, during the last year. It is true, they never 
did so far make themselves parties in the criminality of this 
mass of plunder, as to sanction it by any stipulation in their 
Treaties ; such a recognition has been on their part uniformly 
nfused ; but they certainly did use their influence to repress 
at that moment any agitation of their claims, in the hope 
tbat France, not loss subdued by their generosity tban by 
their arms, might be disposed to preserve inviolate a peace 
which had been studiously framed to serve as a bond of recon* 
oiliation between the Nation and the King. They had also 
reason to expect that his Majesty would be advised voluo- 
tarily to restore a considerable proportion at least of these 
spoils to their lawful owners. 

But the question is a very different one now, and to pursue 
the same course under circumstances so essentially altered, 
would be, in the judgment of the Prince Regent, equally 
unwise towards France, and unjust towards our Allies, who 
have a direct interest in this question. 

His Royal Highness, in stating this opinion, feels it 
necessary to guard against the possibility of misrepresents* 
tion. 

Whilst he deems it to be the duty of tlie Allied Sovereigns 
not only not to obstruct, but to facilitate, upon the present 
occasion, the return of these objects to the places from whence 
they were torn, it seems not less consistent with their deli* 
cacy, not to suffer the position of their armies in France, or 
the removal of these works from the Louvre, to become the 
means, either directly or indirectly, of bringing within their 
own dominions a single article which did not of right, at the 
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period of their conquest, belong either to their respective 
familj collections, or to the countries over which they now 
actually reigned. 

Whatever value the Prince Regent might attach to ioeh 
exquisite specimens of the fine arts, if otherwise acquire), he 
has no wish to become possessed of them at the expense of 
France, or rather of the countries to which they of right be- 
long, more especially by following up a principle in wav 
which He considers as a reproach to the nation by which it 
has been adopted, and so far from wishing to take advantage 
of ihe occasion to purchase from the rightful owners any 
article they might, from pecuniary considerationsrhe disposfd 
to port with. His Royal Highness would on the contrary he 
disposed rather to afford the means.of replacing them in those 
very temples and galleries of which they were so long the 
ornaments. 

Were it possible that His Royal Highnesses sentiments to* 
wards the person aud cause of Lous XVI 1 1, eould be brought 
into doubt, or that the position of His Most Christian Mo* 
jesty was likely to be injured in the eyes of His own people* 
the Prince Regent would not come to this conclusion without 
the most painful reluctance ; but, on the contrar}'. His Royal 
Highness believes that His Majesty will rise in love and 
respect of his own subjects, in proportion as H« separates 
Himself from these remembrances of revolutionary warfare. 
These spoils, which impede a moral reconciliation betweea 
France and the countries she has invaded, are ifot necessary to 
record the exploits of her armies, which, notwithstanding the 
eause in which ihej were achieved, must ever make the arms 
of the nation respected abroad. But whilst these objects 
remain at Paris, constituting as it were the litle'deeds of the 
countries which have been given up, the sentiments of re* 
mitiBg these countries again to France will never be alto* 
g^her extinct ; nor will the genius of the French people ever 
completely associate itself with the more limited existence 
assigned to the nation under the Bourbons. 

266. After this, the stripping began, and we 
have some account of it in the following dispatch 
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from Wellington to Castlereagh. Let it be ob- 
served, that Castlereagh was at Paris, when he 
wrote his note of the eleventh of September, and 
that this dispatch of Wellington was dated from 
Paris on the twenty-third of September, giving, 
an account of the issue of the affair. 

My DEAR Lord, 

There Las been a good deal of discussion Lere latelj 
respecting the measures which 1 have been under the- 
necessity of adopting, in order to get for the King of the- 
]Netherlands his Pictures, &c., from the Museums; and lest 
these reports should reach the Prince llegent, I wish to 
trouble you, for His Royal Highness's information, with the 
following statement of what has passed :— 

Sliortly after the arrival of the Sovereigns at Paris, the- 
Minister of the King of the Nelher lands claimed the Pictures, 
&c., belonging to his Sovereign, equally with those of other 
powers; and, as far as I could learn, never could get any 
satisfactory reply from the French Government. After seve- 
ral conversations with me, he addressed your Lordship aa 
official Note, which was laid before the Ministers of the 
Allied Sovereigns, nssfmbled in conference ; and the subject 
was taken into consideration repeatedly, with a view to dis- 
cover a mode of doing justice to the claimants of the speci* 
mens of the arts in the Museums, without injuring the feel- 
ings of the King of France. In the meantime the Prussians 
bad obtained from Ilis Majesty not only all the really Prussian 
Pictures, but those belonging to the Prussian territories on 
the left of the Rhine, and the Pictures, &c., belonging to all 
the Allies of His Prussian Majesty ; and the subject pressed 
for an early decision ; and your Lordship wrote your note of 
the 11th instant, in which it was fully discussed. 

The Ministers of the King of the Netherlands, still baying- 
no satisfactory answer from the French Government, appealed 
to me as the General-in-Chief of the army of the King of the 
Netherlands, to know whether I had any objection to employ 
His Majesty's troops to obtain possession of what was his un»- 
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doubted property. I referred this application again to the 
Ministers of the Allied Courts, and no objection buving been 
stated, I considered it my duty to take the necessary mea* 
sures to obtain what was his right. 



267. Thus, at last, it came to the employing of 
British bayonets, in order to carry into execution 
the wish of Mr. Bankes, and of the parliament 
who had so loudly cheered the expression of that 
wish ; and thus was clearly proved that this was 
one of the objects in the bringing back of Buona- 
parte. Now, then, was put to the test the 
sincerity of the parliament, when it shouted on to 
war against Napoleon after his return ; and when 
the two Houses echoed and re-echoed with the 
most solemn protestations not to desire anything- 
that should be injurious or humiliating to the 
kingdom of France. We see here that the con- 
sent of the miserable Bourbon was never declared 
in favour of this stripping. We see that it took 
place in spite of him j and yef, he was owe of the 
Allies who had ^'conquered'' France. This 
act of baseness he appears to have been afraid to 
commit, and, tlierefore, it was committed openly 
without even his apparent assent. The logic of 
Castlereagh is of a piece with the rest of the 
transaction. It was not, he says, to be expected 
that the Allies, who had found it necessary to take 
from France a part of her own long- possessed 
dominions, should leave her in quiet possession 
of the spoils that she had taken in war. Why, 
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to be suw, it was not to be " expected^^ that those 
who had been guilty of one most flagrant breacli 
of faith should very scrupulously abstain from 
committing another. In this respect^ this strip- 
ping of the museums was natural enough ; but, 
upon any other principle^ how the taking away 
of the dominions of France by the hands of her 
Allies was to be a reason for the stripping her of 
her museums, even by those Allies, is not very 
easy to discover. 

268. These pictures and other things are 
called plunder ; but, they were no more plunder 
than the flags taken from the enemy in battle. 
They were taken from countries that had been 
conquered, and some of them even incorporated 
into the empire of France. Napoleon was actually 
sovereign of those countries at the very tune 
when he took away these monuments of art and 
carried them to Paris. If they came froia 
countries of which he had not actually assumed 
and exercised the sovereignty, they were, at the 
very least, booty of war ; and there was no more 
pretence for taking them away than there would 
have been for the taking away of camion, horses, 
carriages, or any other thing taken in war and 
brought to France. 

269. If, indeed, the Allies took away these 
pictures and statues in their quality of conf 
querors of France, then their right was clear ; 
and it was in that character, and that character 
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only, that they could lawfully take them away : 
but, then came the awkward cireumstanee that 
the King of France, the owner of the museums, 
wns one of the conquerors ; and they had sti- 
pulated, according to their Declaration at Vienna, 
to restore him to all his rights^ and possessions^ 
and had never hinted at the thought of making 
those possessions an object of their plunder. 

270» It is quite clear that they never had bis 
consent in a regular formal manner, in any case, 
and that they had his refusal, with regard to the 
pictures which came from the Netherlands^ 
Base as this Bourbon was, like all the other 
Bourbons; base as he was, he was not quite 
base enough to give his consent to the stripping 
of the museums. He had not, indeed, the power 
to prevent the stripping, if he had the will : his 
assent was obtained formally to the stripping of 
his kingdom of its frontier-towns, and to the im- 
posing of a tribute upon his people, the interest 
of which tribute they have yet to pay, and which, 
to all appearance, will be paid by their children, 
who are now in their cradl« ; but, he gave no 
assent to the stripping of these museums ; he was 
afraid to do that, though he had not been afraid 
to impose an everlasting load of taxes on the 
same people who submitted quietly to the tribute, 
though they swore, cried, and tore their hair, at 
the taking away of pictures and statues^^ 

27 1 . Every man of sincerity must be shocked 
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at the sentiments of impartiality and disin- 
terestedness^ expressed by Castlereagh on the 
part of his sincere master, George the Fourth.- 
He, the magnanimous and magnificent George 
the Fourth, did not ivant to have any of the 
pictures and statues for himself! He only 
wanted his brother sovereigns to have their own 
again, and wanted to relieve France of the 
existence of things calculated to keep alive that 
vain-glofious and restless spirit of aggression 
which it was now so desirable to extinguish for 
ever ; and that, therefore, it was from the King^ 
of England's anxious desire to promote the hap^ 
piness of France as well as to satisfy the natural- 
wishes of the Allied Sovereigns, that he approved 
of this stripping of the museums of Paris ! It 
may be truly said, that this Lord Castlereagh was 
a servant quite worthy of the master that em- 
ployed him ; and, as we shall see in the sequel, the 
end of the former was such as to make every one 
call to his recollection this memorable transactioi* 
of stripping the museums of Paris. 

272. Nor wds the effect of this transaction 
been unfelt by the English nation. In spite of 
all these professions of impartiality and disin- 
terestedness, and without pretending to account 
for the cause of so curious an effect 5 and know- 
ing that there were none of those pictures or 
statues that had been taken from England ; it is 
notorious that, in some way or other, a very large 
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part of them very sooti found their way to £ng* 
land; and, if they had been liere knocked to 
pieces or burnedj the consequence would have 
been small. The evil would have been of little 
amount. The nation would have had no cause 
of repentance on this account ; but, at this very 
moment (1833), the parliament has been called 
upon to vote seventy-five thousand pounds, ster- 
Jing, for the building of a gallery wherein to 
put pictures and statues, which have now become 
so great in quantity as to require such a building 
to hold them. Here is a sum of money, to be 
taken out of the labour of the people, sufficient 
to maintain four thousand families of labourers 
/or one year, and the interest of which would 
maintain one hundred and seventy-five labourers' 
families for ever. 

273. Viewed as an object of worth to a nation, 
the museums were worse than useless to France. 
It has always been seen, amongst nations as 
.amongst individuals, that a proneness towards 
ithings of show ; that a general taste for what 
^re called the fine arts, tends to the degradation 
:aiid slavery of a people. The countries of 
painters and of poets have not been the 
-countries of freedom ; and it is very natural that 
:they should not. A people will always be proud 
M)f something: one of military renown ; another 
rof naval renown ; another of commercial great- 
:iiefis ; another of excellence in the fine arU, as 
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tbey ace called^ until every third man wishes to 
be a painter, a poet, or a musician; atuyther 
^11 be proud of its good laws, its liberties, its 
good living. Now, unhappy is it for a nation, 
when it happens to make a choice of a thing to 
be poud o^ which thing has tendency neither to 
strengthen it against its foreign enemies, nor to 
make the people easy and happy at home. All 
the efforts which can be made will never make 
Englishmen painters and poets and musicians : 
bodies filled with beef and beer are not to carry 
iSiroats and eyes and ears for singing and paint- 
ing ; lenUls for dinner, a lettuce for supper, raw 
green peas and beans for a dessert, and vermi- 
celli, snails, frogs, and polenta, for days of feast- 
JOg ; these produce soil pipes, sharp eyes, and 
delicate ears, laziness, filth, and cunning too pro- 
foittid for Satan himself. All that can be <k)ne, 
in England, by squanderings upon galleries and 
Riuseums, is to excite a desire in the vain and 
frivolous part of the nation to hanker after such 
things. Men will desire to excel in son^ething, 
wd a wise rukr of the people will always 
endeavour so to manage things that it may be 
the geiieral taste of the people to dedre to excel 
iii those things which conduce to the perma- 
nent power and greatness, to the pubiic-^spirit, 
to the morality, to the ease and happiness of die 
natimi. The loss of the museums to France was 
a thing which France aaght not to have regretted ; 
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but she is entitled to entertain lasting resent- 
ment against those who' stripped them, and 
against England in particular ; for, without her 
consent and approbation, it is well known that 
they could not hove been stripped. 

274. Having now described the treatment 
which France experienced in consequence of 
Napoleon having been brought back, or having 
come back, from Elba ; having fully shown the 
motives that were at work to produce tliese con- 
sequences ; having exhibited the Bourbon, '^ le 
d^r^*' ffuardedf in Paiiis, by foreign bayonets, 
against his own ^^ hmng gubfects^** round whose 
devoted necks he had been made to hang the 
mill-stone of a bebt, under which for them and 
their children's children to toil like slaves to all 
generations ; having thus placed the fruits of the 
battle of Waterloo before the reader, as far as 
those fruits related to France, I should now go to 
the American War, which was, as we have 
seen, brought to a close so suddenly an4 un- 
accountably, just before the return of Napoleon ; 
Imt, before 1 enter upon that important event, 
the most important, as to its consequenffies, of 
this king's regency and reign, it is :necessary to 
take a locdc: at the effects produced in England, 
by the events recorded in the forgoing part of 
this present chapter. 

275. The firat and naturaLeflPeets were shouts, 
and 4)iher. marks ; of triumph, apparently universaU 
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There was a large part of the nation who were 
very far from rejoicing on this occasion, and 
amongst these was the writer of this history, who 
was also the writer of a weekly publication 
called the " Political Register »* The rejoicings 
began the year before, when Napoleon was 
banished to Elba ; and these, indeed, were tlte 
grand rejoicings. The King of Prussia and the 
Emperor of Russia, together with several of the 
petty despots of Europe, with long trains of 
whiskered and sabred followers, came for the 
double purpose of helping the boroughmongers 
to rejoice, and to scowl at the friends of the 
advocates of parliamentary reform. By the 
swarms who upheld corruption and fed upon 
tlie taxes, they were received as demigods ; 
cringed to, and almost literally worshipped by, 
crowds of base men and women, who felt that 
•the food within them had not been earned, and 
tiad proceeded from the sweat of an ill-fed and 
ill-clad people. These swarms had, for many 
years, and a great part of them from their in- 
fancy, lived in fear of the result of the contest; 
in fear that the example of France would produce 
■such a change of things in England as would 
compel them to work for their bread, instead of 
being able to compel others to work for that 
bread. Unable to reason upon the subject to 
any extent, and to look into a detail of causes ; 
•with heads stuffed with newspaper intelligence 
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and lucubrations, that had arrived at the simple 
idea, that Napoleon was the sole cause of all 
their danger; that in him they saw embodied 
that which, if not destroyed, would take from 
them the bread of idleness^ strip them of their 
unmerited fine clothes, and compel them to live 
a life of labour and of frugality. Therefore, 
when they saw him what they deemed destroyed, 
their feelings were those of boundless joy and 
exultation; such as we may suppose would be 
felt by an assemblage of undetected thieves, 
burglars, and murderers, upon receiving sure and 
certain information of the annihilation of the 
devil. 

276. Those of them who lived in the great and 
all-corrupting metropolis ; those immense swarms 
of Jews and Jew-like professors of Christianity; 
all the tribes of fundholders and of usurers of 
every description ; all the makers and issuers and 
negotiators of paper-money ; all the tribes of 
creatures living in, or creeping about, the in- 
numerable public offices; all their immediate 
dependents, not only servants, but tradesmen : 
all these, amounting to hundreds of thousands, 
set up one general unanimous shout of joy. That* 
universal shout over, they then began visiting and 
revisiting each other ; balls, plays, masquerades, 
illuminations, processions, from the solemn and 
gaudy buffoonery of the freemasons down to the 
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little ragged children at the Lancasterian schools. 
The houses in the streets were decorated with 
transparencies and paintings^ as in the case of 
a jubilee at Rome. 

277. Those living in the country hastened, 
where they had the means, up to the grand scene 
of exultation, crowding after the delivering demi-- 
gods, striving, as it were, for life, to obtain the 
means of being able to say that they had 
" touched " some part of the garments of the 
Autocrat of Russia, of the King of Prussia, or 
of a Prussian general of the name of Bluchkr, 
who, though old and having his mouth well 
guarded with whiskers, was said to express his 
fear lest his lips should be carried away by the 
kisses of the ** ladies of England /'* The cities 
and towns in the country imitated London to the 
utmost of their power. Oxen were roasted 
whole ; and it was a miserable town that did not 
roast whole one or more sheep. These animals 
were led to the slaughter in the true heathen 
style ; decorated with orange ribands in sign of 
the triumph of the Dutch; white ribands in 
sign of the tiiumph of the Bourbons ; and the 
whole always surmounted by the triumphal 
British flag, while the tri-coloured flag reversed,, 
was placed under it. Upwards of two hundred 
oxen were roasted whole, and upwards of two 
thousand sheep. One boundless scene of extrava- 
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gance and waste^ and idleness and dissipation 
pervaded the whole kingdom, the people ap- 
peared to be all raving drunk, all raving mad. 

278. Lord Casixbrragh, who had been the 
negotiator of the Treaty of Paris, was received 
m the House of Commons by the Members all 
rising up, and by the clapping of hands ; and, as 
to Wellington, the subject of lamentation ap- 
peared to be, that there was no earth good enough 
for him to walk upoti, and thac the treasures of 
the nation were all too small, and its honours 
too diminutive, to leave a hope in the mind of 
any man that a sufficient reward would be found 
for him \ and, indeed, in his own pedigree in the 
peerage, it is plainly stated that the nation '^ h<td 
not the power to reward him sufficiently ;^* 
though he has the generosity to confess, that it 
did its best; and what that best was, we sliall 
see furtlier on in this history. 

279. Let me do justice |p the people of Eng- 
land, however. They were not all either drunk 
or mad ; but those that were not were compelled 
to be silent for the time. The sober part of thei 
nation, and particularly the parliamentary re- 
formers, and especially those amongst them who 
were capable of estimating the ultimate effect of 
the means which had been resorted to, to obtain 
this triumph, witnessed these scenes of cowardly 
and insolent exultation with feelings of disgust, 
contempt, and, sometimes, indignation ; but by 
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no means with feelings of disnaay. They saw 
that the triumph would be but of short duration ; 
and they thought, and they said, that the means 
which had been made use of to obtain this 
triumph, which was, in fact a triumph over par- 
liamentary reform, and not over anything else ; 
they saw that the means which had been made 
use of to obtain this triumph; they saw, and they 
said, that the debt which had been contracted 
for the purpose of purchasing the triumph (for 
purchased it was with English money), would 
finally produce that parliamentary reform which 
the purchase was intended to prevent, and which 
the insolent rejoicers thought the triumph had 
prevented for ever. 

280. The government was resolved to make 
the most of the drunkenness and madness excited 
by this event. Men are always prone to believe 
that that is which they wish to be ; and, there- 
fore, the government^ might really believe that 
all contest with the parliamentary reformers 
was now at an end ; that no man in future 
would dare to raise his voice in favour of any 
change in the mode of electing members of par- 
liament; and that seat -selling in the legislature^ 
and pluralities and non-residence in the church, 
were now in perfect safety, and to be of duration 
equal to that of the hills. This might be the view 
which the government took of the matter ; and^ 
indeed, the language in the two houses of par- 
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liameut seemed to warrant the opinion, that this 
vras the view which it did take of the matter ; 
for^ no man dared open his lips in either house 
upon the subject of reform, while everlasting 
taunts were poured out upon reformers, who 
were now spoken of as a race become obsolete. 

281. At any rate, the government did its best 
to make the most of the delusion. It had feast* 
ings and shows of all sorts to entertain the con- 
tinental kings and their endless tribes of followers. 
It had a grand naval show at Ports mocjth, 
drawing together the whole country round about, 
and covering the sea with shows of the most 
expensive description, the Prince Regent going 
in pei-son with all the parade capable of being 
furnished by his extravagant government. From 
port to port the roar of cannon was continually 
telling the world that England was mad. No 
expense was ever talked of; the people imitated 
the government, seeming to vie with each other 
who should waste most and who should give 
clearest symptoms of madness. The thousands 
of mail and other stage coaches, their horses 
covered with ribands and ensigns, communicated 
the insanity to the utmost corners of the island ; 
and, lest all this should not be enough, the go«- 
vernment itself expended three hundred thousand 
pounds of the public money in fire-works, Chi* 
nese temples and bridges, triumphal arches, and 
lUl sorts of means to draw idlers to London, and 
z3 
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to give an impression to the public mind, which 
it thought would never be effaced. But there 
was one item in these scenes which deserves par* 
ticular notice. There is a piece of water in a 
park called HYDK-park, which lies close on the 
west of the west-end of the metropolis, which 
piece of water (called the Serpentine River) is 
capable of carrying boats of considerable dimen- 
sions. On this piece of water, at an enormous 
expense, a naval fight was contrived to add to, 
and to confirm, the delusion of the people. The 
war was now over with France ; and, therefore,, 
the enemy to be defeated, subdued, and de- 
graded, was, the United States of America. To 
attempt to describe the combat would be useless; 
equally useless almost to speak of the result : it 
was fierce and long ; as long at least as was ne- 
cessary to amuse and delude the gazing crowd, 
consisting, it was almost officially said, of half a 
million of persons, amidst whose unanimous ac- 
clamations, loud enough to shock the heavens 
themselves, and wicked enough to delight the 
infernal regions, the American vessels were finally 
compelled to surrender to superior valour and 
skill, and were gently towed off in triumph, their 
flags reversed, hanging half-mast high, while that 
of England flowed from the tiptop mast over 
their heads 1 And now let it be remembered that„ 
as we shall see in the next chapter, at this very 
moment the American ships were beating and 
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capturing the English, man for man and gun for 
gun, on every part of the ocean and on the lakes ! 
282. That which has been described above 
relates to the rejoicings of 1814, which took 
place in the dog-days of that year. Great 
efforts were made by the government, and by the 
boroughmongers and parsons, to revive the re- 
joicings in 1815, after the battle of Waterloo. 
Infinite pains were taken by the corrupt press to 
produce a new roasting of oxen and of sheep, and 
to cause a repetition of the balls and plays and 
shows of the year before ; but all these efforts 
were vain : the nation had had a taste of peace ; 
a sober fit had followed the drunken fit, sanity 
had succeeded raving madness ; and the indus- 
trious part of the nation had discovered, or at 
the least they began to suspect, that they had 
purchased victories at too dear a rate ; that they 
had carried on war for two-and-twenty years, in 
order to load themselves with everlasting debt 
and taxation. It is impossible to describe the 
cool indifference with which the main body of 
the people received the news of the glorious 
victory of Waterloo. A year of peace had 
taught them the worthlessness of victories ; and, 
short as the period had been, they discovered 
that some change or other must take place in the 
mode of carrying on the government ; or that, 
after all, there must be a sort of revolution in 
Englandy notwithstanding all that was presented 
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to them in the terrific example of France, in* 
eluding even the tribute and the stripping of the 
museums. 

283. The causes of this altered tone in the 
people were several ; but generally there was an 
impression upon their minds that the victories 
were a sort of cheatery, by which taxes were to 
l)e wrung from them for ever. Meetings, county 
meetings and town meetings, had begun to be 
held for the purpose of petitioning the parliament 
to repeal the property tax. The government 
had pleaded the continuance of the war with 
America, if not with France. That pretence 
was now removed ; and the nation had resented 
even the use of that pretence. 

284. The innumerable swarms of those who 
lived on the taxes began now to see, that the 
existence of Napoleon was less dangerous to 
them than his extinguishment. As long as the 
nation could be terrified by the sound of his 
name, nobody ventured to cry out very loudly 
against taxes ; but, when he was destroyed, to 
repeal taxes became the general cry. The go- 
vernment was compelled to begin to narrow its 
expenses. From full-pay officers came to half- 
pay: whole troops of commissaries and army 
and navy retainers, and whole troops of barrack* 
masters and other devourers of the fruit of the 
people's labour, were either discharged or greatly 
reduced in their pay. Troops of servants turned 
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off in consequence, and a general tone of com* 
plaint amongst a great part of those who had 
been loudest in their exultations at the fall of 
Napolkon. 

285. But there was at work another cause, 
more efficient than all the rest put together, 
though not perceived by ^upelficial observers; 
namely, a great diminution in the quantity of 
the circulating medium^ or money, of the country. 
People wondered what was the matter with the 
country : the old maxim, or saying, of " Peace 
and Plenty " seemed to be a falsehood in this 
case; for peace had brought with it general want 
and distress. It seems strange $ but instead of 
that ^' indemnity for the past and security for 
the future," which Pitt had promised as the 
result of a glorious peace> the nation found the 
peace productive of more distress than the war 
had been ; and in the future, no man saw any 
prospects of security for what he had left : be his 
property of whatsoever nature it might, he found 
it daily diminish in amount of nominal value, 
Avhile all contracts seemed to have ceased to be 
binding. 

286. These effects were produced by that 
diminution in the quantity of the circulating 
medium, which diminution was produced by the 
peace. A place will present itself hereafter to 
enter into a history of the currency or circulating 
medium of the country, and of the terrible evils 
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inflicted upon the nation by the legislative mea- 
sures respecting it ; but it is necessary here to 
say some little matter upon the subject, in order 
to account for the state of lassitude into which 
the nation now at once fell, sinking down all 
at once under a load of laurels and a load of 
dbtress. 

287. Every one knows, who reflects at all upon 
the matter, that, in whatever degree the circu-* 
lating money be diminished in quantity, it must 
necessarily be raised in its quality ; that is to say, 
that it must be worth more than it was before ; 
that is to say, that a smaller sum of it will pur- 
chase a bushel of wheat, for instance, than would 
be required to purchase a bushel of wheat if the 
quantity in circulation were larger. Hence every 
one must see, that, to diminish the quantity of 
money is to lower prices, to augment the real 
amount of all debts, and all debtor-engagements 
for time, to raise rents in effect, to augment the 
real amount of mortgages and of interest on mort- 
gages ; and that, as the debtor-part of the com- 
munity must always consist principally of those 
engaged in active industry, a great sudden reduc- 
tion in the quantity of the circulating medium of 
a country must produce great atid general distress 
amongst all the industrious classes ; atid that, one 
of the features of this distress must be, a diminu- 
tion in the quantity of employment to be given 
to the working part of the people. 
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288. This was the main cause that was at work 
in England at the time of which we are speaking f 
the main cause that was at work to produce that 
lassitude^ that disgust, that despair, indeed^ which 
had succeeded the drunken and boisterous re- 
joicings of only fifteen months before. We hav« 
seen Lord Castleheagu received in the House 
of Commons, the members all standing up and 
clapping their hands : we have seen Wellington 
with a dukedom and about a million in money 
thought too little for him : we have now (1833) 
seen that same Castlbreagh cutting his own 
throat and killing himself at North Cray, in 
Kent, only seven years after this clapping of 
hands : and we have seen that same Welling- 
ton with bullet-proof window-shutters to his 
house, his name being rubbed out from the cor- 
ners of streets, and his picture hauled down from 
the sign-posts. It is for history, real history, 
useful history, to trace such wonderful changes 
to their source; and this I trust is a duty which 
I shall be able to perform, when I come to the 
proper place for doing it. 

289. At present, to account for the great change 
just described, which was almost that of a change 
from nuptial rejoicing to that of funeral mourn- 
ing, it is necessary to state, that a great diminu- 
tion of the quantity of the circulating money had^ 
from the following cause, taken place since the 
conclusion of the treaty of Paris of 1814. Dur- 
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ing the war the paper-money of the Bank of 
England was, by law and in effect, a legal tender; 
that is to say, men were compelled, if required 
so to do, to take it in payment of debts ; and as 
other banks could pay their paper in Bank-of- 
England paper, all was in fact a paper-money, 
as completely as the assignats of France had ever 
been, only not depreciated to the same extent* 
Prices were, generally speaking, during the war, 
and the latter part of the war especially, double 
what they had been previous to the war, and 
double what they naturally would be again if an 
end were put to this depreciation of the paper- 
money. 

290. Now the cause of the distress which began 
to make its appearance the moment the peace of 
Paris was concluded, was this ; as the law then 
stood it provided for the resumption of cash- 
payments by the Bank of England at the end of 
six months after the conclusion of a treaty of 
peace with France, Of course the moment that 
treaty was concluded in 1814 the Bank began to 
provide for resuming its payments in cash ; or in 
other words, to provide itself with gold to take 
up its depreciated paper. Or, to speak in more 
intelligible language, to give to the holders of its 
notes, who would at the end of that six months 
have a right to demand, and who certainly would 
demand, gold in exchange for the notes. The 
Bank had no other mode of effecting this object 
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than by withholding the discounts or tendings of 
paper-money which they had been accustomed to 
carry on for a long time. To withhold this dis- 
count, was to take out of circulation many 
millions of the then circulating money. The 
parliament did not, indeed enforce the law at 
the end of six months ; we shall afterwards find 
when we come to speak fully of the history of 
this matter, which we shall find connected, and 
closely connected, with all the present (1833) revo- 
lutionary movements: we shall find that the Bank, 
and those who throw about paper-money, pre- 
vailed upon the parliament to put off the enforce- 
ment of this law from time to time for nine years 
longer ; but, there was no certainty that the par- 
liament would do this : there was no certainty 
that it would not suffer the law to go into effect 
at the end of six months, beginning in June 
1814 ; and, if it had, the enforcement of the law 
would have taken place in December 1814. 
This, therefore, placed the Bank in a state of 
great peril : it compelled that institution, which 
had in fact an almost direct control over the for- 
tune of every man in the country, and especially 
every tnan in trade ; this uncertainty compelled 
that body to resort to the means before described^ 
of securing itself against absolute bankruptcy. 

291. This was the cause of the diminution 
of the quantity of the money circulating in the 
country ; this produced a species of stagnation 
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in all the pursuits of industry, such as is not to 
be described to any one who was not a spectator 
of the scene. ** Money became scarce ;" every 
one had it in his mouth, ^^ How 9carce money 
is!** ITie mass of mankind cannot, without a 
cessation of the pursuits necessary to the carry- 
ing on of the aflairs of tJie world, acquire that 
knowledge which is necessary to make them 
understand the real cause of effects like these. 
All at once, prices fell : rents were, in fact, 
nearly doubled in real amount : timber, bought 
upon credit the year before, had now to be paid 
for in the nominal amount contracted for, while 
it took double the Cfuantity of timber to be soM 
for that amount. Credit is, in ordinary circum-* 
stances, of great value to a nation, as well as to 
an individual : the solidity of every thing in Eng- 
land; the confidence between man and man; 
these, to which may be added the verycliaracter 
of the people, have made £i^!and a country of 
credit : the great object here, amongst trades* 
people, seems to be, to get you to take their 
things away, without hardly an inquiry as to 
the time of payment : almost all is cr^it ; and, 
let the reader observe, that this change, with re- 
gard to the currency, nearly doubled the amount 
of every debt in reality : let him further observe, 
that it is the poorer part who are the debtors, and 
the richer part who are the creditors ; the thou- 
sands who are the creditors and the millions who 
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are the debtors : let them bear these things m 
mind, and he will no longer wonder, that this 
people, who had been drunk and mad in 1814, 
became, notwithstanding the battle of Waterloo, 
sober, thoughtful, and, so far from rejoicing at 
the peace, that took place in ]815, were every- 
where heard exclaiming, *^ Curse the victories^ 
OHd cm'se the peace T 
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CHAPTER VL 

American War. — Grounds of it. -^Tyranny of 
Impressment, — Motives of English Govern^ 
ment. — TTieir deadly Hostility to Freedom.-^ 
Their employing Captain Henry as a secret 
Agent in the United States. — Their Treat" 
ment of Americans whom they had im^ 
pressed. — Their shutting of them up in a Pri" 
son in Dartmoor. — Their Determination to 
destroy Freedom in America. — John Wilson 
Crokers Manifesto. — Devastation of the 
Tovms and Villages and Plunder of the 
Farm-hotises on the American Sea-coast. — 
Bloody Works of our Allies, the Savages, 
at French'totm, on the River Raisin.-^ 
Sacking of the little Tovm Hampton, in 
Virginia. — Bm^ing of Washington. — Gross 
Delusion of the People of England. 



292. We are now about to enter on that 
event, or, rather, series of events, which were the 
most disgraceful to England of any that took 
place during the whole of this disgraceful re- 
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gency and reign. We are now going to see 
pulled down the insolent pride of that Navy, to 
question the superiority, and, indeed, the invinci- 
bility, and even almost the omnipotence, of which, 
was deemed presumption approaching towards 
legal crime ; and the officers of which the people 
seemed to think it their duty to cringe to as to 
beings of an admitted superior order. We are 
now going to witness those events and trans- 
actions which snatched the incense from the 
altar of this race of idols, worshipped by the 
folly and baseness of the people. We are going » 
to behold that series of occurrences which, more 
than anything else that has happened within a 
hundred years, has tended to restore the cower- 
ing and besotted people of England to their spirit 
and their senses, and to convince them of the 
nothingness of lank and title, when put in com- 
petition with a love of freedom and a resolution 
to maintain it. 

293. The reader will bear in mind, that this 
war was concluded by a treaty of peace, in the 
month of December 1814, as mentioned in the 
last chapter, paragraph 227 ; and that, in the 
same chapter, we left this war on one side, in 
order to avoid breaking the chain of the narra- 
tive relating to the second fall of Napoleon. 
We must now go back to the origin of this 
American war, which the reader will find, fully 
stated, in the paragraphs from 142 to 154, both 
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inclusive. When those paragraphs have be«n 
read over again, the reader will be prepared to 
resume the historjr of this war, and to go 
through it to the end. 

294. We must, however here notice some 
transactions which took place previous to the 
i>KCLARATJoiv OF WAR, which, as vve have seen, 
was made by the Americans on the 18th of June, 
1812. The grounds of the war have been 
stated : those grounds had always been in 
existence, more or less, from the year 1793 until 
the time when the war was actually declared. 
Tliere had been a reconciliation by Treaty, in 
1794; but the conduct of England had always 
been a subject of complaint with the Americans : 
she was always issuing some Order in Council 
or another; always laying some restraint upon the 
Americans, which they complained of as breaches 
of the laws of neutrality ; but, these differences 
were patched up from time to time^ till at last our 
naval officers assumed the right of irr^ressing 
seamen upon the high seas from on board the 
ships of America; and they, with the utmost inso- 
lence, and unsparing vioIen<!€, did all those things 
which are mentioned in the latter part of para- 
graph 146. Still the two nations were at peace all 
this while ; and our government was always ex- 
pressing towards that of the United States, the 
most sincere and ardent desire to cherish and pre- 
serve all the relationships of amity and good-will. 
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295. Hollow, indeed, were tliese profes- 
sions ; for, just previous to the declaration of war 
being issued by America, it was discovered by tlie 
American government, that the English govern- 
ment bad been employing a secret ageni in the 
United States, /or thepwrpose of embarrassing 
the govermnent of the United States ^ and of 
effecting f if practicable^ a breaking-up of the 
tmion of the States ! This discovery appears to 
have l>€en made by the President in the month of 
jVlarch, 1812 ; just about three months previous 
to the declaration of war. The President cora- 
mnnicated the information to the two Houses of 
Congress ; and the documents attached to his 
Message, established these facts; ^^that the British 
^^ government, in the midst of amicable professions 
" towards the United States, employed a secret 
^^ agent in fomenting disaffection to the consti* 
'^ tuted authorities of the nation, and in intrigues 
" with the disaffected, for the purpose of bringing 
" about resistance to the laws ; and, eventually, 
^^ in concert with a British force, of destroying 
" the union, and forming the eastern part thereof 
^* into a political connexion with Great Britain/* 
All the documents were laid before the Congress ; 
and they fully established the facts stated by the 
President. These documents show,* that one 
John Hktjiiy, who was called Captain Hhnry, 

* See all the documents in Cobbett's Political Register^ 
▼ol. xxu pag^ 6d9 to page 704; aad page 724 to page 73a. 
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was employed, as the President describes by Sir 
James H. Craig, the Governor of Canada. There 
are letters from Crajg himself to Henry ; from 
Ryland, Craig's secretary, to Henry; divers 
letters from Henry to Craig and to Ryj.and; 
Letters from Lord Liverpool, and Mr. Peel, 
now Sir Robert Peel, expressing approbation 
of Henry's conduct ; and clearly showing, that 
he was an agent, authorized by the government ; 
and that the objects of his agency were those 
which were stated to the Congress by the Pre- 
sident. 

296. This is a matter wholly unknown to the 
people of England : it came forth in the bustle of 
war : it was stifled by the hireling press : but, it 
forms a material fact in this history ; for it was 
^ great addition to the other grounds of war ; it 
1}eing manifestly impossibly to live at peace with 
a government capable of deeds like this, which 
it is not necessary to characterT^ej because every 
man of common honesty will characterise then) 
for himself. It is, however, for us Englishmen to 
remember, that one of the grounds of our govern- 
ment for making war upon the French republicans 
was, that they sent agents into foreign coufiiries 
to stir up the people against the governments. 
Here, in this John Henry, we have a man de~ 
manding his reward, for having devised a scheme 
for separating a part of the United States from 
their government, and having in some measure^ 
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effected his purpose; and we have, under the 
hands of Lord Liverpool and Sir Robert Peel, 
expressions of approbation of his conduct ; and 
let Englishmen remember this, and let them re- 
member, that it belongs to this Regency of 
George the Fourth. We shall, by-and-by, find 
A SPY employed by the British admirals, during 
this war ; but, in such a country, and with such 
a people, there was not much to be done in this 
way. There was no purchasing of victories ; 
and, therefore, there were no victories to be got 5 
and this we shall see proved in the sequel. This 
exposure arose from a very common cause : the 
secret agent demanded his reward ; he did not 
get it ; and he took his revenge by exposing his 
employers ! 

297. Having the parties thus fairly before 
us, we may now begin to take a look at the pro- 
ceedings of the war. The first step, on our part, 
was a step, the equal of which had never before 
been heard of in the world : it was this : we 
have seen that the great aggression of which the 
Americans complained was, that monstrous act 
of tyranny, the impressing of seamen, on the high 
seas, on board of American vessels, and forcing 
them to serve on board of British ships of war. 
It has always been thought an act of great hard- 
ship, to say the least of it, to impress English 
seamen out of English ships, and to compel them 
to serve on board of English ships of war. What 
A A 5 
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then must it have been, forcibly to ding Ameri- 
cans from onboard their ships, and compel them 
tD serve on board of British ships of war ! It 
was an act of tyranny not to be endured by any- 
body but slaves. The Americans would not 
endure it* The men thus impressed refused to 
perform duty on board the English ships. They 
were rep&Bitedly Jlofffftd in the most severe manner. 
Affidavits proving this treatment got home to 
their friends; these affidavits were published 
throughout the country ; the country was in a 
blaze; the country demanded war, the paper- 
money people and all the commercial ruffians in 
connexion with England, preached up submission, 
deprecated war, accused the President of siding 
with France; formed a conventjon, as sug- 
gested by the agent Henry, for the purpose 
of splitting up the States, or compelling the 
President to desist from war: but the people 
prevailed ; and the war was declared. 

29t8. England being now at war with their 
own country, the impressed Americans, refused 
to stir hand or foot, in the duty of our ships. 
Many of them complained, that they ^^xe flogged 
Tnost severely even for this refusal to fight against 
their own country ! At last the efforts to make 
them fight were given up ; and then, what did 
the English government do with them ? Send 
them home, to be sure ? No : but made them 
PRISONERS OP WAR; and close prisoners 
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of war : shut tliem up in a close prison^ on a 
bleak aud naked down in Devonshire, called 
Dartmoor, in which prison we shall by*and-by 
see that some of them were killed, on a charge of 
" muhny/' 

299. This was a pretty good begiiming of a 
war, undertaken to maintain the right of im- 
pressing foreign seamen on the high seas. It was 
Bot long, however, before the Americans took 
ample vengeance ; not in this way, but in the way 
of honourable warfare 5 the war, as we have seen, 
was declared in the month of Jun^. Before the 
end of October; at least, before the Congress 
met again in November, they had captured two 
of our finest frigates, each after a few minutes 
fighting against single American frigates : nearly 
two huiHired and fifty vessels had been captured 
from us, more than fifty of them armed vessels, 
carrying altogether upwards of five hundred and 
seventy guns ; and more than three thousand of 
our seamen had been made prisoners ; and all 
this, let it be observed, by a nation who had been 
scoffed at by our navy, and whose seamen had 
been taken with as little ceremony as a warrener 
takes rabbits out of his nets. 

300. It is not my plan to pursue the regular 
chronological order in giving an account of the 
battles either by land or by sea ; but, with regard 
to the naval engagements, it is my intention to 
gwe an accurate summary by-and-by, in order 
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that we may have the whole of our disgrace under 
our eyes at one view. When the war began^ 
the Americans made an attack upon Canada; 
there was fight after fight in Canada, and upon 
the borders of the Lakes. Sometimes the vic- 
tory lay on one side, and sometimes on the other; 
but generally the Americans were the victors; and 
signally so in those particular instances, which 
1 shall have to mention hy-and-by ; and which 
I must mention ; though my principal object is, 
to enable my readers to judge rightly of the con- 
<duct of the government, and of its motives and 
objects. 

301. We will now lay the mere military and 
naval proceedings of the war aside, until we have 
^Bccounted for the continuance of the war, after 
the peace of Paris in 1814. That peace was 
not signed at Paris until the 30th of May; but 
Napoleon was put down, by treaty, on the 1 Ith 
of April, and it was, a month before that time, 
«]uite clear that he would be put down. He be* 
ing subdued, and England left without an enemy, 
what were the Americans to do ? Why there was, 
in fact, an end to all ground of war between 
JSngland and America : the war had arisen out 
€ii grounds created in consequence of the exist* 
cuce of war between England and France :, that 
war being at an end, there was no longer in exist- 
ence any ground of quarrel. Ah ! but those who 
thought thus did not know the English govern- 
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ment, and the motives and views of the aristocracy 
and the nioney*mongers of England ! 

302. So far from the war with America being 
at an end^ it was soon found that the English 
government looked upon it as being now about to 
begin in good earnest. Napoleon had hardly 
concluded his treaty of abdication^ and of banish- 
ment to Elba, than the London press (always 
the pioneer in such cases) began to call upon the 
government for vigorous war against America ; to 
call upon it no longer to stand shilly-shally, but 
to send out a force, '* sufficient to crush the rebels 
at once." 

303. The ministers kept a guarded silence 
upon the subject for some time ; but their press 
cried aloud for an army and a fleet irresistible, 
to be sent out to crush what they called the rebels 
in America. It was distinctly stated in news- 
papers well known to be under the immediate in- 
fluence of the government, that no peace ought 
to be made with America until Jamrs Madison 
(the President) should he deposed! Indeed the 
re-colonization of the States was as confidently 
spoken of as if their independence had never been 
acknowledged by the King. Sir Joseph Yorke^ 
one of the Lords of the Admiralty, stated in par- 
liament, that we had Mr. Madison to depose 
before we could lay down our arms ; and though 
he was not what is called a minister, it is impos- 
sible to believe that he would have said this in 
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termB so plain, and in a manner so public, If the 
design had not been entertained by the ministers 
themselves. It is true that no minister confirmed 
bis assertion, bot no one expressed his dissent 
from it, and the statement was loudly cheered by 
the Hoiise. 

304* Besides this ther« appeared, in the 
Vienna Gazette^ a sort of demi-o£&eial article;, 
amounting almost to proof positive, that this de-^ 
sign was deliberately entertained. Tlie article 
was in these words : ^^ It is affirmed, that besides 
** the conventions which England has concluded 
" with the other allied powers, it has also made 
^^ a secret agreement relative to North America. 
** By this agreement England has procured from 
" all the other European powers the assurance 
*^ that, after the re-establishment of peace in 
** Europe, none of them will interfere in the dis* 
*^ putes between his Britannic Majesty and North 
^^ America^ and France is also to engage, in tbe 
** peace to be concluded, to subscribe to the same 
^ com&tionsJ' This was published at Vienna. 
on the 9th of April, in the same Gazette with tbe 
Treaty of CHAUAfoivT, by which treaty the de* 
posing of Napoleon was settled. 
* 305. But, to leave no doubt whatsoever upcm 
this subject, let me advert to, and give the words 
o^ a sort of Prck:lamation or Manifesto, is- 
soed by the Lords of the Admiiralty, on the SOth 
of April 5 which, when the reader has attended 
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to it, cannot leave a doubt in his mind that the 
English government fully intended the subjuga- 
tion of the United States ; or, at the very least, 
the destruction of its republican form of govern- 
ment. 

** Admiralty-Office, April 30, 1814. 
** The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty cannot an- 
«' Bounce to the Fleet the termination of bostilities with 
*• France, without expressing to the petty officers, seamen, 
«* and royal marines of his Majesty's ships, the high sense 
*' which their Lordships entertain of their gallant and glorious 
** services daring the late war. — ^The patience, perseverance, 
'* and discipline ; the skill, courage, and devotion, with which 
'* the seamen and marines have upheld the best interests, and 
*' achieved the noblest triumphs of the country, entitle them 
*' to the gratitude, not only of their native land, which they 
'* have preserved inviolate, but of the other nations of Eu- 
" rope, of whose ultimate deliverance their successes main- 
" tained the hope, and accelerated the accomplishment. — 
** Their Lordships regret that the unjust and unprovoked 
** aggression of the American GOVERNMENT, in declaring 
** war upon this Coun'ry, after all the cauaies of its original com' 
** plaint had been removed, does not permit them to reduce the 
" fleet at onx;e to a Peace establishment; but as the question 
" now at issue in this war is the maintenance of those maritime 
** rights which are the sure foundations of our naval glory, their 
** Lordships look with confidence to that part of the fleet 
** which it may be still necessary to keep in commission, for 
" a continuance of that spirit of discipline aud gallantry 
^* which has raised the British Navy to its present pre-emi- 
** nence.*— In reducing the fleet to the establishment necessary 
" for the American tiwr, the seamen and marines will find their 
** Lordships attentive to the claims of their respective ser- 
** vices. —The reduction will be first made in the crews of 
*< those ships which it may be found expedient to pay off, and 
" from them the petty officers and seamen will be successively 
" discharged, according to the length of their services; be- 
** ginning iu the first instance with aU thoie who were in his 
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" Majesty's service preyious to the 7th of March, 1803, and 
" have since continued in it. ^When the reduction shall have 
** been thus made, as to the ships paid off, their Lordships 
" will direct their attention to those which ic may be found 
«< necessary to keep in commission, and as soon as the cir* 
** cumstances of the war will admit, will bring home and dis« 
'* charge all persons having the same standing and periods of 
" service as those before discharged from the ships paid off; 
'< so that, in a few months, the situation of individuals will 
*< be equalized; all men of a certain period of service will be 
'* at liberty to return home to their families ; and the number 
'* which it may be still necessary to retain will be composed 
" of those who have been the shortest time in the service.— 
'* An arrangement in itselfso just cannot, in their Lordships' 
** opinion, fail to give universal satisfaction; and they are 
« induced to make this communication to the fleet, because 
'* they think that the exemplary good conduct of all the petty 
'* officers, seamen, and marines, entitles them to every confi* 
*< dence, and to this full and candid explanation of their Lord* 
** ships' intentions. ~ Their Lordships cannot conclude with - 
** out expressing their hope, that the valour of his Majesty's 
'' fleets and armies will speedily bring the American contest 
" to a conclusion honourable to the British name, safe for 
'' British interests, and condtLcive to the lasting repose of the 
** civilized uHtrld. 

** By command of their Lordships, 

«' J. W. Cbokkr.*' 

306. I beg the reader to pay particular atten- 
tion to this docutnent. It was a new Manifesto 
against America. It was a perfect novelty ; there 
was no precedent for it : and the reader will see 
what a strange thing it was for a mere Board to 
assume the sovereign prerogative of addressing 
the navy ; and particularly of addressing the petty 
officers and seamen relative to the grounds of a 
war in -which they were engaged. Here was a 
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great matter of diplomacy committed to a Board; 
and the parties addressed were precisely those 
who were forbidden^ by the nature of their ser- 
vice, to deliberate. But this mode of issuing a 
manifesto was resorted to, because the govern- 
ment itself wished to leave its motives and views 
not clearly to be seen : it was one of those nume- 
rous shifts to which this government resorted 
during the whole of this and the preceding reign 
to disguise its rooted hostility to freedom and to 
all free institutions of government. 

307. Why address petty officers and sailors 
upon the grounds and the objects of a war? 
However, let us look at the falsehoods contained 
in this Manifesto. These poor sailors were told, 
that the Americans declared war without any 
provocation, and after all the causes of their com- 
plaint had been removed. We have seen the 
conspiracy of Captain Henry, which was quite 
sufficient of itself to justify the Americans in 
declaring war; but we have seen, in Chapter Ilf, 
paragraph 147^ that the great complaint of the 
Americans was, the impressment of their seamen 
on the high seas. They had, indeed, also com- 
plained of injuries done to their commerce by our 
tyrannical and unprecedented Orders in Council. 
These orders were, indeed, recalled previous to the 
American declaration of war : but these orders were 
a mere trifle, compared with the impressment of 
the seamen ; the taking of men from on board 
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their quiet merchant-ships ; flogging them, caus- 
lag tliem to be wounded, and frequently killed, 
in battle ; forcing them into a service which they 
abhorred, taking them to distant climates, ex- 
posing them constantly to danger and to death, 
and filling America with distressed parents, wives, 
and children ; fathers and mothers bereft of their 
sons, wives and children bereft of their husbands 
and fathers. The man who signed tliis Mani- 
festo was an Irish barrister, who got into place 
by defending the Duke of York in the case of 
Mrs. Clarke. He might discover great inge- 
nuity upon that ocea«on, but here he put his 
name to a sheer falsehood. The causes of the 
complaint of the American^ had not been re- 
moved when they declared war ; yet this hood- 
winked nation believed it; and there was a 
general cry of " treachery " as committed by 
the Americans; and thus the nation was en- 
listed on the side of the war. 

308. The Irish barrister next tells the petty 
officers and seamen, that ^^ the question at issue 
^^ is, whether we shall maintain those maritime 
^ rights which are the foundation of our luwal 
" gloryr So that this glory was founded, then, 
on our right, forcibly and highwayman-like, to 
seize upon innocent merchantmen on the high 
seas ; and to take seamen out of them to fight 
our battles? Was not this disgraceful? Was not 
this a piece of deception that ought not to have 
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been attempted by a thing calling itself a govern- 
ment? 

309^ On the part of such people nothing can 
snrpiTse ; ami therefore the language made use of 
to coax and wheedle th« petty officers and sea- 
raen, we will let pass 5 but we cannot help ad- 
miring Mr. Croker's conclusion, " that the 
** object of this war is, to secure the lasting re- 
** pose of the world " ! That is to say, to put 
down for ever a successful example of free go- 
vernment, existing un<ler very moderately paid 
placemen, and having neither pensions, sinecures^ 
retired allowances, established church, tithes, nor 
order of nobility. Ah ! John Wilson Croker! 
the Americans had read your fine speeches aboot 
Mrs. Clarke and the Duke of York ; lovely as 
that connexion had been, they did not wish to 
see the like in their homely country ; and per- 
ceiving that ** the lasting repose of the tverld** 
was to be secured only by making them sweat for 
the support of Mary Ann Clarkhs, and the like, 
they were determined to fight rather than suffer the 
*^ repose of the world *' to be secured ; and fight 
they did in reality, as we shall see in the sequel. • 

310. Though this was the language of the sly 
government, their tools, the newspapers, spoke 
out more broadly. They urged the government 
on to pursue a war of destruction against the 
Americans ; and for what? Not for the purpose of 
obtaining redress for any wrong ; not for the pur- 
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pose of maintaining the maritime rights and power 
of the country ; but for the purpose of crushing the 
American navy in its shell 3 for the purpose of 
taking it in time and destroying it for ever. This 
was the motive stated to the people by the news- 
papers; and this in fact was the motive with 
which they contrived to fill the minds of the 
people. In cases like this there is nothing equal 
to undeniable facts ; and therefore I here take a 
passage from one of these newspapers, a paper 
called the " Times^^ and the article which I am 
about to quote was published in that paper in the 
early part of July 18 14* 

^' In another part of this paper our readers will see a docu* 
" ment calculated to call forth the mo%i serious reflections. We 
*' allude to the official statement of the American marine 
** force, which may now, alas ! without irony, be termed a 
<' nary. It consists (including three seventy-fours likely 
*' soon to be launched) of 33 vessels of war for the ocean, car- 
" rying 947 guns, and 32 vessels for the lakes, carrying 265 
'* gims, beside 203 gun-boats, barges, &c. This force, we 
'* have no hesitation in saying, must be annihilated. To dream 
" of making peace, until we have performed that essential duty 
" to ourselves and our posterity, would be a folly too deplo- 
" ruble for common reprehension. It would betray a wilful 
" and voluntary disregard of the national safety. Let us never 
'' forget that the present war is an unprovoked attack on the 
** very existence of Great Britain. The arch conspirators, of 
<' whom Madison is the ostensible, and Jc^ffersun the real head, 
** fancied that, whilst our army was employed in Spain, they 
<• could with ease wrest Canada from our dominion. To any 
*' considerable naval successes they did not even lift their 
** hopes; but the fatal surrender of the Gurriere opened new 
" prospects to them. Intoxicated with delight at beholding 
** the British flag struck to the American, the democratic go- 
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" vemment seriously set about the task, which they had 
** before considered hopeless, of forming a nayy. It is pain* 
*• ful to reflect how far they have proceeded in this under- 
*' taking. It is infinitely more painful to consider that even 
** the gallant affair of the Chesapeake has hardly served to 
** check the full tide of their presumptuous hopes. They are 
** now persuaded that the sea is their element, and not ours.'^ 
** Defeated and disgracpd by land, they turn with pride and 
** confidence toward the ocean. Their very avarice is hushed ; 
** their despicable economy is overcome ; and in peace or war 
** they will henceforth look to one great object —the wresting 
*' the trident from the hand of Britain.— It is idle to talk of 
" disputing with them about principles. They will give up any 
** principle to-day, and re-assert it to-morrow ; and whether 
<' they do or not is totally insig^nificant : but the struggle with 
'* them is for actual power —power actually employed towards 
«< our destruction. There is but one way to turn the current 
'* of their thoughts and efforts from their present direction, 
** and that is, to crush their growing navy to atoms. The enter* 
** prize may be twice as difficult now, as it would have been 
** (had our means then permitted it) in the first month of the 
** war ; but it will infallibly be ten times as difficult, nay, it 
*' may become absolutely impossible, if it is delayed till a 
€* future war. Now America stands alone ; hereafter she may 
" have allies. Lotus strike while the iron is hot." 

311. John Wilson Croker's Manifesto^ 
which I have inserted above^ bears date, the reader 
will perceive, the 30th of April, 1814. The article 
just inserted is of two months later date ; but 
the language of the newspapers had been growing 
more and more urgent for war from the 30th 
of April up to this time. During those two. 
months, defeat after defeat had been experienced 
by our navy ; so that the exasperation had be- 
come quite horrible at the time when the publi- 
cation just inserted took place. We must now 
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go back to the date of John Wilson Croker's 
Manifesto ; because the wickeduess of this war 
turns upon its motive. This war added seventy 
roil] ions to the debt of England : and, therefoi^, 
it is of the utmost importance that we ascertain 
its motive and leave no doubt whatever upon the 
subject. Many of the actors in this drama are 
still alive. Now is the time to put the facts upon 
record while they may contradict them, if they 
have the means. We have seen that, when the 
war ceased with France, the war with America 
ceased to have a cause, seeing that the grounds 
of dispute were put an end to by the existence of 
war between England and France. But while 
tbe Americans had four Commissioners in Europe^ 
eagerly seeking to put an end to the war, we have 
seen that, at the very moment tliat the English 
government made peace with France, they tooa. 
care to stipulate with all the rest of the powers, 
that none of them should interfere in the war be- 
tween England and America. Why tSn« stipubi- 
tion ? Why ask for sucli a stipulation ? The 
object was, to condnue tbe war against America 
siugle-h^ided, and to cru^ her for ever ; that is 
to say, to destroy her constitution, if not to re- 
colonize her ; to break up her union, at the ieast, 
as had been contemplated by die secret agency 
of Captain Henry. 

312. And now I have to relate something 
that came to my own knowledge with regard to 
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the intentions of this government. A day or two 
before the issuing of the manifesto of John Wil- 
son CftOKER, I, about nine o*clock in the morn« 
ing, was going along the street, and pasmg the 
door of the Treasury in Whitehall. Out of 
that door came the lattr Mr. John Reeves, who 
was a sinecure placeman to the amount of about 
five thousand pounds a year, clear money ; and 
who, of course, detcbted ever}thing resembling 
the American constitution and government ; be- 
ing, however, except with regard to his politics, 
a very worthy man, and a very good friend of 
mine. He had just heard the intentions of the 
government witli regard to America ; and, ever-« 
lastingly disputing with me as to such matters^ 
he could not in the fulness of his joy, restrain 
himself from communicating to me the triumphant 
iiitelligence. He told me, in the way of taunt : 
** You will now see your friends, the Yankees, 
done for." " What," said I, " you are not going 
to make colonies of them, are you ?" '^ Perhaps 
not," sud he, *^ but we shall demolish their towns 
'^ upon the coast ; and harass them and divide 
^^ them, aad break up their jacobin government." 
313. I knew that Reeves was not a man to 
say this to me without tliere being something in 
it. His anxiety for the success of such a liorrible 
scheme might make him exaggerate ; but I knew 
that he would not have said this miless there had 
been something of truth in it. There were four 
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American Commissioners constantly residing in 
Europe, in order to obtain peace. They had 
been amused and shuffled off from time to time 
on one pretence or another ; and at the time I 
am now speaking of, three of them had been or- 
dered out of Englattd, and were at the Hague. 
One of them, Mr. Bayard, was suffered to re- 
main in England, and was in London. Mr. 
Bayard, who was a lawyer, and a representative 
of the State of Delaware, I had known in 
the State of Delaware, very intimately, twenty 
years before. He was residing in Albemarle 
Street, with his secretary, a Mr. Hughes. From 
the Treasury door in Whitehall, I went to Mr. 
Bayard, introduced myself upon the score of old. 
acquaintanceship, and related to him precisely 
that which I had heard from Mr. Reeves, ex- 
pressing to him my firm conviction, that it was 
the intention of the English government to avail 
itself of the then favourable opportunity of break- 
ing up the free institutions of America ; and 
thereby, of silencing the reformers in England 
for ever, and reducing the people of England to 
a state of the most abject slavery. I reminded 
him, that the war against France had been under- 
taken for the same purpose ; but that the borough- 
mongers of England were too cunning not to per- 
ceive, that the work was not half done, unless to 
the restoration of the Bourbons could be added 
the breaking up of the American government. 
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314. His answer to me was not only curious ; 
not only full of interest in itself; but embraced 
a fact, which never ought to be effaced from the 
minds of the people of England. Mr. Bayard 
had that placid courage which is the general inhe- 
ritance of his countrymen ; but I could perceive 
that I had produced some alarm in his mind. 
The alarm, however, was not equal to his sur- 
prise ; and his answer was this : *' It is very 
" strange if they have such views ; for, it was only 
*^ yesterday that 1 received the most positive 
^^ assurance, that the deposing q/* Napoleon vnll 
^^ make no alterations whatsoever in the intentions 
^^ of the ministers with regard to America" 
^^ Ah !" said I, " and do you believe them?** 
" Not the ministers/' said he, " they have not 
*^ made the declaration to me ; it has been made 
^^ to me by Mr. Tierney, who had the assurance 
^^ from Lord Liverpool himself." 

315. Now, in the office of Secretary of State 
for America, all these facts are recorded. Mr. 
Bayard instantly sent off a dispatch to Wash- 
ington, giving an account of our interview ; and 
when the President had afterwards to complain 
of the ferocious proceedings on the sea-coast of 
America, he, in alluding to this very intelligence, 
told the Congress, that this scheme of devastation 
and blood had been contrived and resolved upon 
at the very moment, " when the English minis- 
[^ ters were giving to our commissioners in Europe, 

B B 
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" the most solemn assurances, that the successes 
** in France should not at all change their pacific 
*^ dispositions with regard to America/' 

316. Thus, then, there remains not a fragment 
of doubt, that the re -colonization, the dividing, 
the breaking up, of the American States were the 
real objects of this war. But there is, in this 
case, something for the people of England to 
attend to with regard to the political facetious in 
England. This Tierney was what they call a 
" Whig ;'* he was even the leader, at that time, 
of what they call " the opposition ;" but he had 
been a placeman ; he was then a pensioner to a 
great amount; and he desired the destruction of 
the liberties of America as sincerely as rat ever 
desired the destruction of cat. He must have 
known, that he was telling Mr. Bayard an atro- 
cious falsehood. That could not be hidden from 
him, which was known to all the clerks in the 
offices. He did, unquestionably, know the real 
intentions of the government when he gave Mr, 
Bayard this assurance. Besides, had he not 
long known all about the secret agency of Captain 
Henry ; had he not read all about that secret 
agency ? and yet he never mentioned it in the 
House of Commons. No, with regard to the de- 
struction of American freedom, both the factions 
were of a mind : they both knew that the people 
of England were never to be reduced to live upon 
potatoes and salt, as long as the intelligence 
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should be continually arriving, that the people of 
America were having beef-steaks for breakfast. 
They knew that they should be constantly re- 
minded that there were no lady-pensioners and 
lady-sinecure place-people under that republican 
government ; they knew that they would be con-^ 
stantly told, that that government could be car- 
ried on without church-rates and without tithes 5 
they knew this ; and, therefore, if they could not 
prevent that government from existing, they saw 
that their own places and sinecures could not 
long exist ; and that the enormous emoluments 
of the clergy must follow the same fate : but, in 
addition to these motives, which were quite pow- 
erful enough however, there was the horrible and 
indescribable fear of seeing this cheap republican 
government exist in spit£ of war \ for it to exist 
at all was terrific enough ; but, for it to survive 
a war, and a war single-handed against England ; 
or, rather, a war against England united with her 
hordes of Canadians and savages to the amount 
of fifty or sixty thousand armed men ; for the 
cheap and free and mild and plenty-spreading 
government of America to exist through a war 
like this ; and that, too, without ever talking about 
a suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act : to con- 
template the possibility of this, was what this 
government, aristocracy, and clergy, could not 
endure. 

317. To these motives, we must, however, add 
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another^ and that one of no small account ; namely, 
the DEADLY REVENGE of the Navv people, now 
covering the sea, and swarming over part of the 
land like locusts in point of number. Numerous 
had already been the battles 5 and^ in every in- 
stance, one only excepted, gun for gun, and man 
for man, the English had been defeated, and 
that, too, attended with every circumstance 
arguing real inferiority ; scores of British mer- 
chant-men were actually captured by the 
Americans in the Irish Channel, and within 
sight of our own coast. Nearly twenty years had 
passed away in braggings about the invincibility 
of our navy, and in decrying and ridiculing the 
word " navy,'' as applied to the American ships 
of war. There was a man of the name of Can- 
>iiNG, who, though the son of a play- actress, had, 
by sheer impudence, joined to fluency of talk, 
and to an invariable hostility to freedom in every 
part of the world, risen to be, not only a member 
of parliament, but a Secretary of State. This 
man, in answer to some one, who, early in 1812, 
deprecated war with America, and talked of its 
dangers; this flippant and saucy up-start, m 
answer to these observations, observed that, 
*^ however he might participate in the fears of 
** the honourable Member, that the British navy,, 
*^ consisting of a thousand ships of war^ might 
" be compelled to strike its flag to half-a-dozen 
** fir frigates, with bits of striped bunting flying. 
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" at their mast-heads, still he would iiot yield to 
" the bits of buntingy without trial, at any rate/* 
So that the reader will judge of the contemptu-^ 
ous maimer in which this American navy was 
treated, of which manner we have here merely a 
specimen. At the outset of the war, in answer 
to the Congress's Declaration of War, some of 
the newspapers proposed that the watermen of 
the Thames^ with their boats, should be sent out 
to settle the affair with Mr. Madison. 

318. After all this, it was absolutely necessary 
to do somethimg to wipe off the disgrace which 
our navy had already experienced \ and revenge 
was breathed from one end of the country to the 
other. Yet, there was a fearfuhiess constantly 
waiting upon this feeling of revenge j for the 
Americans not only defeated our ships and cap- 
tured them ; but did it, in every instance, so 
quickly, and with such terrible slaughter, that 
our people seemed to talk and to feel as if they 
were at war with Jupiter's thunderboltsS, And, 
then, this navy of ours had been so pampered; 
so be-praised ; sung by poets of all sizes ; and 
those belonging to it had taken such an air of 
superiority of us poor souls who had to work 
to pay them and clothe them, that hell itself 
seemed less terrible to these heroes than the 
thought of being brought down to the level of 
mortal men. From the beginning of the French 
war there was a man of the name of Dibdin, of 
BB 3 
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whom it was openly said, and universally be- 
lieved, that he had a pension of 200L a year for 
writing songs to extol the prowess of the navy. 
He used to sing and act them himself at a little 
theatre in Leicester -Square, where the audi- 
ence, and particuliarly the " ladies^" were lost in 
ecstatic delight at the deeds of gallantry which 
he recorded, and at his poetic flights in record- 
ing them. There was a caricature- man of the 
name of Gjllray, who, during Put's time, re- 
ceived a pension of 200/. a year for the same 
loyal, wise, and just purpose. This man actually 
complained against Pirr's successor because he 
did not continue the pension ! 

319. Already, even before the deposing of 
Napoleon, the high-coloured comb of this navy 
had been cut, and it wao quite surprising to observe 
the effect of that cutting. The " Gentlemen of his 
Majesty's Nan/* assumed quite a different air and 
step; condescended to have a look of mortality when 
they met us in the streets ; had the goodness to 
yield their undoubted and long-enjoyed privilege 
of shoving us from the wall ; ceased to *' spit 
fore-rigiit,'* like the captain in Dr. Donne, but 
abated their heads and s})at upon the ground like 
other mortals; in their voices they were no longer 
the rivals of the trumpet, and seemed, altogether, 
to be quite another sort of men ; spoke of the 
Yankees with great bitterness, but in a plaintive, 
rather than a menacing style : so that, though 
we were paying severely for this war, we felt it 
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to be a great gain to us ; and all sensible men 
foresaw^ that, if the Americans triumphed in the 
end, all the hopes of those who wished to see 
potatoes and salt the food of Englishmen, were 
destroyed for ever. 

320. The nation, therefore, having had a 
little time to reflect, began to discover satisfac- 
tion at this humiliation of the navy ; began to 
see, and began to say, that the Americans were 
fighting the battles of the tax-paying people of 
[England ; and it required more than the efforts 
of three hundred base newspapers, a hundred 
magazines and reviews, half a thousand of raga- 
muffin pamphlets, double the number of speeches 
in parliament, and ten times the number of ser- 
mons, to make them see the thing in a different 
light. 

32 1. This enraged all the tax-eating part of the 
community ; and it drove those of the navy abso- 
lutely frantic. The case, however, was a despe- 
rate one : something must be done to wipe off 
this disgrace, or it was manifest that the re- 
formers would finally get the upper hand in 
England ; and it was in this state of things, that 
those measures of devastation on the coast of 
America were resolved on. 

322. No time was lost in putting these mea- 
sures into execution. Admiral Sir Alexander 
CocHiiANK, having Admiral Cockburn second 
in command under him, fell upon the Atlantic 
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coast of the United States. But, before we 
speak of the gallant exploits of these admirals, 
and of the army that accompanied them, we 
must mention the affair of the river Raisin, the 
Americans on one side, and the English and their 
Allies, the savs^es, on the other side. This 
battle, which was followed by the bloocty 
massacre, presently to be spoken of, was fought 
on the Canadian frontier, at a village called 
French-town, which is on the river Raisin. 
The Americans, to the number of about four 
hundred men, officers and all, were, finally com- 
pelled to surrender, on condition that they should 
be treated as prisoners of war, and protected 
from the savages. What did take place, accord- 
ing to the account of the Americans, was as 
follows : 

*• Whereas it is deemed necessary tbat our fellow-citiasens 
" sbould be informed of the late perfidious and brutal acU 
** of the British government, performed by their officers at 
** the battle of French Town. Resolved, That the following 
" statement of the conduct of the British officers be pub- 
** lished to our countrymen : 

** That when General Winchester was taken prisoner oa 
** the 22nd January, 1813, and brought before the British 
" commander, he directed the commanding officer of the Ame- 
** ricans (Major Madison) to surrender. Major Madison 
" refused so to do, unless those surrendered should be free 
" from savage massacre ; this was agreed to ; and the Bri- 
" tish officers pledged themselves to leave a sufficient force 
** with the wounded to protect them, and that they should 
** be conveyed to Maiden the next morning. They likewise 
** promised to return to the officers their arms at Maiden. 

** Captain N. G. F. Hart, inspector to the north- western 
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*' anny, being among the wounded, it was propoBf d by bis 
" friends, that tbey should carry bim with tliem : this they 
" were prevented from doing by Captain Elliott, a British 
" officer, and an old acquaintance of Captain Hart*8, who 
" promised Captain Hart bis special protection->to convey 
" him in his own sleigh to Maiden that evening, and inform- 
" ing bim that he should be welcome to remain at his bouse 
" there, until be should recover. 

** These were the promises of the British, let our coun* 
*' trymen and the world see how tbey were fulfilled. 

" At the break of day next morning the savages were suf- 
** fered to commit every depredation upon our wounded 
" which tbey pleased. An indiscriminate slaughter took 
** place, of all who were unable to walk, many were toma- 
" hawked, and many were burned alive in the bouses. 
'' Among the unfortunate thus murdered, it is with regret 
" and sorrow we have to name Captains Hart and Hickman. 

" The arms of the officers, as promised, were never re- 
" tumed^^ Every species of private property remaining ia 
** the tents, belonging to both officers and soldiers, were 
" plundered by the savages. 

'* Resolved, That in consideration of the high respect we 
" hold the memories of both officers and soldiers who were 
" thus cruelly murdered, by permission of the British com* 
•' mander. Proctor, and bis subalterns, and those who glo- 
** riou sly fell in the field, defending the onlii free government 
** on earth, that each of us wear black crape on our bats and 
*' left arm for the space of ninety days. 

*' Resolved, That a similar procedure, 1 est) fy ing their re« 
" spect for those who were murdered and fell on that day, 
" be recommended to our brother officers and soldiers, who 
" survived it.'* 

323. Now, whether there be any exaggeration 
here or not, it is impossible to say ; in such 
cases there generally is ; but all the world 
knows that this statement never was denied ; 
never directly and unequivocally denied. This 
alliance with savages is, of itself, quite enough 
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to fill us with horror. To what a state must 
England have been reduced, when she kept ia 
her pay these bloody monsters, and to help her 
do what ? To destroy men ; to cut them to 
pieces ; to burn them alive in their houses, be- 
cause they were fighting to prevent their own 
innocent and industrious countrymen from being 
tyrannically impressed into ships of war of another 
nation. To feel hostility towards such men at 
all, argues a hard and wicked heart ; but to feel 
hostility towards them for such a reason, argues 
a monstrousness of disposition which it is impos- 
sible adequately to describe. 

324. While the war was thus carried on on the 
Canadian frontier, Cochrane and Cockbubn, 
and General Ross, were proceeding on their ex- 
ploits on the coast ; the war there having been 
begun by Admiral Warren. To give a particu- 
lar account of all, or of any considerable number* 
of the attacks upon defenceless villages, on little 
hamlets, on private houses of gentlemen ; of the 
attacks upon detached farm-houses, of the plun- 
der in every case ; of the severity inflicted upon 
the bodies of unarmed people : to give a particu- 
lar account of all these ; of the taking away of 
clothes ; of the carrying off of bedding, plate, 
furniture, household goods : to give a particular 
account of a hundredth part of these acts ; to 
record the burnings, the destroyings of cattle ; 
of the sudden retreats ; of the hastening away oa 
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fifhipboard; to record these as the Americans 
have recorded them, in indelible characters ; and 
especially, to record the plunderings, would re- 
quire many large volumes instead of a page or 
two of a little book like this. But, with regard 
to the treatment of the people of the little unde- 
fended town of Hampton, in Virginia, it is what 
must not be omitted. It was so horrible, that it 
was deemed worthy of the particular attention of 
the Congress itself, the subject having been com- 
municated to that body by the President, in 
order for him to know its pleasure with regard 
to the passing of some law of retaliation. The 
Congress reported, and established the facts of 
the case ; recommending remonstrance first, and 
then retaliation, unless the remonstrance suc- 
ceeded. The account of this affair is given by 
Mr. Brackenridge, in his " History of the late 
War between the United States and Great 
Britain/' published at Baltimore, in 1817. 
I shall take the whole passage, expressing my 
belief, that Mr. Brackenridge was a very im- 
partial writer ; and observing, that the facts un- 
derwent an examination before a committee of 
the Congress, and that the truth of them was 
confirmed by the report of that committee. 

" We have again to record the inhuman and detestahle 
" conduct of those entrusted hy Great Britain, with the di- 
" rection of the war against America. Conduct which can 
** ficarcelj find a parallel in the atrocious deeds committed by 
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" the savages at the river Raisin. A series of equal ont- 
" rages on all the laws of honourable war, is not to be met 
" with in authentic historv. No sooner was this village in 
*' quiet possession of the invaders, than full permission was 
** given to the vile mercenary wretches which composed the 
" British force, to give a loose to their worst passions and 
** propensities. After acting the usual scenes of shameless 
" plunder and devastation, in which officers and men took an 
** equal share ; they proceeded to offer violence to the persons 
*' of theuufortunate inhflbitants, whose age, whose sex, whose 
" infirmities, precluded the possibility of escape. The 
** wretched females were consigned to the gratification of the 
'* brutal desires of a brutal soldiery, with circumstances of 
*' indigoity unheard of. Wives were torn from the sides of 
" their wounded husbands, daughters from their mothers, and 
*' violated in their presence. Human nature was shocked 
*' beyond endurance at the detested spectacle ; mothers 
** clasping their helpless babes to their bosoms, endeavoured 
** to plunge at once info the sea, as the last sad refuge of 
*' despair : but even this was denied them, they were driven 
<' back, and compelled to undergo what was worse than tea 
*' thousand deaths. Was there no British officer who, on 
** this occasion, felt for the honour of his country, and en- 
** deavoured, at the risk of his life, to save it from this inde- 
** lible reproach 1 It seems there was not oqe. The heart 
'< of humanity cannot fill up the disgusting picture with its 
'* revolting particular?. Would it be believed that a sick 
'* man of the name of Kirby, unable to rise from his bed, 
*« was set upon by these fiends, and murdered in the arms 
" of his aged wife, who, because she desired to remon- 
" strate, received the contents of a pistol in her body ; and, 
** to complete the sacrilegious scene, they wantonly and cru- 
** elly put to death their faithful dog. Two sick men were 
** murdered in the hospital, the medical stores were de- 
« 'stroyed, all the wounded who fell into their hands, were 
" not only denied medical aid, but even common sustenance, 
" during two days, that they thus threw aside, not merely 
«' the characters of soldiers, of Christians, but of men. 

'* This picture is by no means overcharged. It is founded 
<* upon the fullest evidence submitted to a Committee of Con- 
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** gress, which reported upon it in still stronger terms. But 
" the substance was not denied bj Sir Sidney Beckwith, to 
*^ whom it was communicated by General Taylor, and the 
'< greater part actually acknowledged. The feelings of the 
" people throughout Virginia were, if possible, more excited 
*' on this subject, than were those of the people of Kentucky, 
" at the massacres under Proctor. General Taylor, who 
" commanded the station, addressed a letter to Sir Sidney 
** Beck with, conceived in that species of dignified and appal- 
*' ling eloquence, which the feelings of an honourable man 
" alone can dictate, on the subject of such an outrage, and 
** by which guilt is compelled to seek for refuge in the she!- 
'* te ring meanness of fulsehood and preTarication. General 
** Taylor, after stating the enor^iities of which the British 
*« troops bad been guilty, desired to.be informed of the 
** natnre of the war intended to be carried on against the 
*' United States ; whether the scenes at Hampton had been 
'* unauthorised by the British government, or whether that 
" goyerunient had entirely thi^own aside the ordinary usages 
** of war which govern civilized nations. ' Worthless,' said 
*' he, ' is the laurel steeped in female tears, and joyless the 
*' 'conquests which have inflicted needless wae on the 
♦* * peaceful and unresisting.' Sir Sidney replied, that he was 
" sorry for the excesses at Hampton, and hoped that, ia 
<* future, the war would be carried on with as much regard 
** to humanity as possible. This evasive answer was not re- 
** ceived as satisfactory ,tone more explicit was required. He 
** then declared that the excesses were committed in retalia- 
** tion, for the conduct oa the part of the Americans at 
** Crany Island, in shooting at the seamen who clung to a 
•* barge which had overset. General Taylor immediateljf 
'* instituted a Court of Inquiry which proved the charge to be 
** without foundation. On the result being communicated, 
*' Sir Sidney did not think proper to give a written reply ; 
*' but promised verbally; to withdraw hie troops from the 
'< neighbourhood, and excused himself, on the score of his 
" not having been acquainted with the kind of war to which 
<< these men had been accustomed in Spain; that in fact, 
" they could not be restrained : but he added, that as soon as 
«( he had found them engaged in such ezcesaes, he had girea 
C C 
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<f orders for them to re-embark. The facts will not, how- 
*^ ever, support the excuse, and there is no criminal who 
** has perpetrated the grosseist crime, that cannot fabricate 
** as good. It is unpleasant to implicate Admiral Warren 
** and Sir Sidney Beckwith, in this detestable affair, as their 
" conduct has been in general of a different character." 

325. The same writer, speaking, a few pages 
afterwards, of Sir Thomas Hardy's complaint 
of the torpedoes, made use of against him hy the 
Americans, says, " If any thing could justify 
^ this mode of attack, it had been the scenes of 
'^ Hamfion, and the deportment of Cockburn 
" and his crew ; but Commodore Hardy was a 
" generous enemy, and merited different treat- 
" ment.'* This shows that Mr. Brackenridge 
was a fair and impartial writer, and that he did 
not approve of any thing like foul play, even 
when necessary to the defence of the harbours 
of his own country. 

326. The affair at Hampton ought, doubtless, 
to be considered as an instance of e>f:cess ; as an 
extraordinary instance ; and so it was. But,. some 
instances approaching it; instances of plunder, 
personal violence to helpless people, taking away 
of money and of goods, and of carrying them on 
board of ship ; these exploits were going on dur^ 
ing the whole of the summer of 1814 ; and yet 
not one word about them has one man out of 
every thousand men> in England, ever yet heard 
unto this day. These things were new in the 
British navy ; these are things hardly now to be 
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bdieved of that navy ; yet they are incontestably 
true; ami it is right that we should have.them 
mpon paper, and in prints and circulated amongst 
«s^ while so many of the actors are still alive. It 
would give every Englishman pleasure to see these 
charges denied and disproved : but^ if they can- 
not be cBsproved^ they ought to be known^ and 
they ought to be remembered. 

327. It was not idle talk, then, not an empty 
threat, which I heard from Mr. Rbbvbs, at the 
door of the Treasury, which I carried to Mr. 
Batard immediate^, and which he communi- 
cated to the President with all possible dispatch : 
^ We can spread desolation along their sea- 
^ coast; we ean knock or burn their towns about 
^ their ears} we can harass them and break them 
** up and divide them." This was the threat ; 
but the falfilment stopped with the devastation 
of the coast; and we shall see, in the sequel, 
that, even that devastation only tended to tender 
the triumi^ of freedom and America more sig- 
nal; and to render the humiliation, the shame, 
the discomfiture, of the foes of freedom more 
complete. 

328« But the grand stroke of devastation was 
yet to eome. The President being seriously 
awakened to the danger of the expected at- 
tempts at devastation, had ordered all possible 
means to be made use of, in order to prevent 
t c 2 
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the enemy from getting at the city of Wash- 
ington ; and to defend the river Chesapeake / 
against the incursions of the enemy. A flo- 
tilla stationed there was, however, destroyed 
by Cochrane and Cockburn, who landed an 
army under General Ross, who having got 
to Washington, a place wholly defenceless^ 
burnt the president's house, the library, the 
capitol, as they called the sessions house of 
the congress, and as many other buildings as 
the militia and their rifles would give them time 
to burn. Not long, however, did they remain 
upon the spot, and they even left some of their 
killed and wounded behind them. But, though 
this was in fact no victory at all ; though it was 
merely setting fire to the scattered houses of a 
new and undefended town; notwithstanding 
that there was neither valour nor skill required 
in the enterprize; and that the burnings had 
no more merit than that which appertains to 
the most vulgar incendiary, it was not less a 
subject of bragging in England, where the city 
of Washington was looked upon by people in 
general as being to America what London is to 
England, or what Paris is to France ; when the 
fact was, that it was a place consisting of about 
eight hundred wooden houses, scattered over an 
immense «pace, and presenting rather the place 
for a town, than a town itself. 
329. Still the navy, the royal navy, boasted with- 
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out measure. They represented that now every 
stain had been wiped from the navy ; and that 
republicanism was now trampled in the dust. 
The newspapers said: *^ Madison and his go- 
*^ vernment have decamped ; the States are left 
** without rulers ! The ill-organized association," 
said the Times newspaper^ " is on the eve of dis- 
*^ solution; and the world is now delivered of the 
^^ mischievous example of the existence of a go^ 
*^ vernment founded on democratic rebellion." 
Ah ! this was the hope! It was to get rid of 
this example ; to get rid of the accursed proof, 
that a government could exist, even in time of 
war, without a suspension of the act of Habeas 
Corpus; that a government, which bad neither 
lords, nor parsons, nor pensioners, nor sinecure 
ladies, nor standing army, nor royal navy, could 
exist in time of war, without a suspension of the 
act of Habeas Corpus! 

330. But, ^^ Madison and his ministers had 
fled, and the States were without rulers/' 
Never was there a nation so cheated as the 
English. Our troops entered Washington on 
the 24th of August; they fled from it in order 
to save themselves, in a few hours after they set 
the fires; and Mr. Mad J son and his ministers 
were again at Washington, and he issuing a 
proclamation there on the 1st of September, and 
the two Houses of Congress were all assembled at 
Washington, and all seated in their places^ 
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and the President sending hie usual message i& 
the Congress on the 20th of Sy^tember; and all 
affairs of government were going on just as 
coolly and as pleasantly as if no capture of 
Washington had ever been heard of. 

33 1 . The governmeat in England knew very 
well how to hit the taste of the people. They 
cried pp the enterprize ; their hired newspapers 
called it the ^' most brilliant dash of the whole 
war;'' and the ministers even put the inglorious 
exploit into the Regent's speech, which he made 
to the Parliament on the 8th of November; in 
which he told the two houses that, ^^ the opera* 
^^ tion of his Majesty's forces by sea and by land 
^^ in the Chesapeake, have been attended with 
^ the most brilliant and successfiil results; the 
'^^ signal defeat of their laiid. forces .enabled a 
"^^ detachment of his Majesty's army to take pos** 
" session of the city of Washington, and the 
'^' spirit of enterprize which has characterized all 
" the movements in that quarter, has produced 
^^ on the inhabitants a deep and sensible imj^es^ 
^* sion of the calamities of war.*' 

332. The former part of this extract is mere 
vulgar empty bragging; but the latter part is of 
some importance. The object then was, to make 
them feel the calamities of war, was it ? This 
Hegent exults; this royal man riding in a pcmy«- 
phaeton in WfNi>saR Pauk, and angling for 
^minnows on Virginia-watek : this coral man. 
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weighing perhaps a qu£(rter of a ton, and lifting, 
with both hands, clean out of the water, a fish 
weighing a quarter of an ounce, tells the noble 
lords and honourable gentlemen of England, 
" that the spirit of enterprize, which has cha- 
" racterized his navy and his troops in that 
^^ quarter, has produced oh the inhabitants a 
" deep and sensible impression of the calamities 
" of war !*' In " that quarter !** All the movei- 
ments "in that quarter" have had this effect 
which so much delights him. So that, as the 
reader will recollect, the town of Hampton is 
in that quarter, therefore this speech does, in 
fact, express pleasure at what took place at the 
town of Hampton, in which town the name of 
Englishman will be held in abhorrence for gene- 
rations to come. 

333. But these incursions, these mischievous 
proceedings, these pluuderings and burnings, 
though they really did make on the inhabitants 
a deep and sensible impression of the calamities 
of war, did something else at the same time; 
and they did just the contrary of what was ex- 
pected by the government of England. They 
did not break up the government, divide the 
States, and extinguish, republican institutions. 
The President appealed to the people; called 
upon them to defend their own government, and 
to show to the world that they were resolved to 
stand by and uphold that government which they 
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themselves had chosen. From that city of 
Washington, which the English represented 
him as having departed for ever, he, in twenty- 
six days after they had set fire to his house, and 
then run away from it; in that very city of 
WASHiNGTor^, on the 20th of September 1814, 
he addressed himself to the Congress, and through 
the Congress to the people, in these memorable 
words : 

*• From this view of the national affairs, Con- 
*^ gress will be urged to take up, without delajv 
** as well the subject of pecuniary supplies as that. 
" of military force, and on a scale commensurate 
** with the extent and the character which the 
'^ war had assumed. It is not to be disguised 
" that the situation of our country calls for its 
" greatest efforts. Our enemy is powerful in 
** men and in money, on the land and on the 
" water. Availing himself of fortuitous advan- 
" tages, he is aiming, with his undivided force, a 
*^ deadly blow at our growing prosperity, per- 
** haps at our national existence. He has avowed 
*^ his purpose of trampling on the usages of civi- 
*^ lized warfare, and given earnests of it in the 
" plunder and wanton destruction of private pro- 
^^ perty. In his pride of maritime dominion, and 
*^ in his thirst of commercial monopoly, he 
** strikes with peculiar animosity at the pro- 
" gress of our navigation and of our manufac- 
" tures. His barbarous policy has not even 
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^^ spared those monuments of the arts and models 
" of taste with which our country had enriched 
*^ and embellished its infant metropolis. From 
" such an adversary, hostility, in its greatest force 
*^ and in its worst forms, may be looked for. 
*^ The American people will face it; with the un- 
^^ daunted spirit which, in their revolutionary 
" struggle, defeated his unrighteous projects, 
^^ His threats ^nd his barbarities, instead of dis- 
'^ may, will kindle in every bosom an indignation 
^^ not to be extinguished but in the disaster and 
*^ expulsion of such cruel invaders. In providing 
* ** the means necessary, the national legislature 
*^ will not distrust the heroic and enlightened 
^* patriotism of its constituents. They will cheer- 
*^ fully and proudly bear every burden of every 
** kind which^he safety and honour of the nation 
^^ demand. We have seen them everywhere 
^^ paying their taxes, direct and indirect, with 
** the greatest promptness and alacrity. We see 
^^ them rushing with enthusiasm to the scenes 
** where danger and duty call. In offering their 
^^ blood they give the surest pledge that no other 
*^ tribute will be withheld." 

334. This was the man whom the vile English 
press represented as having decamped; and this 
was the people on whom the Prince Regent that 
boasted his army and navy had made a deep and 
sensible impression of the calamities of war ! 
And while these things were going on, the people 
c c 5 
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•of England were ais completely in ignorance with 
:regard to them as if no such things hadcvet 
•eacisted. They believed just the contrary of the 
Act* They most implicitiy lielieved that the 
.English arms were viotofious in America, and 
•that the .Americans would filially be compelled 
Id submit to any terms* Nay, when the news of 
.the capture of the city of WASBJKGTON.arrived, 
*there was a general belief that the States would 
lie divrded; and that a gieat part of them at 
Heast would again belotig to the King of England*. 
The prime minister, Lord Liverpool, said in his 
:place in Parliament, ^ that a considerable por- 
•" tion of the people of the United Stsites vnsheS 
" to jmtihem$ehes under ike protection qf Ms 
*^ Majeety*' The infatuation was general : you 
ibeard -men talk every hour of the mode that 
'.ought to be pursued to govern the United States 
in future, and to keep them in subjection to 
England. It was said, and I believe it to have 
been true, that numerous applications were made 
ifo the ministry for governorships, collectorships, 
and other rich posts in the reconquered colonies. 
The reader has seen a pack of hounds, while the 
ihuntsman is filling their troughs with their food, 
jkept off with the whip by the whippeMn; hft 
has seen them flopping their jaws, the water 
Tunning out of their mouths ; and has seen them 
^o through all the motions of devouring. In just 
such trim, were the eager tax-devou'rers of Eng- 
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land at the moment thai I am speakiag of^ 
Their hopes had been great before : from the 
moment that Napoijeon was put down they 
began to have sanguine hopes from the recoloai- 
zatioii; but whmi tlie news arrived of " tlie 
« CAPTURE OF THE CAPITAL OF AME- 
^^ RICA I *' it was all over z the thing was set- 
tled ; and the only question was, who were the 
happy mortals that were to possess the power 
and the plunder, both of which must necessarily 
be enormous in magnitude ? 

335. Alas ! that p<M)r human nature should 
be subject to such crosses and disappointments ! 
It was not " all over " : it was just about to 
begin in good earnest. The plundering of the 
-village of Hampton, and innumerable other de- 
fenceless villages and hamlets ; the pillaging of 
-detached fai*m -houses and country sloops ; the 
carrying away of negroes f all this series of acts, 
crowned by the spiteful and mere mischief-doing 
deeds at the city of Washington, roused the 
country from one end to the other. The Ame- 
ricans are as gentle and humane as they are 
brave: violence and cruelty are absolutely un- 
known to their nature; but these acts stirred 
tliem up to utter cries of revenge, and especially 
when they heard of the insolent and empty boast- 
ings upon the subject in England. The victory 
over them on the Sei^entine Rivtr they despised; 
they treated with contempt; but these acts. 
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which I will not characterize, and which need; 
not be characterized by the pen, filled them with 
rage, and urged them on to resolute proceedings, 
for the purpose of driving such an enemy from 
their soil and flinging him back into the sea. 

336. The defenceless town of Alexandria in 
Virginia saved itself from sacking by pecuniary 
sacrifices ; but the grand prize in this quarter 
was the great and rich commercial city of Bal- 
timore, containing a population of seventy thou* 
sand persons, being the fourth city in the United 
States in point of commercial importance, and 
being an open city entirely undefended by forts 
or batteries. Here was a prize for Co(;hraN£ 
and Ross ! Here were piles of merchandize and 
sacks of money. There was something more 
than mere desolation here ; and the exertions to 
obtain the prize were commensurate with its mag- 
nitude. Baltimore is situated at the head of 
tide water, on the river Patapsco, which empties 
itself into the bay of Chesapeake, at about 
fourteen miles from the city. On the 12th of 
September 1814, Admiral Cochrane made his 
approach with the fleet destined against Balti- 
more, consisting of nearly forty sail, and among 
them several ships of the line. He anchored his 
largest ships across the mouth of the river Pa- 
tapsco ; and General Ross, commander-in-chief 
of the land forces, landed his troops at North 
FoiNT^ about fourteen miles from the city of 
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Baltimore by land, and about twelve by water. 
His force consisted of about eight thousand sol- 
diers and marines. Sixteen bomb-vessels and 
frigates proceeded up the river and anchored 
within a short distance of FortMcHENRY, which 
is about two miles from the city. 

337. The people of Baltimore hastily went 
to work tp throw up intrenchments, in order to 
prepare for such defence as they should be able 
to make. The militia were got together in as 
great numbers as was practicable ; but there 
appeared to be no means of defence against such 
a force. The merchants and paper*money mon<> 
gers, who have never any country, appear to 
have been for a capitulation, in imitation of 
Alexandria; but the farmers all around the 
country, foreseeing that the mischievous works 
at Washington were nothing but a prelude to 
the sacking of Baltimore, kept pouring in for 
its defence. Some of them came more than a 
hundred and fifty miles from the back parts of 
Pennsylvania, upon their own horses, without 
provisions, without any clothes but what they 
had upon their backs, with nothing but their 
swords and their trusty rifles, relying for every 
thing else upon the patriotism of the people on 
the road. Thus fortified, the people of the city 
were soon ashamed of the fear, and of the vile in* 
tentions entertained by the mercantile and papers- 
money crew. The invaders marched on, however^ 
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though not without a battle l>cre and there. In- 
deed they had to fight ahnost immediately ; and, 
nearly at the outset, Ross himself was kUhd. 
Tliere has been a great deal said about the killing 
of thi« man. It was called '^ coioardly," because 
it was said that an American rifleman shot him 
from an ambuscade. Another account is, that he 
was shot by an apprentice boy ; and Mr. Brack- 
SNRiBGE, in his history of the war, says, that this 
is a matter still in dispute, and so he leaves it. 
1 have to relate upon this subject, that, being at 
Harisburgh, in Pennsylvania, in the year 
1818, [, with my eldest son, fell in company with 
a Mr. Cray (I think the name was), who was a 
judge in Virginia, and he tuld us, that Ross, 
with a tribe or his officers, before marching oiF 
on the morning of his death, !)real^fasted at a 
tavern at North Point; tliat the tavern-keeper 
had two sons, mere boys ; that these boys ascer- 
tained to a certamty that Ross was the com- 
mander of the whole; that they slipped out with 
their rifles, hid themselves behind a stone w^l 
on the borders of a pine-scrub ; and that, from 
that position, the youngest of them shot Ross ; 
that they instantly buried their rifles under the 
leaves, or in the rubbish, ai)d saved themselves 
from the bayonets of the soldiers that rushed upon 
the spot, by pretending that they were hunting 
sSttx tarapins (little land tortoises), one of which 
one of them had got in his hr.nd. if this be the 
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true story, that boy's name ouglrt to be handed 
down to posterity with every mark of approbation 
and of honour. The command of the Birglish 
army devolved on Colond Brook. It marched 
on, and the gun -vessels did whait mischief they 
could. An attempt to land was frustrated, and 
the attempters driven back into the barges with 
disgrace and with slaughter. By this time the 
Americans had got force together ; and the ex- 
pedition ended with a bombardment upon Fort 
McHknry, firing away some thousands of pounds 
worth of English m6ney ; and at the end of three 
days and nights, with a sneaking off down the 
river Pa iapsco, and a further sneaking off out 
of the Chesapeakk. 

338. Thus ended this grand expedition, which 
was at once a warning and an example to tlje 
other maritime cities and towns of the United 
States. After this Cochrane and Cockburn 
got all thrir fleet together, and sailed off to try 
their luck upon the city of NewOrlkans, where 
there were all the temptations existing in their 
highest degree : great riches, approaches by water, 
a place unfortified, and a population consist- 
ing not only of merchants and paper-money 
makers, but these in considerable part being 
'Spaniards and Frenchmen. I must, however, 
defer speaking of this expedition, in which we 
bhall see that very Andrew Jackson, who is 
now (1834) endeavouring to rid his country of 
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the curse of paper-money, driving back the in- 
vaders covered with disgrace ; I must defer treat<» 
ing of this expedition until after I have taken as 
correct a view as my space will allow me to take^ 
of the naval transactions of this war ; and this 
will be in regular order too ; for this battle was 
not only the last of any great importance,, but it 
actually took ip\2icefourteen days after the Treaty 
of peace was signed at Ghent ! 

339, I have before observed, that to enter into 
the details of battles, whether by land or by sea, 
does not at all Comport with the objects of this 
history, which are, to lay before the reader, whe- 
ther present or future, the true causes of this war, 
the motives by which the parties were actuated^ 
and the consequences to the people of England 
of their rulers having acted upon such motives* 
We have seen it most satisfactorily proved, that 
the objects of this war with the English govern- 
ment were these; first, to destroy the free in- 
stitutions of America ; because, if those institu- 
tions continued to exist, it was seen that it would 
be utterly impossible to prevent a reform of the 
Parliament in England. Mr. Melish, in his de- 
scription of the United States, has the following 
result of a detailed comparative view of the aw- 
nual cost of the governments of England and 
America respectively : 

SOYALTY. REPUBUCANISM. 

Dollars.. 287,533,776 Dollars.. 16,852,^23. 
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340. There needs no comment on this; and 
every orre must be satisfied that such exhibitions, 
constantly kept before the eyes of the people of 
England, and being known to be substmitially cor- 
rect, must necessarily make the American institu- 
tions dangerous to the order of things as carried on 
in England. To destroy the means of making such 
comparisons ; to put an end to the hateful fact, 
that government there was carried on at one 
eighteenth part of the expense of carrying on 
government here, was an object at the heart of 
every one who was interested in the upholding 
of this state of things in England. But, besides 
this object there was another, which was to de- 
stroy the germ, as it was called, of the American 
navy. This object was openly avowed. But, 
the parties avowing it would not perceive, though 
duly warned by me at the time, that they might 
make the matter worse; that their danger was 
great, if the American institutions and the Ame- 
rican navy were left as they then were ; but that 
their danger would be perfectly terrific, if the 
cheap institutions should happen to stand through 
a war with England single-handed; and if the 
navy should happen not to be destroyed. If 
the institutions should live throughout such a 
war; and if the American navy should happen 
to show itself anything like equal to such a con- 
test ; then the consequence must be, great and 
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immiuent danger to the whole system then car- 
ried on in England. 

S4l, We now know, that the institutions did 
outlive this formidable war; we know that the 
laws taken thither by the brothers of our fathers 
did resist that terrible attack; aye, and that too, 
without any of those measures resorted to in 
England during the late war, to stifle free dis- 
cussion, or abridge the political or civil liberties 
of the people in any respect wjiatsoever; we saw 
them live through that war, without any sus- 
pension of the act of Habeas Corpus, without 
the accusation of any man of treason or sedition^ 
during the whole time, without a thought of in- 
troducing foreign mercenaries to assist in the de- 
fence of the country ; and with a scorn of every 
idea of resorting to auxiliaries and to subsidies: 
and, now it remains for us to see how the En- 
glish government rucceeded in destroying the 
American navy " in the budJ* 

342. I beg the reader to turn back to John 
Wilson Croker's manifesto, in paragraph 305 ; 
and also to the proclamation of the London 
Press, in paragraph 310. i beg him to keep 
these constantly in his eye, while surveying the 
events of this naval war. This press spoke the 
voice of the government, of the aristocracy, of 
the clergy, of the money-mongers of England. 
It represented that the American navy " mmt 
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be annihilated;" that it must be "crubhed to 
atoms;" that it now "aiood alone;*' that it might 
" hereafter have allies;*' that we must, therefore, 
" strike while the iron is hot." We did strike 
while it was hot ; and now we are going to see 
the success with which the *^ strtMng" was at* 
tended. 

343. The reader will remember (paragraph 
317) the flippant boastings of Canning, and his 
contemptuous sneer at the. American navy, con- 
sisting of ^^ six fir frigates, with bits of striped 
bunting flying at their mast-heads," It is very 
true that the republic did begin with six fri- 
gates, and these having bits of -striped bunting 
flying at their mast-heads ; but it b not true that 
they were made of fir, they being made of the 
very best wood in the world. But,^r, or not^r, 
we are now going to see how this American 
navy dealt with the mighty navy of England. 

344. The first fair trial with the " bits of 
bunting" was with the British frigate called the 
G[7UKiiJ£RE, which word, in English, means 
** warrior,*' or ^^famotis fighter " or ^^hero" Be- 
fore we come to speak of this battle, which took 
place on the 20th of August 1812, just two 
months after the Congress declared war; before 
we speak of this battle, it is not inapt to observe 
that this frigate, the Guerri^Cy was the imme-^ 
diate provoker of that very war. On the 1st 
of May 1811, she was commanded by Samuel 
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John Brook Pechell, who, off Sandy Hook, 
and in the American waters, boarded an American 
coaster, bound from Portland to New York, 
and impressed out of her a native citizen of 
New York, a passenger on board that ship. 
He afterwards took other American citizens out 
of other ships, he being still upon the sanie 
station. The American government could en- 
dure this tyranny no longer; and^ if that go- 
vernment had been so far overawed by the 
mercantile and paper-money herd as to have 
endured this tyranny, the people of America 
would have torn that government to pieces. 
The government sent out their frigate, called 
the President, to protect the coasts and com- 
merce of the United States, and to demand 
from the Gu£RR1£RB the American citizen 
whom she had . impressed. The President 
fell in, in the night time, with the English ship 
Little Belt, commanded by Captain Bingham, 
hailed her ; and, receiving no answer, fired into 
her.. The Liitle Belt was of very inferior force; 
was greatly damaged by the President; and 
thirty-two British subjects killed and wounded 
was the first payment of the price of Pechell'si 
seizure of the American citizens as aforesaid. 
But this conduct of Pechell filled the mea- 
sure of provocation, so that it ran over; and 
it was, in fact, the immediate cause of tiie war^ 
which does not prevent this Samuel John Brook 
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Pechell from being a baronet, and being now 
(1834) a member of parliament for Windsor, 
and a Lord of the Admiralty ! 

345. The Guerriers had changed com- 
manders before the 30th of August 1812; and 
James A. Dacres had become her commander. 
Da c RES, after the declaration of war, being 
cruising on the coast of America, met, on tlie 
27th of August, an American ship, called the 
John Adams, coming from Liverpool, He 
boarded her, and indorsed, on the register of the 
shipy the following words : 

«* Captain Dacres, commander of his Britannic Majesty's 
« frigate Gt^erriere, of 44 guns, presents his compliments to 
" Commodore Kodgers» of the United States frigate Presi- 
*' dent, and will be very happy to meet him, or any other 
" American frigate of equal force to the President, off Sandy 
*' Hook, for the purpose of having a few minutes tete-a-tete," 

346. The John Adams very soon spread 
about intelligence of this piece of insolence. 
Sandy Hook is a bay not far from the city of 
New York. It was not exactly there that 
Dacres was destined to be humbled. Sailing 
on to the northward, he met with the frigate 
Constitution, commanded by Isaac Hull. 
Now then he had an opportunity of enjoying 
that t^te-a-t^te. Now it was that the " bits of 
bunting" were to be tried. It does not com*- 
port with my plan to give detailed accounts 
of actions, much less to give the official docu- 
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ments relating to them; but, as this was the 
first trial of the " bits o/buntinff" it would not 
be right to omit the American official account 
of it. It was never fully accounted for in Eng- 
land. The despatches from Dacrks were smo- 
thered up, somehow or another. All manner of 
stories were told to keep the real truth from 
the people of England, who, to do them justice, 
have always been the willing dupes of their go- 
vernment, and particularly of the persons be- 
longing to the navy. For these reasons it is 
necessary that I insert the official account of 
this memorable affair; this beginning of that 
series of naval battles, which, at last, were a just 
punishment on that nation whose acts of injus- 
tice produced this war. 

United States Frigate Constitution, off Boston Light, 
30th August 1812. 

Sir, — I have the honour to inform jou, that on the 19th 
instant, at 2 p. m., being in latitude 41. 42, longitude oo, 4B, 
with the Constitution under my command, a sail was disco- 
vered from the mast-head bearing £. by S. or £.S. E., but at 
suck a distance we could not tell what she was. All sail was 
instantly made in chiise, and soon found we came up with her. 
At 3 P.M., could plaioly see that she was a ship on the star- 
board tack, under easy sail, close on a wind ; at half-past 
3 p. M., made her out to be a frigate ; continued the chase 
until we were within about three miles, when I ordered the 
light sails taken in, the courses hauled up, and the ship 
cleared for action. At this time the chase had backed his 
main top^sail, waiting for us to come down. As soon as the 
C&nstitution was ready for action, I bore down with an inten- 
tion to bring him to close action immediately ; but on our 
coming within gun-shot she gave as a broadside and filled 
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ftway, and wore, giving as a broadside on the otber tack, bnt 
without effect, her shot falling short. She continued wearing 
aad manceuvring for about three quarters of an hour, to get a 
Taking position, but finding she could not, she bore up, and 
run under top-sails and gib, with the wind on the quarter, 
Immediately made sail to bring the ship up with her, and 
fire minutes before six p. m., being alongside within half 
pistol shot, we commpnced a heavy fire from all our guns, 
double shotted with round and grape, and so well directed 
were they, and so warmly kept up, that in 15 minutes his 
mizen-mast went by the board, and his main-yard in the 
slings, and the hull, rigging, and sails, very much torn to 
pieces. The fire was kept up with equal warmth for 15 mi- 
nutes longer, when his main-mast and fore-mast went, taking 
with them every spar, excepting the bowsprit ; on seeing 
this we ceased firing, so that in SO minutes after we get fairly 
alongside the enemy she surrendered, and had not a spar stand- 
ing, and her hull below and above water so shattered, that a 
few more broadsides must have carried her down. 

After informing you that so fine a ship as the Guerriere, 
commanded by an able and experienced officer, had been 
totally dismasted, and otiierwise cut to pieces, so as to make 
her not worth towing into port, in the short space of 30 mi- 
irates, you can have no doubt of the gallantry and good con- 
duct of the officers and ship's company I have the honour to 
command. It only remains, therefore, for me to assure you, 
that they all fought with great bravery ; and it gives me great 
pleasure to say, that from the smallest boy in the ship to the 
oldest seaman not a look of fear was seen. They all went into 
action, giving three cheers, and requesting to be laid close 
alongside the enemy. 

Enclosed I have the honour to send you a list of killed and 
wounded on board the Constitution, and a report of the da- 
mages she has sustained ; also, a list of the killed and 
wounded on board the enemy, with his quarter bill, &c. 

I have the honour to be, with very great respect. 
Sir, your obedient servant, 

IsiAC Hull. 
To Paul Hamilton, &c,. 
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Killed and wounded on hoard the United States frigate ConstitU' 
tion, Uaac Hull, Captain, in the action with his Britannic 
Majesty's frigate Guerriere, James A, Dacres, Captain, on 
the Wth of August 1812. 

Killed — W. S.Bush, Lieut, of Marines, and six seamen 7 
Wounded — Lieutenant C. Morris, Master J. C. Aylwin, 

and four seamen and one marine 7 

Total killed and wounded •••••• 14 

U. S. frigate Constitution, 

21st Aug. 1812. Isaac Hull, Captain. 

T.I. Chew, Purser. 

Killed and wounded on board the Guerriere, 

Killed— 3 officers, 12 seamen and marines 15 

Wounded — J. A. Dacres, Captain, 4 officers, 57 seamen 

and marines.. >. 62 

Missing — Lieutenants Pullman and Roberis, and 22 sea- 
men and marines, supposed to have gone overboard 
with the masts 24 

Total killed, wounded, and missing.. 101 



347. There! Englishmen! If you wish to be 
dupes, be dupes : if it be your pleasure to give 
your money to, and to crouch down before, this 
corporation of the navy which makes you sweat 
to the tune of four millions and a half of pounds 
sterling a year; if it delight you to be thus 
duped ; thus to pay, and thus to crouch, in God's 
name shut your muddled eyes, sweat, and crouch 
still ; but I pray you be not fools to the extent 
of hoping and believing that you can keep these 
facts from the rest of mankind. 
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348. We shall, by-and-by, see that this was a 
mere specimen of the actions, generally speaking, 
of the whole of this war. Here was Isaac Hull, 
never in a naval action in his life before, very 
lately a captain of a merchant-man, it is said ; 
here were his crew, the greater part never in a 
naval engagement in their lives 5 and, good God ! 
what a smashing was here ! The Constitution 
bad forty-four guns, and the Gu£RRI£RE had 
thirty-eight; and the Constitution seems to 
have had a hundred and fifty men more than the 
GuERRiERE ; but the Guerrierb had three hun- 
dred men ; and if she had had more, she could 
not have advantageously employed them. Still, 
if there had been a long battle ; if there had been 
something like an equality of damage done to 
the ships, and of killed and wounded, there would 
have been some comfort; but here isasmashinffj 
a laying on and knocking to pieces ; a beating 
about : a *^ We-h-We,* indeed ! And, in an- 
swer to this polite invitation of this English 
*^ gentleman of family^'' comes this unmannerly 
Yankee, with the old rough partriarchal name 
of Isaac stuck before the monosyllable Hull, 
and lays on upon the polite host, abuses his in- 
tended hospitality, and repays his polite invita- 
tion with a beating, such as a merciless mastiff 
inflicts upon a lap-dog. How he could contrive 
to kill and wound, and throw overboard to be 
drowned, a hundred and one men, while he him- 

D D 
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self had only seven killed and seven wounded, 
puzzles one to imagine. It must have been more 
like a falling cm upon a defenceless merchant- 
man, than a battle with a man-of-war. The fri- 
gate President, with whom Dacrks expressed 
hfe wish to have a t^te-a-tSte^ was of superior 
force to the ship by which he was demolished j 
so that, if such was his fate with the Constitu- 
tion, what would have been his fiite with the 
President ? In short, this was the beginning ; 
and we shall by-and-by see, when we come to 
sum up the whole, that this was a fair criterion 
of the whole of this naval war. 

349. But we must now see a little of the ex- 
cuses made in England for this, as it was called, 
strange and unfortunate occurrence. It was 
thought necessary to account for it. Very much 
in the way of Bobadil to be sure ; but a man of 
the name of William James, who in all like- 
lihood was employed and paid for the purposCj 
wrote a book, called ^^ Naval Occurrences of the 
late War" which was published by Egerton, 
at Whitehall, who is the Admiralty bookseller. 
This excuse-maker represented the Guerrierb 
to have *^ damaged masts, and a reduced com- 
plemeiat," and as standing in absolute need of 
^* a thorough refit.'* He told this hood- winked 
nation, that the Gubrrierb's guns ** broke loose^ 
** owing to the rotten breeehings, and the rotten 
*^ state of the timbers '* 5 that she had " no rope 
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" left wherewith to repair the loss of breech- 
" ings " ; that her " powder was much injured 
*' by damp and long-keeping*'; that her " masts 
" were perfectly rotten "; that (almost Boba- 
" Dii/s own words) " she had been STRUCK 
« BY LIGHTNING some months previous to the 
" action " / " It was the stars ! " *^ It was the 
stars ! " said Bobadil. " No ! " said Wefx- 
BRED^ ^^ ludeed, captain^ it was the stick ! " And 
the English nation might have answered this ex- 
cuse^maker : " No, it was not the lightning of 
^^,some months before, but it was the Yankee 
^^ cannon and the Yankee courage of that day.'* 

350. There was, however, one other excuse, 
which the government and the navy ought to 
have been ashamed to make; and the more it 
had been founded in truth, the greater ought to 
have been their shame. We will give it in the 
words of this miserable slave, James. '' A great 
*^ many of the Constitution's crew were recog- 
" nised by Captain Dacres as British seamen, 
" principally Irishmen, The Gruerriere's people 
" found among them several old acquaintances 
" and shipmates. One fellow, who, after the 
" action^ was sitting under the half- deck, busily 
" employed in making buck-shot cartridges to 
^^ mangle his honourable countrymen, had served 
^^ under the first lieutenant. He now went by 
^^ a new name ; but, on seeing his old command- 
^^ ing officer standing before him, aglow 0/ shame 
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'^ overspread his countenance. Were it possible 
*' that the Constitution's ship's company could, 
*^ at this time, have been inspected by the officers 
" of the British navy, generally, how many, 
*^ besides the commissioned officers and the 
*^ riflemen, would have proved to be native 
" Americans ? " 

35 1 . What a shame, if true ; and how shame- 
less to avow it ! So then this knocking to pieces 
was effected by British subjects, and principally 
by Irishm£n, Irishmen, probably, who did not 
relish the seeing of Hanoverian soldiers and a 
police in their country ! So here was Paddy, 
after the action, very quietly making buck-shot 
cartridges to fire at his " countrymen''; and the 
•* glow of shame " came on his face, did it, at 
seeing his old commander in captivity, subdued 
by himself ? This James did not know, apparently, 
that anger and resentment sometimes make men's 
faces redden. However, this is all a fable; all 
an impudent falsehood from the beginning to the 
end ; and a falsehood not less foolish than impu- 
dent ; because, how will Dacres account for his 
demolition from this cause ? The argument is 
this; that Dacres was beaten and had his ship 
knocked to pieces in thirty minutes, because 
Captain Hull had British seamen to fight for 
him. Oh ! fool James ! Had not Dacres Bri- 
tish seamen too? You allow that there were 
some Americans on board; so that Captain 
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Hull's crew was not, according to your own 
argument, so good in quality as tliat of Dacuks. 
You allow, however, that all the ^' commissioned 
officers" were native Americans : this you allow; 
and who does not know, that the main part, in all 
such cases, depends upon the commissioned offi- 
cers. Nevertheless this gulled nation sucked 
down this falsehood, and without any hesitation 
adopted the argument founded upon it ; and this 
delusion, this shameful self-delusion, was kept 
up, and successfully kept up, from the hegiruiini;; 
of the war to the end of it. 

352. This is a matter of very great injport- 
ance; because it may affect us in future, if tlie 
falsehood be not dissipated. It should be known, 
then, to all the world, and especially to the peo- 
ple of England, that there was the most strict 
legal prohibition against the employing of fo- 
reigners of any nation, in the American ships of 
war. It was impossible for any commander of 
such ship of war to suffer the enrolment of a 
subject of the king of England, without ribk of 
being dismissed from the navy. So that this 
was a falsehood, the most impudent that ever 
was believed by credulous people; but, willi a 
press almost universally bribed by one means or 
another, how was the truth to reach this peopio? 
Reason, indeed, mere natural common sen:?e, 
might have taught that people to auk, in the 
first place, why the British seamen went into 
dd3 
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the American navy ? What could be the cause of 
their doing so ? Next, if they did go into it in 
the manner described by our writers, how came 
they to fight with so much more effect on board 
of American ships, than their brethren could fight 
on board the English ships ? If they were Bri- 
tish subjects, they were traitors ^ according to 
the laws of every country in the world, and par- 
ticularly according to our laws. We took dur- 
ing the war, as will be seen by-and-by, upwards 
of two thousand men on board American ships 
of war ; and, did anybody ever hear of one 
single man of them having been tried for trea- 
son ? The fact was, therefore, false ; but if 
true, so disgraceful to England, and to the En- 
glish naval service in particular, that it ought 
to have been hidden from all the world with the 
utmost care ; for here were British seamen fight- 
ing against British seamen, the commissioned 
officers on one side being Americans, and on the 
other side English : and we shall see, as we 
already have seen, these British seamen, when 
commanded by American officers, knocking their 
brethren to pieces in a twinkling, capturing 
them by whole squadrons, as a poacher with 
his net captures a covey of partridges, having 
less than one-third part of the pay of English 
officers ! 

353. However, the whole story is a falsehood, 
and is to be numbered amongst those excuses 
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which were made to delude the people of Eng- 
land, and to reconcile them to the pecuniary 
demands of this cormorant naval service. It is 
absolutely necessary that those who mean not 
to be deluded any longer know these facts, and 
bear them in mind. 

354. The defeat, or rather the knocking to 
pieces of the Guerrikre, was only a foretaste 
of that which was to come. Another of the "fir 
frigates/' with a bit of "striped bunting" flying 
at her mast-head, on the 25 th of October 1812, 
called the United States, commanded by Cap- 
tain Decatur, fell in with the English frigate Ma- 
cedonian, commanded by Captain Garden. The 
Macedonian had thirty-eight guns and three 
hundred men ; the American forty-four guns and 
four hundred and seventy-eight men. The action 
lasted more than half an houVy which Decatur 
represents as unusually long. The English fri- 
gate was a new frigate, four months out of dock; 
and she was captured and sent into port a prize, 
by a man, this Stephen Decatur, whom I ac* 
tually saw at plough in his fathei^* s fieldy in one 
of the years between 1796 and 1799. Decatur 
had twelve killed and wounded; Cardkn one 
hundred and four. The Macedonian lost her 
mizen-mast, her fore and main- top -masts, and 
main-yard ; was greatly damaged in her hull ; 
and Decatur says, in the conclusion of his letter 
to the secretary of the navy (which letter he 
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dated at sea), *^ the damage sustained by this 
" ship was not such as to render our return into 
" port necessary ; and, liad 1 not deemed it im- 
" portant that we should see our prize in, should 
*^ have continued our cruise." 

355. The next battle with the ^' fir frigates*' 
was between the United States frigate Consti- 
TuriON, and the British frigate Java, Hitherto 
there was a pretended disparity of strength ; but 
here was a British frigate, of forty-nine guns and 
upwards of four hundred men, as stated by Cap- 
tain Bainbiudge (the American captain), in his 
report to the secretary of the navy, who says, 
^^ that besides her own crew, the Java h^d a 
" hundred supernumerary officers and seamen, 
" going to join British ships of war in the East 
" Indies.'* The frigates fell in with one another 
off the coast of Brazil, on the 29th of December 
1812; the battle lasted an hour and fifty-five 
minutes. The Euglish captain (Lambert) was 
mortally wounded ; the slaughter was prodigious, 
the ship knocked to pieces. Sixty killed and a 
hundred and seventy wounded ; while the Con- 
stitution had nine killed and twenty -five 
wounded. Captain Bainbridgk set fire to the 
wreck of the English frigate, took the prisoners 
and their baggage to St. Salvador, where he 
landed them ; and, on condition of their parole, 
not to serve against America until regularly ex- 
changed, he set them at large to go home to 
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England, and tell their tale, where, when they 
arrived, they might, like Job's servants, have ex- 
claimed, " We only are left to bring thee the 
sad tidings!" 

356. This was too much to bear. The rage 
of the great thundering navy, with between five 
and six hundred ships ofnvar in commission; 
with more thousands of officers than the Ame- 
ricans had tern; this was too much to bear ; and 
a scheme was adopted for obtaining, if possible, a 
victory by a single frigate, over a single American 
frigate. A frigate called the Shannon, prepared for 
the purpose at Halifax, in Nova Scotia, man- 
ned with picked men, and furnished with every 
thing that could be thought of to insure a chance 
of success, was sent out under the command of 
Captain Broke, to challenge the frigate Chesa- 
PBAKB, which was then lying in the harbour at 
Boston, commanded by Captain Lawrence. 
The challenge was given and accepted, and the 
battle was fought on the 1st of June 1813. The 
result was, that, after fifteen minutes of fight the 
Chesapeake was taken. But she was not taken 
without inflicting punishment on her foe. It was 
not here a knocking to pieces, without injury to 
the assailant. Captain Lawrence, who had 
bravely sent guns on shore, in order that superior 
force might not be imputed to him, was killed at 
nearly the beginning of the action : that might 
make some difference : there were other excuses 
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to which I attribute no weight ; but the English 
frigate had ninety-four killed and wounded in 
the action, while the Americans had one hun- 
dred and forty-five killed and wounded. A 
bloody battle ; but not, as in other cases, the 
blood all on one side: it was not a knocking 
to pieces: and the American commander was 
mortally wounded soon after the beginning of 
the battle : his first lieutenant experienced the 
same fate: so that here were circumstances 
quite sufficient to make the victors modest upon 
the occasion. 

357* Never, however, was modesty known to 
this hectoring quarter-deck corporation, for whom 
the people of England pay so dearly. The news- 
papers were filled with details of this triumph ; 
this ** glorious victory," as it was constantly 
called. "Jbrusaj-bm delivered," did not call 
forth from the pen of Tasso more lofty strains 
of exultation, as far as the meagre talents of En- 
glish hirelings would enable them to go. If 
Milton had been alive, he might have written 
another bombastical poem, entitled " TJie Navy 
regained'* Homer would have been insufficient 
with his AcHiLJ-Ks story, to describe the deeds of 
Broke. It seemed as if an eighth wonder of the 
world had been discovered; or as if a second 
Alfred had come, and again driven out the 
Danes : the achievement of Guv of Warwick 
became a mere nothing, and people wondered 
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why the historians had thought it worth while 
t© record it. Songs were written b]^* the hire- 
ling poets ; these were sung at the play-houses, 
where the tawdry and mercenary creatures ex- 
hibited the wonderful expU)it of Broke. But 
we must, to do justice, bring all this home to 
the government, who testified their joy in all 
manner of ways ; and, as if a province or a 
country had been conquered by him, he had the 
formal thanks of the Board of Admiralty, and 
was created a BARONET by the king ! 

358. Now, even more than the miserable ex- 
cuses in the case of the defeats, the unbounded 
exultation at this victory, not only proves the 
inferiority of the British navy to that of America, 
man for man and gun for gun, but it proves that 
the English government knew it. Great hopes 
were entertained that this would be a turning of 
the tide. James, in his naval history of the war, 
exclaims, " Thus was the spell broken '^ ! Still 
in the style of Bobadil, who, after the stick had 
rattled upon his back, while he had the sword 
hanging by his side, being asked why he did not 
dtaw, exclaimed, " I was certainly spell-bouncL" 
The hireling James insinuates, that until now 
the British navy had been spell-bound, and is 
lost in delight that the spell was now broken 1 

359. Alas! it ^^ pieced" again, as the Lan- 
cashire- people call it : for the beating, the cap- 
turing, and the knocking to pieces, went on after 
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this more furiously than ever. The ^^ fir frigate** 
the Essex, Commodore Porter, was taken by a 
squadron. Another " fir frigate," the Presi- 
DKNT, was taken by another squadron ; but the 

fir-frigate " Constitution took two ships of 
war, and took them home prizes from Madeira. 
to Boston, unmolested by our navy, which abso- 
lutely covered the seas ; and at one time, in the 
course of her voyage home, sailed by three large 
English frigates of the first class, who suffered 
them to pass uninterrupted. This " fir frigate " 
was the Constitittion, commanded then by Cap- 
tain Charles Stewart. One of these ships, 
though rated at twenty, mounted thirty-four 
guns 5 the other, twenty-six guns. They had 
been, it seems, in pursuit of the Constitution* 
One of these ships was commanded by Captain 
Gordon Thomas Falcon, and the other by the 
Honourable George Douglas. They were 
beaten and captured in forty minutes, with 35 
killed, 42 wounded, and surrendering 313 pri- 
soners, while the Americans had three killed and 
twelve wounded. 

360. While things were going on thus on the 
ocean, they were going on still worse on the 
lakes. In the index to the American official 
accounts you have these heads : ^^ Commodore 
*^ CHAUNCBy attempts to bring Sir James Ybo 
*^ to action.*' " Commodore Chauncby chases 
Sir James round the lake.'* ^^ Commodore 
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^' CuAUNCEY chases Sir Jambs, and captures five 
*' vessels V One would really think that it ^as 
a book on hare*hunting, or badger-hunting. But^ 
my readers will recollect, that the eighth won- 
der of the world, Baronet Brokb, gained his 
glorious victory on the 1st of June, 1813; and 
then the hireling historian tells us, the spell was 
broken. On the 10th of September of that same 
year. Commodore Perry attacked Commodore 
Barclay, on Lake Erie, captured the whole of 
liis vessels, six in number, carrying sixty-three 
guns; he himself having only two twenty «gun 
ships, besides small vessels, neither carrying above 
four guns, and having fifty-four guns in the whole. 
The English had a hundred men more than the 
Americans. The exact number of the killed and 
wounded, on our side, is not stated in the Ameri* 
can account ; but the loss amongst the officers 
was very great, and the loss amongst the men 
must have been, in all probability, in proportion* 
So that the breaking of the spell does not appear 
to have extended to Lake Erie, at any rate. 

361. llie next year appears not to have beea 
more favourable in sustaining the idea of a break- 
ing of the ^^ spell;" for, on the 11th of Septem-* 
ber, of that year. Commodore Mac Donough 
captured another squadron on Lake Champlain^ 
consisting of one frigate, one brig, two sloops of 
war, besides smaller vessels. Our squadron was 
commanded by Captsun Downib« The Ameri- 
B B 
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can dispatch says, that we had ninety-five guns, 
they eighty-six | we a thousand and fifty men, 
they eight hundred and twenty ; we eighty^fbtir 
killed, and one hundred and ten wounded ; they 
fifty-two killed and fifty-eight wounded. Thus 
^ere we swept from the Lakes, after having be^ 
hunted about like wild-ducks or dab-chicks, ex- 
cept that not having the powers of these latter, 
we could not dive under the water, and, ip that 
Way elude the implacable enemy. But, the great 
thing of all was, the endless proofs that were- 
given to the world of the undaunted courage of 
the Americans } and of their readiness, at all 
times^ to perish rather than yield. Small vessels, 
large vessels, ships of war, privateers, armed 
merchant-men I ail were equally daring and 
equally desperate in fight. It would require a 
large volume, or, rather, ten large volumes, to 
record the instances of the desperate fighting of 
the smaller ships ; and of the disregard of life ; 
the complete and unquestionable disregard of 
life, when put in competition with yielding to 
any thing bearing the name of British. Perhaps 
the instance of the General Armstrong pri- 
vateer, in the port of Fayal, of the desperate va- 
lour of whose captain and crew I am now about 
to give the official account j perhaps this may be 
'deemed a rare instancJe* It may have been so ; 
but only because the cireumstances were rarei 
iinder similar circumstances^ every collection of 
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AmericiUi seasiea would hate aet«d in the same 
ttatmer* 

362. This transaction h worthy of ^ry partt* 
cular attentioa ; because it affords us a complete 
^eiKien of the cmrdtict of the British navy, not 
only with regard to those with whom we were at 
war ; but with regard to those with whom we 
wem at peace. It shows, that, wherever this navy 
))ad potvej'j there was no law of luitions, and ikB 
nik (faction, bai its absolute will. 

S83. A privateer, called the General Arm- 
strong, an armed brig, commanded by Sam u&L 
C. Rbid, having sailed from Nsw York early 
hi September 1814, put into Fayal, a little sea- 
port iu the island of the tame name, which k 
fme -of tlie Azorbs, for the purpose of taking m 
Wtfter. Being in this neutral port, the trans- 
actions took place whioh are recorded in the M*^ 
lowing letter from the captain, which is pdb- 
lis^hed in the collection of ojfficial letters and dis- 
fmtches relative to the war, published at the toity 
of WASfliwcftoN, since tfhe termination of that 
war. 1 beseech the reader to attend to every part 
of this dispatch ; to recoUect that tlie affiair toajc 
|ri9ioe« year and a 'quarter after the ** bre&Mng of 
the ttpeMj** and to cease to wonder^ that, *as the 
htred Jiistoriaii Jamas ^eUs us, the firitiah Adnri** 
Arily 4s9«ied ati orifief, ^ihat the ^E^gMh eijfh* 
* teea pounder Jrigaiee were not to Mek ^asu 
^ ^e^gqffememt mith ihe JmmmnJSB^ff''fmr*'jfim 
E B 2 
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^^ fngates ;^^ though they were macje of ^*/r," 
and had nothing but *' bits of striped bunting" to 
fly at their masts' heads ! 

Fayal, October 401, 1814. 

Sir,— With infinite regret I am constrained to say, it has 
erentaallj fallen to my lot to state to jou the loss and de- 
struction of the private armed brig General Armstrong, late 
under my command. 

We sailed from Sandy Hook on the evening of the 9tli 
nltimo, and about midnight fell in cbase, aboard of a razee 
and ship of the line. Tbey pursued till next day noon, when 
they thought proper to give over the chase. On the lltb, 
after a nine hours' chase, boarded the private armed schooner 
Perry, John Colman, six days from Philadelphia, had thrown 
over all his guns. On the following day fell in with an 
enemy's gun-brig ; exchanged a few shots with and left him. 
On the 24tb, boarded a Spanish brig and schooner, and a 
Portuguese ship, all from the Havannah. On the 26th follow- 
ing, came to in Fayal Roads, for tbe purpose of filling water ; 
called on tbe American consul wbo very politely ordered oar 
water immediately sent off, it being our intention to proceed 
to sea early the next day. At 5 p. m. I Fent on board, the 
consul and some other gentlemen in company. I asked some 
questions concerning enemy's cruisers, and was told there 
had been none at these islands for several weeks ; when about 
dosk, while we were examining, the British brig Carnation 
snddenly hove in sight close under the north-east head of 
the harbour, within gun-shot when first discovered. The 
idea of getting under-weigh was instantly suggested ; but 
finding the enemy's brig had the advantage of a breeze, and 
hot little wind with us, it was thought doubtful if we should 
he able to get to sea without hazarding an action*. I ques- 
tioned the consul to know if in his opinion the enemy would 
regard the neutrality of the port. He gave me to under- 
stand X might make myself perfectly easy, assuring me at the 
same time, they would never molest us while at aoebor*. Bat 
no sooner did the enemy's brig understand from the pilot-boat 
who we were, than she immediately hauled close in and let 
gfi^her WQbor within pistol shot of ns :. at the same moment 
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the Plantaggnet, and frigate Rota, hove in sight, to whom tbe 
Cmifiation instantly made signal, and a constant intercliange 
took place far some time. 

The result was, tbe Carnation proceeded to throvr out all 
her boats ; despatched on board the commodore, and ap- 
peared otherwise to be malting unusual exertions. Tlie moon 
was near ita full, which enabled us to observe them verr mi- 
nutely ; and I now determined to haul in nearer the shore. 
Accordingly, after clearing for action, we got nnder-weigh, 
and began to sweep iu. The moment this was observed by the 
enemy*s brig, she instantly cut her cable, made sail, and 
despatched four boats in pursuit of us. Being now about 
•ight P.M., as soon as we saw the boats approaching, we let 
go our anchor, got springs on our cable, and prepared to re- 
ceive them. I hailed them repeatedly as they drew near, but 
they felt nu inclination to reply. Sure of their game, they 
only pulled up with the greater speed. I obserred the boats 
were all manned, and apparently as well armed ; and as soon 
as they had cleverly got alongside, we opened our fire, which 
was soon returned ; but meeting with rather a warmer re- 
ception than they had probably been aware of, they very soon 
cried ont for quarters and hauled off. In this skirmish I had 
one man killed and my first-lieutenant wounded. The 
enemy's loss must have been upwards of twenty killed and 
wonnded. 

- They had now repaired to their ships to prepare for a more 
formidable attack. We, in tbe interim, having taken the 
hint, prepared to haul close into the beach, where we moored 
head and stern, within half pistol shot of the castle. This 
done, we again prepared in the best possible manner for their 
second reception. At nine p.m. we observed the enemy's 
brig towing in a fleet of boats. They soon after left the brig 
and took their station in three divisions, under cover of a 
small reef of rocks, within about musket sh6t of us. Here 
they continued manoeuvring for some time, the brig still 
keeping under-weigh to act with the boats, should we at any 
time attempt our escape. 

The shores were lined with tbe inhabitants, watting the ex- 
pected attack ; from the brightness of the moon they had a 
most favourable view of the scene. The governor, with most 
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of tli« first people of tbe plaee, stood bj and mw tlw whola 

*At length, about midnigbt, we saw tbo boats in motm 
(our crew having laid at their qiwrters dtirint; the wbeis of 
this interval). They came on in one direct Hoe, keepiog id 
ekcte order ; and we plainly counted iwelve boats. As soon 
iB» ihej oame wiihin proper distance we openf*d our fire, vhicii 
ivas warmlj retuEnsd from the enemj^s cammades and small-^ 
|urms. 'i'be discharge from onr LoDg Tom rather daggered 
them ; but soon reconDoitring, they gave three cheers, and 
casae on most spiritedly; tn>a moment diej succeeded in. 
gaining; oar bow and starboard quarter, and the word was 
loard. Our great guns now bf ooaning useless, we attacked 
them swoid in hand, together with our pikes, pistols, and 
musketry, from which our lads poured on them a most destroc* 
tive fire. The enemy made frequent and repeated attempts 
to gain our decks, b.ut were repulsed at all times, and at aft 
jwintft, with the greatest slaughter. About the middle «^ 
the action I received the intelltgence of the death of mj 
second lieutenant; and aoen after of the thirdUeutenantbeini; 
Itsdlj wounded. From this, and other causes, I fomud o«r 
£re had much slackened on the forecastle, and feasful of th« 
«vent i instantly rallied the whole of our after divisioa, w)m 
Jhad been bravely defendiaf , and now had succeeded w 
beating the boats off the quarters. They gave a sboi^, ruslMd 
iorward, opened a fiesb fire, and soon after deoided the oon- 
fiipt, which terminalsd in the total defsat of the eoemy» and 
the loss of many of tbeir beats ; two of whieh^ beUmging t# 
tlua Rotut we took possession of, literally loaded with their 
owQ dead. Seventeen only escaped fcom tliem both, wiio 
swam to the shore. In another boat under our <|iMirt«f, 
eommanded by one of the lieutenants of the P/ojasgeiKti, aU 
were killed, saiing four. This I have frem the Ueutenaqt 
himself, who further told me that he jumped overboard t0: save 
bis own life. 

The dttculioB of this action was about Ibrty mimtfes. Our 
decks were now found in much confusion* our Loi^ Tomdil- 
. VDiaited» aod- several of our cavriagea broken; many of our 
cittw having left the vessel, aodotbers disabled. Uader thete 
eixeumstigftoes* however, we anceerded iftgetilng Liwg To^P 
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in his birth, and the des^ks cleiMred ia shcirt ^ a fresh aotioq^ 
should the eDomy attack us ag^in beforf day-tigbt. About 
5 A. M. 1 reoeived a message from the American consul, r(»- 
questing to see me on shore, where be informed me the go- 
vernor had sent a note to Qaptain Lloyd« begging him to d«sist 
from further hostilities. To which captain Lloyd sent for 
answer, that he was determined to have the privateer at the 
risk of knocking down tbe whole town ; and that if the g<i- 
remor suffered tbe Americans to injure tbe privateer in any 
manner, he should consider the place an enemy's port,> and 
treat it accordingly. Finding this to be the case, I cons^- 
,dered all hopes of saving our vessel to be at an end, I there- 
fore weut on board, and ordered all our wounded and dead tp 
be taken on shore, and tbe crev to save their effects at fa^ as 
possible. Soon after this it became day-ligbt, when tb& 
'enemy's brig stood close in, and commenqed a heavy ire on 
us with all her force. After several broadsides she hauled ofT, 
having received a shot in her hull, her rigging muph cu(» 
and her fore-top mast woun4ed (of this I was informed bjr 
the British consul). She soon after came in i^gain, and aor 
chored close to tbe privateer. 1 then ord^rcrd the Artfistrong 
to be 8<luttled, to prevent the enemy from getting her off. 
She was soon after boarded by the enemy's boats, and set on 
fire, which soon completed her destruction. 

They have destroyed a number of honaev in- the tovni,^and 
wounded some of the inhabitants. 

By what X have been able to learn from the British consiil 
Md Qfllcers of the fleet, it appears there were aibout 400 o0i* 
(lers and men in the last attack by the boats, ^f which l^Q 
werekilltd and abput 130 wounded. Captain Lloyd, I am 
told by the British consul, is badly wound«d in the leg ; k 
.jury of Burgeons had been held, who gav^e it a^ their opiBien, 
that amputation would be necessary to ensure his life. 'Tis 
said, however, that the wound was occasioned by an ox tread- 
ing on him» Tbe fl^et has remained here about a week, during 
irhiiph they have been principally employed in burying their 
dead} and taking care of their wounded. 

Three days after the action they were joined by the ship 
TktAt and brig Cahfpto (twosloo^s of war) ; tbey irore immer 
diately taken int^ requisition by Captain Lloyd, tQ take komf 
the wounded men. The Calypso sailed for England with par^ 
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of the wounded on tbe Znd instant, among wbom was the first 
lieutenant of the PlantagenH. The Thais sails this eyening 
with tbe remainder. Captain Lloyd's fleet sailed to-day, tup- 
posed for tbe Wes! Indies. 

The loss on our part, I am happy to saj, is comparatirely 
trifling, two killed and seven wounded. With regard to my 
officers in general, I feel tbe gre itest satisfaction in saying 
they, one and all, fouv>ht with the most determined hrcvt'ry^ 
and to whom 1 feel highly indebted for their ofiicer-like con- 
duct dtirin|2 the short period we were together ; their ex- 
ertions and bravery deseived a better fate. 

I here insert, for your inspection, a list of the killed and 
wounded. 

Killed. — M. Alexander, O. Williams, second lieutenant, 
by a musket bull in tbe forehead, died instantly ; Burton 
Lloyd, seaman, ditto, through the heart, ditto. 

Wounded. — Frederick A. Worth, first lieutenant, in the 
right side; Robert Johnson, Srd ditto, left knee; Razilla 
Hammond, quarter-master, left arm; Joim Finer, seaman » 
knee ; Wm. Casile, ditto, arm ; Nicholas Scalson, ditto, arm 
and leg ; John Harrison, ditto, hand and face, by the ex- 
plosion of a gun. 



3P4. This, were not the fact so well attested^ 
would appear to be mere romance. It is, however, 
literally true ; and before such men, when any- 
thing approaching to equal force, this swaggering 
navy of ours could not stand. I beg the reader 
to take a look back at paragraph 281, and there 
see the account of the naval fight in Hyde Park, 
London; let him there see the glorious victory 
gained over the Americans ; see the poor souls 
lower their flags, and see the grand British flags 
flying over them; and when he has contemplated 
that, when he has read paragraph 281, let him then 
look at the following summary of this naval war. 
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It might be sufficient to state the following facts: 
1. That the number of British ships and vessels 
of war in commission, during this war, was five 
hundred and thirty- four, of which seventy- two 
were ships of the line ; 2. That there were 
seventy-five thousand British sailors afloat in 
these ships; & That the. Americans had thirty 
ships and vessels of war, and not one of the line; 
4. That the Americans had eight thousand sea- 
men; 5. That the British fleet took from the 
Americans seventeen American public ships and 
vessels of war, with three hundred and four guns, 
and two thousand five hundred and fifty-one men; 
6. That the Americans took from the British 
twenty-nine public ships and vessels of war, with 
five hundred and six guns, and three thousand 
seven hundred and twenty-one men. This might 
suffice ; but it is necessary, in this case, to give a 
list of the ships taken, on each side respectively, 
and of the number of guns and men. Who were 
the commanders is matter of little consequence. 
It is the general view ; it is the result, it is the 
end, that we want to have a sight of; and that 
we want to have safely upon record. The fol- 
lowing, therefore, is a list of the ships captured 
on both sides ; and an account of the guns and 
the men on board such ships. 
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American Ships of War captured by the British. 

SHIPS' NAM£$. Gdbs. Mw. 

James Madison 14 100 

Wa»p , 18 16ft 

Ifamtilaa ., i^ 130 

Chesapeake ..^ 38 ST6 

Vi«n 14 130 

Viper ... dUS ?5 

Argfla ,.^» .•»..♦,.. 20 .125. 

Arab *.. ,7 45 

Lynx 6 40 

Racer .„. 6 3« 

DolpWn , ,..* 13 98 

Ewex ,...•• 36 260 

Frolic 20 171 

Anapon«l«»..^.««...f.. .<»*.• 18 150 

Asp ......^ 3 30 

Rattlesnake ^0 160 

Prendent 44 4iSS 
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British Ships of War take^ by the Americans. 

saip^' N/gM£a^ gwu. mciu 

Alert ...», 16 96 

Guerrier 38 SOa 

Jav9,.., •r..-,.-...,-.. 38 300 

i?icto.,,..»,,.^. ..,.,.,,... 16 9S 

Levant ,,. 20 175 

Cyai^ SO tT5 ^ ', 

Frpli* ,.,*..*,, ..^...*,.*, 18 lao 

Reindeer « , 18 120 

Avon J . * 18 120 

Macedonian 38 300 

Peacock 18 120 
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Peilgum ., %B 120 

Domiaica 10 75 

Borer 14 75 

Hi^flTV 9 45 

Dpcoj 10 65 

Epervier 18 120 

BallttlHm S 45 

LaBdrail ,... 4 20 

St. Lawrence 16 95 

Detroit 22 - 

Queen Chafl0tte 18 | 

Lady Provost ».».... 14 V 600 

Hunter 10 [ 

Little Beh 3- 

Cd»iiwiee... ♦..., ST 270 

Linnet 18 120 

Finch 10 75 

Chobb 10 7* 

506 3721 



365. Such a beating surely never was inflicted 
on human carcases before. But, it is not the beat- 
ing ; it is not the mere fame of fighting that we 
ought to dwell upon, in this casi^ : it is the tri- 
umph of freedom : it is the circumstance, that, 
if this English government could have crushed 
that of the United States, civil and political 
liberty would have; been killed for ages. The 
despots of Europe thought that they had done 
it; and they had done it completely, except 
that they had not destroyed liberty in the United 
States of America. This is the view that we 
are to take of the matter ; and for this good 
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and solid and virtuous cause it is^ that every 
sensible Englishman exults at the results of this 
naval war. He does not see his country dis- 
graced : he sees disgrace on those who would 
have beaten the Americans for ultimate purposes 
that he too clearly perceives. 

366. I must not conclude my account of this 
American war without doing justice, or attempting 
to do something like justice, to those brave and 
devoted citizens who defended their country by 
land. It was in America that the real fighting 
was : " The heroes of the Peninsula/* " The 
heroes of Waterloo,* made a grapd show, a 
great noise, splendid illuminations; but, when 
they came to fight with men who were really and 
truly fighting for their country, they had blood 
to shed, for money was of no use. At a place 
called Chippewa, there being about four thou- 
sand troops on each side. General Rjall com- ' 
manding on our side, and General Brown on 
the side of the Americans, there were killed and 
wounded, on the side of the Americans, three 
hundred and thirty-eight, and on our side five 
hundred and five, and between the two about six 
hundred men killed upon the spot, or died of 
their wounds. We lost seven captains, seven-, 
teen subalterns, two colonels, and many others. 
This was greater slaughter than at the far greater 
part of the battles of Wellington with forty or 
fifty thousand men under his command. This 
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was real fighting. The English newspapers cried 
aloud after this, for " Wellington to go and 
finish the tvar at once.'* Wellington knew 
better! He thought it much plcasanter, as 
well as safer, to remain at Paris, or in Lon- 
don. He thought, 1 dare say, that, having 
fought such fine battles upon the Continent, it 
was beneath him to dirty his hands with repub- 
licans. 

367. The battle of Sandusky deserves parti- 
cular notice. Sandusky is a fort on the borders 
of Lake Erie. The British wanted very much to 
take this fort. Major Cuoghan, an American 
youth of twenty-oue years of age, marched to the 
protection of, and threw himself into, this post, 
with some Kkntucky volunteers; but had no 
time to prepare any other means of defence than 
a ditch six feet wide, outside of the pickets* 
He had but one six- pounder and about a hun- 
dred and sixty men. General Harrison, not 
thinking it possible to defend the place against 
the force of General Proctor, who was coming 
against the fort, with five hundred regulars, seven 
hundred Indians, cannon, and some gun-^boats, 
ordered Major Croghan to retire on the ap- 
proach of the enemy. This order the gallant 
young man determined to disobey. PaocroR, 
having made such a disposition of his troops as 
to cut off the retreat of the garrison, sent a flag 
by Colonel Elliot and Major Chambers^ ac- 
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leompamed wUb a terrible threat of putting all 
to the swordt if the garrison dared to hold out. 
<:^RoaiiA^> finding his coin{»nions (all slripltags 
like himself} would stand by him to the last, 
48eat an a^iswer of utter defiance* The cesult I 
give in the words of Mr. Bbackbhripge, and 
his aeca\int is perfectly corroborated in every 
pmrt by the official dispatch of General H4.a&isoN» 
which will be found at p. 181 in the American 
olHeial letters relating to the late wet). 

When tile flaf returnee!, a,l»yisk fif« was o|^ii«i firosi l^ 
f(Qii*l9M>ats nnd » iH>fnlaer, awl which was kept ufi chiifiii^ dM 
niglii. In the morning tl»ey opened wkh three aixet, which 
had heen planted, under cover of the night, within two hun- 
dred end ^hr ^ramla ot the pickets, but not wkli mseh •ftet. 
About ioiir o'elook in the aflerooon, it was di«covec«d thftt the 
enemy had concentrated his fire against the north-west angle, 
with the intention of making a breach. This part was immedi- 
otely strengthened by the apposition of bags of flour tod Mnd, 
^tbat t2ie pioketa sufiStfed biU little injury* Dunsg Ait time, 
the six-pouudt'r was carefully concealed in the bastion which 
covered the point to be assailed, and it was loaded with slugs 
and grape. About five hoadred of the enemy now advaiioad 
in cloao- coAamu to aasail the part where it was tuppoMd tho 
pickets must have been injured j at the same time making 
several feints^ to draw the attention of the besieged to other 
parts of tho fort. Their force botag thus divided, « c^qibd of 
thr«o> hundred and fifty men» which were so enveloped in 
smoke at not to be seen until they approached within twenty 
paces of the lines, advanced rapidly to the assault. A firo 
of nrashetry from the fort for a moment threw them iaip 
fiooftision, but wom quickly raUiod by Colonel Shost, their 
commander, who now springing over the outer works into the 
ditch, commanded the rest to follow, crying out, ** Give the 
d— d YanlMes no quscter*/' 3earcoly had tkes* woidt «a^ 
x:«ped liift U|»» and the gteafer part of hia fi»Uow»ift kunked in 
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Um ditcbr when the six-poundar opened opon ihem a '. 
destructive fire, killing and wounding; the greater part^ and 
aaooBgat the first the* leader, who was sent into eternity hofei>o 
hi* wonla had dieud npon tbo aif . A Tottoj oC iiMMkedy 
was, at the same time, fired upon those who had not ventured. 
The officer who succeeded Short, exasperated at heing thus 
treated hy a few hoys, Ibrraed his bioken column, and again 
.ritahed to the dit<^ wh«fe he^ and thofi» who daiRod to Miow 
him, met with the same fate as their fellow soldiers. The 
small-arms were again played on them, the whole British 
force was thrown into eonfusion, and in spite of the exertiens 
oftbeir officers, fled to tb« woodk, alpRQSt psj)io-«lnisk» whi- 
ther they were soon followed hy their Indians. Thus were 
these men, confident of success, and detestable in the intended 
.nse of riotory, most aa^ially chastised, under PfiMridome, hy 
a force scarce a tenth of their nvmhers. Terror indeseiibahla 
took possession of the assailants, and they retreated towards 
their boats, scareety daring to cast their eyes towards the futal 
spot, while they were follovsed hy their savago alltes^in snUon 
silence. 

368* If w« did uot find this confirmed to tb€ 
very letter in the official (Uspatches, |Mjbli&bed by 
tbe Ameman govermaent, we could not betiere 
it; and so long have the English publie been 
.di^d by a corrupt press^ Uiat they wiU hardly 
believe it eren 4iasK. It i» neverthelew tru«, and a 
glorious truth it is* This h no subject of sorronr 
to Englishxnei% but die contrary y for, bad not 
bravery like thin been foi^ad in. the people of 
Aiaerica, the people of EUigland would have beta 
the iB06t wretched of slaves, for proibably ages to 

36& Lastly,^ we must not pass over the gim^ 
iM»d decisive battle of Nicw Oia^SAVs. We siiaH 
S(ae {Kesemlyt wheui uifr^^Mne to iiifteitthe Tm^ 
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of Peace, that that treaty was signed on the 24th 
of December, 1814. Happy would it have been 
for the character of England, and of the English 
army and navy, if it had been signed a little 
sooner; for the battle of New Orleans was 
fought on the 8th of January, 1815, under the 
command, on the part of the Americans, of that 
famous man, who is now (1834) President of the 
United States, in the fifth year of that president- 
ship ; the highest honour that his country had 
to bestow, but the highest honour that any man 
in this whole world can possess, being freely 
chosen the guardian of the rights and liberties of 
a great nation of freemen* 

370. It has been recorded, in paragraph 338, 
that, after Cochrane and Cockburn had been 
repulsed at Baltimore, and hunted down the 
Chesa|>eakk, they got all their numerous and 
powerful fleet together, and sailed off to try their 
luck at the city of New Orleans, which is near 
to the mouths of the great river Mississippi. 
Here, as was there observed, there were all the 
temptations existing in their highest degree: 
great riches, approaches by water, a place unfor- 
tified, and a population consisting, not only of 
merchants and paper-money makers, but these, 
in considerable part, being Spaniards and French- 
men. Here, in addition to ail the other tempta^ 
tions, there was the facility (rare in America) of 
obtaining spies in abundance; and that these 
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were obtained, will presently most fully appear. 
But the President had prudently chosen a com- 
mander^ who was more than a match for all 
dangers ; for all difficulties ; for all perils, 
whether arising from force or from fraud. This 
commander, however, had a mere handful of men 
who had ever borne the name of soldiers ; but the 
brave people of the States of Kentucky and 
TENNESSEE hastened down to his support, though 
some of them from a distance of five hundred 
miles, getting along as they could upon the land, 
upon the water, or upon the ice ; hundreds of 
them arriving at New Orleans without shoes 
upon their feet, and some of those feet frost bitten. 
Besides this, the General had really a disaffected 
and mutinous population to deal with; but. he 
put the city under martial law, and, in spite of the 
legal subterfuges and false pretences which were 
urged, determined to defend his country against 
the invaders, or to perish on the spot. 

371* Divers skirmishes and inferior battles 
took place, previous to the 8th of January. 
Cochrane had gun-boats of all sizes; and every 
means of making sure of success. The American 
general formed a species of parapet for the defence 
of the city itself, consisting of bales of cotton, 
barrels of sugar, flour, or other merchandise ; 
and threw up as deep and wide a ditch as time 
would permit him. In all his battles previous to 
the attack on the city itself, he did great execu- 
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tiou upoa the enemy ; and on the 23f d of De? 
cember he killed, wounded, and took prisoiiueF% 
four hundred of their men,, including officefa; 
but it was on the 8th of January tbaD the gran4 
sianghter took place. His dispatch to the Secr«^^ 
tary at War, giving an account of thin battle, 
must not be omitted. , 

Ctitttp^ fear nlUa M<m New Ot^ti, 
Jaauvy 9lfc, 1815* 

Sir, ^During the day» of the 6tb and 7tb, the eoemy had 
been actiyelj employed in making preparations for an attack 
on my lines. With infinite labour the^ had succeeded on the 
night of th« 7tb« in getting their boats across from the lake 
to the river, bj widening and deepening the canal on whicl^ 
they had efiFected their disembarkation. It had not been in 
my power to impede these operations by a general attack'; 
added ta other reasons, the nstura of tha ti^ops vadef my 
jpommand, mostly militia, rendered it too hazardona to attemj^t 
extensive offensive movements in an open country, against a 
numerons and well- disciplined army. Although my foreen, 
as to number, had been increased by the arrival of the Kenr 
tocky division, my strength had received very little addition^ 
a small portion only of that detachment being provided with 
arms. Compelled thus to wait the attack of the enemy, I 
took every measure to repel it when it should be made, and to 
defeat the object he bad in. view. General Morgan, with the 
!New Orleans Contingent, the Louisiana Militia, and a strong 
detachment of the Kentucky troops, ocoupted an entrenched 
oamp on the opposite ai<la of the river, protected by stroQg 
batteries on the bank, erected and superintended by Commo- 
dore Patterson. 

In my encampment every thing was ready for action, when, 
«iirly in the morning of the 8th, the enemy, after throwing a 
heavy sliower of bombs and Congrevq rockets, advanced their 
columns on my right and left, to storm my entrenchments. 
I caattor speak sufficiently in praise of the firmness and deli« 
beratien with which my whole line received iheir approaeh^r- 
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nutre omiUi not Itave been ezpeoted from retenns inured to 
war. For an Ikhif the fire of tbe small-arms was as incessant 
and serere as can be iouigiiied. Tlie artil)erj» too, directed 
hy offieeffs wIk> displajed equal skill and oottrage, did great 
•metttifta. Yet the cotamas ef tbe enen^ continued to ad* 
vaoce with a finmiess wfaieh rdtceta upoa them tbe greatest 
credit. Tirice ^e columa which approached me oa my left 
was repulsed by. the troc^ of CT^Aeral Carroll, those of Gene* 
> ralCofiee, and a difiuoa of the Keatueky Militia, and twtc<l 
they formed again and renew^ tbe assault. At length, bow- 
ever, e«t to pi€M:ee, they iled in o(mfi>siim from the field, leav- 
ing it covered with thmr dead aiid wounded. Thie lost whicli 
the eoemy suataiBed on this coeasioa cannot be estimated at 
less than 1500 in killed , woundvd , and prisoner*. U pwards of 
300 hare already been delivered over Ibc burial ; and my men 
are still engaged ia picking them up within my lines and oar* 
rying tiiem to tbe point where the enemy are to receive them. 
Tbis is in addition to the dead and wounded whom the enemy 
have been enabled to emery horn tbe field, during and since 
the action^ and to those who have mace died of th^ wounds 
thoy reoeived. We have taken about 500 prisefters, upwards 
of 300 of whom mre wounded, and a great pmrt of them mor- 
tally. . My loss has- not ezoeeded, and I belieikB has not 
amounted to, ten killed and as many wounded. The entire 
destruction of the enemy's army waa now inevitable, had it 
not been for an unfortunate occurrence which at this moment 
took place oa tbe other side of the river. Simultaneously 
with his advance apon my lines, he had thrown over in his 
boats a considerable force to tbe other side of tbe river. 
Thes$ having landjsd, were hardy enough to »dvaace agatbst 
tbe works of General Morgan ; and what is strange and diffi- 
cult tot account for, at the very moment when their entir^. dis- 
comfiture was looked for with a confidei^ce approaching (e 
certainty, tbe Kentucky reinforcements ingloriously tied, 
drawing after them, by their example, tbe remainder of the 
forces « tmd tbu* yieldvig to tbe e^my that meat lottttnate 
position. The batteries which bad rendered me for many 
days the most important service, though brarely defended, 
were of course now abandoned ; not, however, until the guaa 
bad been spiked.. 
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Tbia nnfurtunate root bad toUlly cbanged the aspect of 
aftairs. The euemy now occupied a position from which 
thej might annoy us .without hazard, and bj means of which 
they might bave been enabled to defeat, in a groat measurey 
the effect of our success on this side the river. It became, 
tiierefore, an object of the firvt i-onsequpnce to dislodge him 
as soon as possible. For this object, all the means in my 
power, which I could with any safety use, were immedi- 
ately put in preparation. Perhaps, however, it was some- 
what owii^g to another cause that J succeeded beyond my 
expectations. In negotiating the terms of a temporary sus- 
pension of hostilities to enable the enemy to bury their dead 
and provide for the wounded, I had required certain propo- 
sitions to be acceded to as a basis ; among which this was 
one ; that altbo'igh hostilities should cease on this side the 
river until 12 o'clock of this day, yet it was not to be under- 
stood that they should cease on the other side ; but that no 
reinforcements should be sent across by either army until the 
expiration of that day. His Excellency Major General Lam- 
bert begged time to consider of those propositions until 10 
o'clock of to-day, and in the mean time re-crosaed his troops. 
I need not tell you with how much eagerness I Immediately 
regained possession of the position he had thus hastily 
quitted. 

The enemy having concentrated his forces, may ag^n at- 
tempt to drive me from my position by storm. Whenever he 
doeSf I have no doubt my men will act with their usual firm- 
ness, and sustain a character now become dear to them. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 

Hon. Secretary of War. Andrew Jackson. 

372. From his dispatch of the 13th of January, 
It appears, that the loss of the British on that day 
was two thotisand siw hundred meUy nearly 
one half of whom were left dead on the plain; 
while his loss was only ^^ seven killed and six 
wouTidedl" 

373. These things would be incredible, were 
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they not ascertained to be true beyond all possi- 
bility of doubt. By the latter end of January, 
he had driven all the invaders back into the sea ; 
and he then dismissed his brave countrymen, to 
return home to their farms and their families, 
and to carry with them, to use his own words, 
^^ the recollection of their exertions, and of the 
" success which had resulted, as a reward more 
*^ grateful than any which the pomp of title or 
** the splendour of wealth could bestow." **The 
*^ man," said he, " who slumbered ingloriously at 
^^ home will envy you the happiness which these 
" recollections will afford ; still more will he 
*^ envy you the gratitude of a country of freemen^ 
^^ whose freedom you have so eminently contri- 
*^ buted to save !" 

374. And no talk of half- pay; no talk of retired 
allowances ; no talk of compensation for wounds ; 
no talk of a provision for widows and children ; 
no talk of saddling the people with a DEBT to be 
paid by the children unborn ! Thus it is that a 
country is defended, thus it is that a nation of 
freemen is distinguished from a nation of slaves ! 

375. This was the last battle of the war, and a 
very appropriate finish it was ; but it was a finish 
of which the people of England never heard a 
word. There was something said about it in the 
London Gazette ; but said in a way to attract 
no attention $. and the infamous London daily 
newspapers took special care to communicate no 
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inforjnfttion upon the subject. W« now eome to 
that treaty, by which this disastrous attd bkiody 
war was put au end to $ and when I have inserted 
that treaty, nothing will remain, but the per form* 
anoe of a most sacred duty ; namely, recerdkig 
the conduct of the two nations ; the moral con* 
duct of the two nations, during this war; and, 
particularly, their conduct, respectively, with 
regard to prisoners of war. 

J'vttAy of Peace and Amity biflween hit Britannic Mi^sty nnd 
the United States of America, 

His Britannic Majesry, and the United states of America, 
«Miroiis of 'terfnMi«ti&^ the war ^«^ic1i bas ii&l)appil7 sub- 
siated between tbe two countries, and of reatoriiig^ vpoti 
principles of perfect reciprocity, peace, friendship, and good 
iitid!ersttfBding, between them, faaye, for that purpose, ap- 
pointed their respective |xleiii|iGtenliaiiea, tb«t ia to sa^f^ : His 
Britannic Majesty, on hispart,has appointed the Right HoiiOui«- 
able James Lord Gambier, late admiral of the white, bow 
idmttal of tiie iiecl squadriM of his Majesty's Heef, Henry 
jGcmlbunif «8Cfuire» a aMinber of the Imperial Parliamenrt, «nd 
under secratary of state, and William Adams, esquire^ doctor 
i>f civil laws : And the president of tbe United States, by and 
nMk the adirice atfd oonseut of the senate lliercrof, has ap- 
pointed John Quim^ Adama^ James A. Bayard, fiienty Clay» 
Jonathan Ruasel, and Albert Gallatin, citizens of the United 
^t«a, who, aftera reciprocal communication of their respec- 
live ifinH 'powen, bwre agfibed upon tlie following articles : 

Aet. 1. There aball be a firm and uMv^ersaliMBCe bertween 
bis Britannic Majesty and the United States, and between 
iMt T«»p»etive countries, tefrltories, cities, towns, and 
^o|il6 of etttty ^g^riw., without exedption df plaoea or per* 
soaa. AU hostilities, both by aea and land, shall cease aa 
aeon as this treaty shall have been ratified by both parties, a« 
li^inaiRer'mentSoDM. - ATI territory, jAaces, find possessions 
wlfattoev^K, 48k«D bjieiliier perfef ftom ^tke tftHar, «dttri«|p die 
war, or which mtty be taken after the sigaing of this tseaty» 
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reiltored without ^ehiy, and without causing any desttuctiony 
<Ptmtryia^ tf#ay any of the aYtiftcTy ift trthet public propoirty 
originally captured in the said forts or places, and which 
sliaH remain thenftin upon the exchange of the ratifications of 
this treaty, or any slaves or other private property. And all 
aSrchiveft, records, deeds, and papers, either of a public na- 
ture, or belon^in^ to private persons, which in the course 6f 
^ war may hare fallen into the hands of the ofilcet^ of 
(Either patty, shall be, as far as may be practicable forthwith 
restored and delivered to th« propef authorities and persons 
to whom tbey respectively belong. Such of the islands in the 
Bay of Passamaqnoddy as are claimed by both parties, shall 
regain in the possession of the party in whose occupation 
t^ey may be at the time of tlte eScchange of the ratllfi^eations 
of this treaty, until the decision respecting tihe title to th© 
sMd idaiids shall hare been made in conformity with the fourth 
article t)f this treaty . No disposition made by this tretrty, 
ae to such possession of the islands and ten'itorif s clamed 
by both parties, shall, in any manner whatever, be construed 
te affedt the right of either. 

Art. S. Immediately after the ratifications of this treaty by 
both parties, as hereinafter mentioned, orders shall be vent to 
the aimies, squadrons, officers, subjects, vcad citizens, of (he 
two powers, to cease fi'om all hostilities ; and, to prevetft all 
oaifses of complaint which might arise on account of the prized 
which may be taken bt sea after the said ratifications of (his 
treaty, it is reotptocally agireed, that all vessels and effects 
#hich may be takefn after the «pace of twelre days iVom the 
scidd ratification B, npbn all parts of the coa&ttdf North America, 
ftom the latitude of twenty-three degrees north, toth« latitade 
€fi fifty decrees north, and as fareastwafd in the Atlantic Oc6ati 
aS thethiity'^sizth degree of west longitude fr6in the meridltti 
of Greenwich, jshaH l)e restored ob each Side : that the tit&e 
£Aiell be thirty days In all other parns of the Atlantic 'Ocetfn, 
iforth '6f the equinoc^al line or equator, ftnd the same time f(ft 
tisfe Britifth ttnd Irish chsnnels, for IfheOulf of MeYico, aadcSl 
]Mr¥s of the W«st Indies; forty days !br the lS(ftth Seas, fbr 
tbe Bal^c, and fta all ports of the Medtterrattean ; Siifty days 
fiyr4lie«Allan«ic0«Miiwmt1i<tf ^b» equator, as fttr tsihie hrtftfidd 
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of tl)A Cape of Good Hope ; nitietj days for everj other part 
of the world south of the equator ; and one hundred and 
twenty days for all other parts of the world, without excep- 
tion. 

Art. 3. All prisoners of war taken on either side, as well hy 
land as by sea, siiall be restored as soon as practicable after the 
ratifications of this treaty, as hereinafter mentioned, on their 
paying the debts which thej may hare contracted during their 
captivity. The two contracting parties respectively engage 
to discbarge, in specie, the advances which may have been 
made by the other fQr the sustenance and maintenance of such 
prisoners. 

Art. 4. Whereas it was stipulated by the second article in 
the trt'aty of peace, of one thousand seven hundred and eighty*, 
three, between his Britannic Majesty and the United States of 
America, that the boundary of the United States should com* 
prebend all islands within twenty leagues of any part of the 
shores of the United States, and lying between lines to be 
drawn due east from the points where the aforesaid boundaries, 
between Nova Scotia on the one part, and East Florida on 
the other, s!iall respectively touch the Bay of Fundy, and the 
Atlantic Ocean, excepting such islands as now are, or here- 
tofore have been, within the limits of Nova Scotia ; and 
whereas the several islands in the Bay of Passamaquoddy, 
which is part of the Bay of Fundy, and the island of Grand 
Menan, in the said Bay of Fundy, are claimed by the United 
States, as being comprehended within their aforesaid bounda- 
ries, which said lAlands are claimed as belonging to his Bri- 
tannic Majesty, as having been at the time of, and previous 
to, the aforesaid treaty of 1783, within the limits of the pro- 
vince of Nova Scotia ; in order, therefore, finally to decide 
upon these claims, it is agreed that they shall be referred to 
two commissioners to be appointed in the following manner^ 
Tiz. one commissioner shall be appointed by his Britannic 
Majesty, and one by the President of the United States, hy 
and with the advice and consent of the senate thereof, and the 
said two commissioners so appointed shall be sworn impart 
tially to examine and decide upon the said clainu, according to 
such evidence a* shall be laid before them on the part of his Bri- 
tannic Uqffisijf and of the United States respectively. The said 
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commissioners shall meet at St. AodrewSj in the province of 
New Brunswick, and shall have power to adjourn to such 
other place or places as they shall think fit. The .laid com* 
missioners shall, hy a declaration or report, under their hands 
• and seals, decide to which of the two contracting parties the 
several islands aforesaid do respectively helong, in conformity 
with the true intent of the said treaty of peace of 1785. And 
if the said commissioners shall agree in their decision, hoth 
parties shall consider such decision as final and conclusive.' 
It is further agreed, that in the event of the two commission- 
ers differing upon all or any of the matters so seferred to them» 
or in the event of hoth or either of the said commissioners 
refusing, or declining, or wilfully omitting, to act as such» 
they shall make, jointly or separately, a report or reports, as 
well to the government of his Britannic Majesty as to that of 
the United States, stating, in detail, the points on which they 
differ, and the grounds upon which their respective opinions 
have heen formed, or the grounds upon which they, or either 
of them, have so refused, declined, or omitted to act. And 
his Britannic Majesty, and the government of the United 
States, hereby agree to refer the report or reports of the said 
coDunissioners, to some friendly sovereign or state, to he then 
named for that purpose, and who shall be requested to decide 
on the difi^irences which m^y be stated in the said report or 
reports, or upon the report of one commissioner, together 
with the grounds upon which the other commissioner shall 
Lave refused, declined, or omitted to act, as the case may be* 
And if the commissioner so refusing, declining, or omitting to 
act, shall also wilfully omit to state the grounds upon which 
he has so done, in such manner that the said statement may 
be referred to such friendly sovereign or state, together with 
the report of such other commissioner, then such sovereign or 
6tate shall decide, ex parte, upon the said report alone. And 
his Britannic Majesty and the government of the United 
States engage to consider the decision of such friendly sove* 
reign or state to be final and conclusive on all the matters so 
referred to. 

Art. 5. Whereas neither that point of the islands lying 
due north from the source of the river St. Croix, and. desig- 
nated, in the former treaty of peace between the two powers 
F F 
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as the north-west angle of Nova Scotia, ri6r the HOrth#e«etti* 
most head of Connecticnt river, has yet beeii asceftaln^d ; 
and, whereas that part of the boundary line bet#ewi the do- 
minions of the two powers which ezteiidfl froml the source' <>f 
the river St. Croix directTy north to the abore-tnentioiied 
northwest angle of Nova Scotia, thence along th^ said hi^h» 
lands which divide those rivers thtrt empty therfwelves into 
tbe river St. Lawrence, from those wticli fall into the At- 
lalitic ocean, to the north -westernmost head of Connecticttt 
river ; thence, down along tBie niiddle of that riVer, to 1^ 
45th degree of north latitude; thence, by a lihe due- west on 
said latitude, until it strikes the river Iroquois or Cataraguy, 
has not yet been surveyed ; it is agreed, that for these several 
purposes, two commissioners shall bei appointed, sworn, and 
authorised, to act exactly in the manner directed with respect 
to those mentioned in the next preceding article, unless other- 
wise specified in the present article. The said commissioners 
shall peet at St. Andrews, in the province of New Brunswictc, 
and snail have power to adjourn to such other place or places 
as they shuU think fit. The said commissioners shall have 
power to ascertain and determine the points above-mentioned, 
in conformity with the provisions of the said treaty of p^aco^ 
of one thousand seven huildred and eighty-three, and shdll 
cause the boundary aforesaid, from the source of the river 
St. Croix to the river Irdquois or Cataraguy, to be surveyed 
and marked accordihg to the said provisions. The said com- 
missioners shall make a map of the said boundary, and annex 
to it a declaration under their hands and seals, certifying it t& 
be the true map of the said boundary, and particulftriKing the 
latitude and longitude of the north-west angle of Nov« Socitta, 
of the iiorth-westernittbst liead of Connecticnt river, and of 
such other points of the said boundary as they may deeitt > 
proper. And botli parties agree to consider stteh map and 
declaration as finally and cOnclnstvely fixing the said bound- 
^y. And, in the 6vent of thti said two cooimissioiien 
differing, or both, or either of tbetii, refusing, or declining^ 
or wilfully omitting to act, such reports, declarations, or 
statements, shall be made by theffij or either of them, and 
such rieference to a frielidly sovereig'n or state sballvbe mad^^ 
in all respects, as in the latter part of the fiiurth artisleis 
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contained, and' in as full a manner as if the same was herein 
tepeated. 

Art. 6. Whereas, by the former treaty of peace, that por- 
tion of the boundary of the United States, from the point 
where the forty-fifth degree of north latitude strikes the river 
?roqiiois or Cataraguy to the lake Superior, was declared to 
be ** atongp the middle of said river into lake Ontario, through 
the middle of said lake until it strikes the communication by 
water between that lake and lake Erie, thence aloug the mid- 
dle of said communication intd lake Erie, through the middle 
lof said lake, until it arrives at the water com muni coti on into 
the lake Huron, thence through the middle of said lake to the 
water communication between that lake and lake Superior." 
And whereas doubts have arisen what was the middle of the 
said river, lakes, and water communications, and whether 
certain islands lying in the same were within the dominions 
of his Britannic Majesty or of the United States : in order, 
therefore, finally to decide these doubts, they shntl be referred 
to two commissioners, to be appointed, sworn, and authorised 
to act, exactly in the manner directed with respect to those 
nentioned in the next preceding article, unless otherwise 
specified in this present article. The said commissioners 
Bhall meet, in the first instance, at Albany, in the state of 
New York, and shall have power to adjourn to such other 
place or places as they shall tliink fit : the said commissioners 
Shall, by a report or declaration, itnder their hands and seals, 
designate the boundary through the said river, lakes, and 
Water communications, and decide lo which of the two con- 
tracting parties the several islands lying within the said river, 
lakes, and water communicatioDS, do reopectively belong, in 
conformity with the true intent of the said treaty of one thou- 
sand seven hundred and eighty-three. And both parties agree 
to consider such dtsignation and decision es final and conclu- 
sive. And, in the event of the said two commissionors differ- 
ing, or both, or either of them, refusing, decUuing or wilfully 
omitting to act, such reports, declarations, or statements, 
shall be made by them, or either of Ihem, end such referenee 
to a friendly sovereign or state shall be made, in all respects, 
«a in the latter part of the fourth article is contained, and in 
ss foil a manner as if the some was herein repeated. 
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Art. 7. It is further agreed, that the said two last-men- 
tioued commissioners, after they shall have executed thd 
duties assigned to them in the preceding article, shall be, 
and they are hereby authorised, upon their oaths, impartially 
to fix and determine, according to the true intent of the said 
treaty of peace of one thousand seven hundred and eighty- 
three, that part of the boundary betvreen the dominions of the 
two powers, which extends from the water coramunicatioa 
between lake Huron and lake Superior, to the most north- 
western point of the lake of the Woods, to deci^le to which of 
the two parties the several islands lying in the lakes, water 
communications, and rivers, forming the said boundary, do 
respectively belong, in conformity with the true intent of the 
said treaty ofpeace of one thousand seven hundred and eighty- 
three ; and to cause such parts of (he said boundary to require 
it to be surveyed and marked. The said commissioners shall, 
by a report or declaration under their hands and seals, desig- 
nate the boundary aforesaid, state their decisions on the points 
thus referred to them, and particularize the latitude and longi- 
tude of the most northwestern point of the lake of the Woods, 
and of such other parts of the said boundary as they may deem 
proper. And both parties agree to consider such designation 
and decision as final and conclusive. And, in the event of tha 
aaid two commissioners differing, or both, or either of them, 
jefusing, declining, or wilfully omitting to act, such reports, 
declarations, or statements, shall be made by them, or either 
of them, and such reference to a friendly sovereign or state, 
shal] be made, in all respects, as in the latter part of the fourth 
article is contained, and in as full a manner as if the same was 
herein repeated. 

Art. 8. The several boards of two commissioners men- 
tioned in the four preceding articles shall, respectively, have 
power to appoint a secretary, and to employ such surveyors or 
other persons as they shall judge necessary. Duplicates of all 
their respective reports, declarations, statements, and decisions^ 
and of their accounts, and of the journal of their proceedings, 
shall be delivered by them to the agents of Lis firitannie 
Majesty, and to the agents of the United States, who may be 
respectively appointed and authorised to manage the businesa 
on behalf of their respective governments. The said commis- 
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sioners shall be, respectively, paid ia such manner as shall be 
agreed betvreen the two contracting parties, such agreement 
being to be settled at the time of the exchange of the ratifica- 
tions of this treaty. And all other expenses attending the said 
commission shall be defrayed equally by the two parties. 
And in the case of death, sickness, resignation, or necessary 
absence, the place of every such commissioner, respectively, 
shall be supplied in the same manner as such commissioner 
was first appointed, and the new commissioner shall take the 
same oath or affirmation, and do the same duties. It is further 
agreed between the two contracting parties, that in case any 
of the islands mentioned in tRiy of the preceding articles, 
which were in the possession of one of the paities prior to the 
commencement of the present war between the two countries, 
should, by the decisions of any of the boards of commissioners 
aforesaid, or of the sovereign or state so referred to, as in the 
four next preceding articles contained, fall Within the domin 
aiions of the other party, all grants of land made previous to 
the commencement of the war by the party having had such 
possession, shall be as valid as if such island or islands had, 
by such decision or decisions, been adjudged to be within the 
dominions of the party having had such possession. 

Art, 9. The United States of America engage to put an end, 
immediately after the ratification of the present treaty, to hos- 
tilities with all the tribes or nations of Indians with whom they 
may be at war at the time of such ralification ; and forthwith 
to restore to such tribes or nations, respectively, all the pos- 
sessions, rights, and privileges, which they may have eu- 
joyed or been entitled to iu 1811, previous to such hostilities : 
provided alwaj's, that such tribes or nations slisll agree to 
desist from all hostilities against the United States of Ame- 
rica, their citizens and subjects, upon the ralification of the 
present treaty being notified to such tribes or nations, and 
shall so desist accordingly. And hia Britannic Majesty en- 
gages, on his part, to put an end, immediately after the rati- 
fication of the present treaty, to hostilities with all the tribes 
or nations of Indians with whom he may be at war, at the 
time of such ratification, and forthwith to restore to such 
Iribes or nations, respectively, all the possessions, rights, and 
privileges, which they may have enjo\ed or been entitled 
F F 3 
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to, in 1811, previous to such hostilities : prorided always, 
that such trihes or nations shall agree to desist from all hos* 
tilities against his Britannic Majesty, and his subjects, upon 
the ratification of the present treaty being notified to such 
tribes or nations, and shall so desist accordingly. 

Art. 10. Wbereas the trafilb in slaves is irreconcilable 
with the principles .of humanity and justice, isnd whereas 
both bis Majesty and the United States are desirous of con- 
tinuing their efforts to promote its entire abolition, it is 
hereby agreed, that both the contracting parties shall use 
their best endeavours to accomplish so desirable an object. 
■ Art. 11. This treaty, when the same shall have been rati- 
fied on both sides, within alteration by either of the contract- 
ing parties, and the ratifications mutually exchanged, shall be 
binding on both parties ; and the ratifications shall be ex- 
changed at Washington, in the space of four months from this 
day, or sooner, if practicable. 

In faith whereof, we, the respective plenipotentiaries, have 
signed this treaty, and have hereunto affixed our seals. 

Done, in triplicate, at Ghent, the twenty-fourth day of 
December, one thousand eight hundred and fourteen. 



[l. 


8.; 


Gambier, 


[l. 


s.; 


Henry Goulburn, 


[l. 


s." 


William Adams, 


[l. 


s. 


John Quincy Adams, 


£l. 


8V 


J. A. Bayard, 


[l. 


8.' 


H. Clay, 


[l. 


S-: 


JoNA. Russell, 


[l. 


s.; 


Albert Gallatin. 



376. Thus ended this war, undertaken for the 
manifest purpose of destroying the freedom of 
the last free country in the world ; this war, so 
fertile in bloody fights, so fertile in bitterness on 
one side, and in generous valour on the other ; 
and so triumphant for the cause of liberty and of 
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Virtue. The peace, as was observed in paragraph 
226, came wholly unexpected ; and, never was 
anything more worthy of remark than the sly and 
almost silent manner, in which the fact of its 
conclusion w&s suffered to find its way to the ears 
of the English people. In all other cases, when 
this kingdom makes peace, it proclaims it by 
heralds, accompanied by trumpets, and with all 
possible grandeur of parade, proceeding from the 
King's Council at Whitehall, into the city of 
London, and there repeating the proclamation 
in the presence of the Lord Mayor and other 
authorities of that great city. A peace with 
America was a matter of much greater import- 
ance than a peace with any other country in the 
world ; and yet this peace was proclaimed by no- 
thing but a couple of little handbills^ stuck up 
on the two sides of the entrance to St. James's 
Park, from Whstehall ! 

37 7 • However, the world knew pretty well all 
about the matter; though the English newspapers 
devoted scarcely a little paragraph to the giving 
of the news : the navy, the army, the church, 
the Jewish fundholders, the aristocracy, all 
were bursting with rage, yet all were com- 
pelled to smother that rage. The world heard, 
too, of the moral conduct of the parties dur- 
ing the war. The transactions of the river 
Raisin ; the transactions at Hampton, in Vir- 
ginia 3 the transactions on the borders of the 
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Chesapeake; the trentinent of the American 
officers and seamen^ recorded by Lieutenant 
Nicholson, in page 498 of the American offi- 
cial letters ; th^ goodness, the uniform kindness 
and generosity of the Americans to all prisoners 
of war, none of whom they ever for one moment 
put into a prison ; these things are known to the 
whole world, except to the abused and duped 
people of England. They treated with the ut- 
most kindness, with brotherly care and regard, 
even those who had treated them with the utmost 
insolence, and who had threatened the men with 
slaughter, and the women with violation. This 
was the conduct of republicans. Indeed, they 
carried their generosity to excess; but it was 
excess on the right side, and it was natural to the 
character of that excellent people. Even in the 
case of detected spies, their conduct was not 
only merciful, but lenient in the extreme. Not so 
on the other side, with regard to their own spies: 
a spy had given information, with regard to the 
weak part of Jackson's defence ; and upon that 
part, Packenham, who was the commander-in- 
chief of the English, made his attack. It is stated 
in the life of General Jackson, page S86, that this 
information was given them on the night of 
the 6th of January. Enraged at the defeat, and 
believing that the spy had deceived them, ^he 
British officers called the spy before them to 
account for the mischief that he had done ; and. 
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without further ceremony, they hanged him on a 
tree in view of the camp ; and he thus expiated 
justly his crime of treason, hut was intended to 
expiate a crime which he had not committed. 
At New Orleans, the American general knew 
several persons who were in effect spies, and who 
communicated with the enemy ; but, safe in the 
valour and fidelity of his troops, he suffered these 
French and Spanish traitors not only to escape 
from punishment, but to walk about at large, 
covered with contempt; just as the general 
government had done with regard to the brother 
conspirators of Captain Hknry. 

378. Much has been said about the parole and 
countersign,"BOOTY'' and "BEAUTY", said to 
have been given out by Sir Edward Packbnham: 
to his army in the battle of the Sth. Mr. Brack- 
BNRIDGR appears to doubt the fact, that any brave 
man could have given such a watch-word to battle; 
such an incentive to his soldiers to fight; but, in 
the large edition of the life of General Jackson^ 
published in Philadelphia, in the year 1824, 
and written by John Henry Eaton, a senator 
of the United States, there is this passage: 
" English writers may deny the correctness of 
'^ the charge ; it certainly interests them to do 
'^ so: but its authenticity is too well established 
^^ to admit of doubt, while its criminality is 
" increased, from being the act of a people who 
** hold themselves up to surrounding nations as 
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*^ examples of every tiling that is correct and 
" proper. The facts and tlie circumstances 
*^ which were jnresented at the time of this 
" transaction left no doubt on the minds of ow 
'^ officers, but that * Beauty and Booty ' was the 
" watch- word of the day. The information was 
*^ obtained from prisoners, and confirmed by the 
*^ books of two of their orderly^sergeants taken 
^' in bat thy which contained recoi^d proof of the 
''factr 

379. Now, here is something that can be re- 
ferred to as proof, one way or the other* Those 
who know the army know very well that, in every 
camp, every garrison, every detached regiment, 
there is given out, every day, whether in peace 
or in war, two words, one of which is called the 
^^parole'\ and the other, the ^^countersign"; 
«nd that these are communicated to the sentinels 
when they go on their posts, in order that they^ 
when they challenge an approaching person iit 
the night-lime, may receive the ^^ cow^tersiffn'\ 
i« answer to the ^^par&le"; and thus know that 
tiie approaching person is one of themselves. 
The ^^ parole " ami ** countersign " are given 
out every day by every oflKcer commanding a 
camp, a garrison, or a detaciied corps. All the 
sergeants of every corps are called together daily, 
and they all write the "jwir^fe" and ^^ tounttr- 
mgn " down in their orderly- books. Now, there- 
4bre, if k be true, that these words were found in 
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the ho6k% 6f two of the orderly Bergeatits taken in 
battle, the horrid fact is unquestionable. How- 
ever, this admits of proof at this time. I \^1I 
Engage that the orderly.books of the 8th of 
January, 1815, are now to be made forthcoming", 
even to this day. Nothing would give me much^ 
gileater pleasure, than to be the cause of establish- 
ij^ the truth with regard to this fact. For the 
honour of my country I wish it not to be true ; 
but the words I have quoted are the words of a 
senator of the United States, putting his name 
to his book, and a gentleman, too, who has done 
ample justice to Sir Edwarb PacKenham, with 
regard not only to his heroic valour, but with 
regard to his general character for generosity and 
humanity. That character being just, the fact 
of this watch-word seems incredible ; but, g;iven 
to us from this source, and strengthened by sueh 
circumstances, nothing will rub it out from the 
minds of men, short of the actual production of 
the orderly-books of that day, 

380. Notwithstanding this provocation^ no-' 
thing could exceed the generosity of the Ame- 
rican general and his men after the slaughter 
had oeased. From the same authority, we have 
s statement whieh it makes the blood to curdle 
ki one's veins to be compelled to beUeve possible. 
When the firing had ceased, Mr. Eaton informs 
m^- aad the columns had retired, ^^ our troopsf 
^: advanced over :tbe lines tb assist amd bring In 
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" the wounded, who lay under and near the walls; 
" when, strange to tell, the enemy, from the ditch 
'^ they occupied, opened a fire upon them, and, 
'^-though at a considerable distance, succeeded 
" in wounding several | yet our soldiers con- 
" tinned to administer to the wants of these 
'^ suffering men, though continually exposed to 
" danger : let the apologist for crime say, 
*^ wherefore were acts like this committed." 

381. It is very curious; but I have, indeed, 
stated the reason often enough, that this bitter- 
ness against the Americans was peculiar : the 
hatred against them seems to have been far 
greater than if every man of them had been the 
murderer of some relation of each of their assail- 
ants : upon every occasion, th« kindness and 
indulgence that they showed towards our people 
seems only to have added to the hatred and the 
malice which these latter entertained against 
them. But the most dreadful act of all has yet 
to b^ recorded ; and with that I shall conclude 
my account of this war : I allude to the killing 
and wounding of the American prisoners of war 
in the prison of Dartmoor, in Devonshire ; an 
act that never will be forgotten in America, for 
ages to come. Dartmoor is a bleak and open 
down in Devonshire. On that spot a prison was 
built^ and a guard stationed to lodge and detain 
these American prisoners of war* A man of the 
name of Thomas Gborgb Shortland, who it 
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appears was a captain, was the keeper of these 
prisoners ; and it was alleged, that on the 6th of 
April, 1815, they made an attempt ^* to force the 
military guard/' This was flatly denied on the 
part of the prisoners. A Mr. King, an American, 
and a Mr. Larpent, employed by our people, 
were appointed to go to Dartmoor, and to 
inquire into the matter. The report made by 
these men was of a very equivocal character ; but 
they contrived to convict nobody of the killing 
and wounding of the prisoners. This King was 
the son of the old Tory Rufus King, who was 
so long American ambassador in this country, 
and who aped every thing English, and was 
heartily despised for his taste. There were five 
of these prisoners of war killed on the spot, and 
thirty-three wounded. But, mark these facts : 
the killing and wounding of these men took 
place on the 6th of April, 1815, though the 
peace was made on the 24th of December, 1814 ; 
and though the peace stipulated, ^"^ that the pri- 
'^ soners of war taken on either side should be 
^ restored as soon as practicable after the ratifi- 
^ cation of the treaty ; " so that these poor men 
were kept in this miserable state out of pure 
spite, and were killed or wounded upon the bare 
assertion of this Shortland, that they wanted 
to get away: but fi£r is this from being the 
worst part of the affair. 

382. We have before seen that the grounds of 

GO 
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the war were, that the En^ish navai officers 
impressed America^ seamen in Ametioan shipa^ 
on the high seas^ and made them ser.veon board 
of the English ships of war. When these injured 
men found that their own country was at war 
)¥ith England^ they refused to do any duty on 
board of. our ships ; many of them published affi- 
davits afterwards^ stating that they had been 
fledged for such refusal. Nevertheless, they still 
refused ; and then, instead of releasing them^ 
and giving them the means of returning to their 
own country, the English government .(let the 
^hole world hear it, and remember it !) MADE 
THEM PRISONERS OF WAR, AND SHUT 
THEM l/P IN CLOSE PRISONS ! Some of 
these men were shut up in the horrible prison <d 
Dartmoor* Eleven of these thirty-eight men 
that. were killed and wounded on this occasion 
were of this description. One of them was killed 
iipon the. spot, another died of his wounds, and 
the other nine were wounded ! Did the world 
ever hear of an act like this before ? In the 
houses in America, belonging to any of the 
friends, acquaintances^ or relations, of these men^ 
and in, innumerable other houses, their namca 
and their stosy are pasted on the walls, writfm^ 
in blood ; and in the American almanacks is re»- 
corded the aoaiversary of the massacre of Dart- 
moor. I shall here record the names of these 
fif4th^ AmerieniS) patting a star against each of 
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thofte who were niftde prisoners af war, from^ 
baring be^n impressed seamen on bdard- df 
English sliips ; and these names are as fol- 
jow : — 



Janoes Mtam 
*John Haywood. 

♦Thomas Jackson 

Jmaes Canpfoell. 

Jobs Gier. 

William Penn. 

Cornelius Ganisoo. 

H; Montetifon. 
♦Robert WiUet. 

John Peach. 
♦JSdw. WbittUbank. 

James Tb^rnbiiiU 

James WeUs. 
♦Philip Ford. 

James BeU* 

JohftGifey. 

Wm. Levermipe, 

Edw. Gardener. 

Stephen Phipps. 



KILLED. 

J. T. Johnson. 
John Washing^totfr. 

WOUNDED. 

John Roberts. 

Thomas Smith. 
♦Caleb Godding. 

Jacob Davis,, 

James Esdaile. 
• Peter Wilsdft. 
♦Winiarft Blake. 

Jofm Hogabets. 

£phm. Lincoln. 

Thos. Findlay. 

John Hnywstd, < 
•Joseph Maaick, 

Robert Pitty. 
♦John Willet. ; 
♦John Perry 
♦JohnWilsofl. 



383. Two of the wounded died the next day; 
so that there weire seven killed out of the thirty' 
eight. When one thinks of this, one j?tops to- 
think of It well, before one sheds tears for Gine^ 
rals Packenham, Gibbs, and Kean, who Mh 
amongst the two thousand men mowed dowrr by 
the volunteer Americans at NjbwOrlbans. This 
slaughter at Dartmoor was a suitable tttil-ptece: 

G G 2 
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to a war exhibiting transactions like those at 
Hampton, Havre-dk-Gracb, and the river 
Raisin j to make the whole piece complete ; to 
show to the world that the English government 
was animated by the same feelings as its agents 
had been, it was necessary that this should take 
place under its own nose, and that this deed of 
Shortland should be here acted in England 
itself. However, never did war in this world do 
80 much good as this war. The world is not to 
derive great and lasting lessons and benefits with- 
out suffering to some part of its people. To the 
United States themselves this war produced be- 
nefit that admits not of description on account of 
its magnitude. By the workings of Captain 
Henry, and such like agents, a formidable com- 
bination against the general government had 
been formed : the mercantile and paper-money 
bands, who have no attachment to country, were 
forming combinations, which might have de- 
stroyed the government, had it not been for this 
war. The haste of the English government to 
finish the work of enslaving the world actually 
saved the United States, made them see their 
danger in time, compelled them to come forth 
an their defence ; and in that defence they at 
once destroyed the power and the hopes of their 
•enemies, and set an example of the effects of 
love of liberty, whicb will never be effaced from 
the recollection of mankind. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Political Transactions in^ and internal State of^ 
England, from the Peace of Paris j in the 
Autumn q/' I S 1 5, /o the Death of George III. 
in January 1 S20. — Disappointment of the 
People, — Corn Bill. — Maiiriage of Princess 
Charlotte, and her Death. — Power of Im- 
prisonment Bill. — Derbyshire Riots.-^Man- 
Chester Massacre. — Execution of Thistle- 
wood and others.— Peel's Bill. 



384. Before we enter on this chapter, we 
must <igain read from paragraph 282 to 291 in- 
clusive, the history of the American w^r being a 
sort of interlude in the grand drama of this 
squandering and fatal and disgraceful regency 
and reign. From those paragraphs we learn, 
that the peace of 1815, though preceded by the 
** glorious Waterloo," and accompanied by the 
sacking of the museums at Paris, made the peo- 
ple of England miserable, and filled the country 
with discontent. To carry on the war there was 
a tax on every man's income to the amount of 
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10 per cent. The repeal of this tax was loudly 
demanded, and it took place the next year ; but, 
though this took ofF about fourteen millions, 
there were between fifty and sixty millions left ; 
and these were greatly augmented in real 
amount; because it now took three bushels of 
wheat to pay a tax which, during the war, had 
been paid with two bushels; which aros6 hom 
the causes stated in paragraphs from 2S^ to 
291. 

385. The land-owners, who, including the 
peers, had, in fact, all the legislative po^^r in 
their hands, now found their rents diminish in 
amount, found their tenants unable to pay as 
they paid before, while the interest on the wort- 
gage of their estates, and while the taxes which 
they had to pay, remained at the same nominal 
amount as before. The rehnedy for this was, to 
lower the interest of the debt, and the interest of 
«)1 borrowed money ; but they wanted the gou*^ 
*age to do this. " National faith " was the 
cry ; and they dared not face that cry, became, 
besides other reasons, those to whom their estate 
were mortgaged were the fundholders. Yet they 
eould not have their usual rents, the produce of 
the limd having fallen one^third in price, even 
m Hhe year 1814. In this state of their affairs, 
)0Ot daring to propose to lower the interest of 
the public debt and of mortgages, and thus re* 
duoe the taxes and the drain upon their incomesy 
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diey sought to keep up the price of the produ6^ 
of the land, in spite of the diminution of the 
quantity of money, and in spite of nature herself. 
Now it was that- the stupidity of this race of 
men was seen in its full light ; now it was that 
the world had to witness folly and presump- 
tion such as were never witnessed before ; now it 
was that the world had to behold the conse- 
quences of the power of ruling a great nation 
being placed in the hands of ignorant men. 

386. There had been in England, at almost 
•II tiroes, ever since the reign of Edward the 
Third, laws to prohibit, or to restrain, at the 
least, the importation of foreign corn, and 
othet" products of the land. During the long 
%var that had just terminated there had existed 
no such prohrbition or restraint : as soon, there*^ 
fore, as the communication with all the worl4 
became open, the produce of the land poured in 
Irom abroad; and this had some little (though 
irery tittle) effect in lowering the price of farm- 
produce ; and, of course, in disabling the farmers 
from paying the rents which they had heretofore 
)>aid. The land-owners^ in the fulness of their 
Btupidity, chose to regard this as the sole cause 
of the defalcation in their rents ; and, having 
the power to pass what laws they pleased, their 
Tcmedy was at hand 5 namely, a law to prohibit 
the importation of corn and other produce, but 
particularly of corn. They mooted the subject 
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in parliament in 1814, just after the conclusion 
of the peace of that year. In 1815 they passed 
the law, commonly called the Corn Bill. Ac* 
cording to this law, which is chapter 26 of the 
55th year of George the Third, which was passed 
on the 23rd of March 1815, no wheat was to 
be imported and sold in the kingdom, unless the 
average price of English wheat, in England, was 
eighty shillings a quarter,' consisting of eight 
Winchester bushels ; that is to say, unless En- 
glish wheat were at the price of ten shillings a 
bushel. The scale for other sorts of corn was 
in the same proportion. 

387* Never was infatuation equal to that which 
now took possession of the minds of these stupid 
and powerful men ; who, by decreeing that no fo- 
reign wheat should come into the country unless 
English wheat were at ten shillings a bushel^ 
really thought that they had passed a law which 
would always secure the price of ten shillings' a 
bushel to their tenants for their wheat. Of these 
men it might be expected, probably, that their 
minds would be of the earth, " earthy "; but the 
more than brutal folly was not confined to them : 
tlie ministers proceeded upon the same presump- 
tion ; and a man, named William Huskisson, 
who was a privy-councillor, and who had been a 
cabinet minister, and was a cabinet minister af- 
terwards, contended for the right of ten shil- 
lings, asserting that it was impossible, with the 
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then taxes, for English. wheat to be grown with- 
out loss, and be sold at a price under ten shil- 
lings a bushel. I endeavoured myself to con- 
vince these stupid men that this corn bill would 
not keep up the price of their - produce 3 and 
to show them that the real cause of low price 
was the change which had taken . place in 
the value of money. 1, however, laboured in 
vain : the manufacturers clamoured against the 
bill : it was persevered in ; and it was Anally 
passed, with troops drawn up round the Houses 
of Parliament to defend the members from the 
violence of the people, who looked upon the mea- 
sure as intended to make bread dear for the 
benefit solely of the landlords. 

388. The wise men were deceived : the corn 
bill did not keep up the price of corn : the paper- 
money kept diminishing in quantity; and the 
price of corn kept falling. Another consequence 
attended the diminution of the quantity of 
money : a want of means to give employment, 
and great suffering amongst the working people^ 
whole bands of whom were seen prowling about 
the country, demanding work or bread. All 
trades, all professions, creative industry of every 
description, felt the deadening effect of the stag- 
nation. People were surprised that such conse- 
quences should have proceeded from a success- 
ful, a victorious, and a glorious war. Now was 
the time for the reformers again to bestir them* 
G g5 
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iselves; In the year 1816 the country seemed 
-tibsolntely steeped in ruin; and those who b«d 
'«)adted and triumphed at the battle of Waters 
too, and who were ready and willing to trantple 
the reformers under foot, now hung their heads, 
seemed alarmed, and began to assume a tone of 
Immanity. The reformers were not idle in this 
season of the depression of their adversaries. The 
remit of the American war had given great life 
to the former : they saw one free country, one 
•place of refuge left upon the face of the earth ; 
"one spot to which they might flee from the fangs 
of the blundering and brutal boroughmongem. 
This had given them great courage, and they be- 
gan again to bestir themselves. The borough^ 
mongering crew, amongst whom were to be reck- 
oned the clergy and all the receivers of the 
taxes, fundholders and all, were filled with rage 
at seeing reform again raise its head, after a 
twenty- two years' war, successful and gloriofs 
war, expressly to put it down for ever. As it 
were for the purpose of amusing the people, and 
diverting their attention from such mischievous 
matter, a marriage was hatched up in 1816, be- 
tween the Princess Charlotpe and the son of a 
German prince, called Saxe CoBi7ftG, who him- 
self was a general in the Austrian service, and 
bad been unmercifully beaten and hunted about 
by the French, in the early part of the war. The 
parliament settled a pension on Ihe married pair of 
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Bixty thousand a year during their joint lives; and 
of fifty thousand a year on Saxs Coburg alone, 
if the princess should dieliefore him. Upon this 
occasicHi, an attempt was made to get up ad- 
dresses to the prince regent from all the coun* 
ties and towns in England ; and the coun^ of 
Kent, abounding with dock-yards, arsenals, de« 
pdts, and officers of every description, dependent 
upon the government, was chosen as the place to 
set the example of this work of addressing. A 
county meeting was called at Maibstgne : both 
the political parties joined in the enterprise. 
According to the custom of the county, the ora^ 
tors placed themselves in waggons, in a broad 
treet, about two hundred yards distant from the 
river Medway, which runs along the western 
skirts of the town. After about half an hour had 
been passed in uttering compliments on the 
royal parties, a working man from the multitude 
called out, that the people would have to pay 
the expense of this wedding. Orators of both 
the parties having remonstrated, the crowd 
called out, " All tarred with the same brush ; ^* 
which was followed by a shout — *^ Into the MeD' 
WAY with them ! " The people began to seize 
the shafts, and to get to the wheels of the wag- 
gons : in five minutes the whole of the addressers 
would have been in the river, waggons and all ; 
but they scampered out of the waggons with 
great speed, and took refuge in an ion ; where. 
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having first shut and barred the doors, they 
agreed upon addresses to be presented, to the 
father and to the married pair^ purporting to be 
*' the dutiful, loyal, and affectionate addresses of 
the county of Kent ! '* The real history of the 
transaction, however, could not be hidden ; and 
no more attempts were made to get up addresses 
upon the occasion of this marriage. 

389. The people all over the kingdom ap- 
plauded the conduct of the people at Maid- 
stone, who thus gave a specimen of the public 
feeling, and of the good sense and discernment 
of the people, at which the boroughmongering 
crew stood aghast. In this same year, 1816, the 
stupid land-owners having discovered that the 
corn bill had not produced the effect which they 
expected, passed other laws, for imposing duties 
on butter, cheese, small seeds, oil-cake, cattle, 
and every thing being the produce of the land. 
Still, however, the produce of the land was de- 
pressed in price ; the want of employment kept 
on increasing; that is to say, the want of money 
in the usual employers to pay for the usual work. 

( }n short, the country was in a state of distress 
from one corner of it to the other ; and a termi- 
nation to that distress no man could foresee; the 
stupid land-owners always misunderstanding the 
cause of it. 

390. Now was the time for the reformers 
again to come forward, which they did with 
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great activity, and with arguments unanswerable. 
They said, ^' You promised us, if we would but 
'^ pay for the war to a successful issue, ttiat we 
'^ should have indemnity for the past, and secu- 
**^ rity for the future ; that we should hold our 
" property free of heavy burdens, and should en- 
** joy in liberty the fruit of our labour. We find 
^^ our burdens more heavy in peace than we 
" found them in war; for our labour we find not 
'^ half remuneration ; the successful war, and 
" the peace dictated by yourselves, have brought 
" us want instead of plenty : you have loaded us 
" with a perpetual charge beyond our bearing : 
'* you have increased the number of tax-devourers 
*^ three hundred fold. We want a parliament 
'^ that shall listen to our wrongs, and do us jus- 
** tice : you taxed us for two-and-twenty years, 
" to carry on a war to prevent a revolution in 
" our country : you contracted a debt for this 
*' purpose which is to load our children's children 
" with taxes for ever : you endeavoured to 
" frighten us with the example of France ; but 
'^ we see that that people, though subdued by 
*^ you, and though forced to receive the family of 
*' their former ruler, have greatly gained by their 
*' revolution : we therefore demand, in order to 
*^ prevent a violent convulsion in England, a 
" parliament fairly and freely chosen by the peo- 
*' pie, who may redress our wrongs, and relieve 
" us from this state of suffering." 
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3&L TJne latter part of 1816 exhibited great 
jwtivitysinoagst the reformers in all parts of the 
kingdom^ holding meetings, and preparing peti- 
tions for the meeting of parliament. The par- 
liament met on the 28th of January, 1817* 
Upwards of three hundred petitions were ready 
to be presented to it ; and there were tfeputa- 
{ tions in London from the working people of all 
: die considerable towns in the north, prepared to 
i go in procession to carry their petitions to the 
; House. Great alarm prevailed in the borough- 
mongering crew ; and amongst the fmidholders 
and tax-^evourers of every description. The pe- 
tkions were signed by about a million and a haFf 
of men ; and it was determined by the govern- 
ment, not only not to listen to the petitions with 
amy degree of attention, but to treat them as 
applications coming from conspirators, or in- 
tended triutors ; and the proceedings in parlia- 
ment commenced by a speech from the regent, 
calling upon the House ^^ to feel just indignation 
^ at the attempts which had been been made to 
'^ take advantage of the distresses of the coun- 
*^ try, for the purpose of exciting sedition and 
** violence ; " and calling upon it also '^ to assist 
^ htm in counteracting the designs of the disaf- 
" fected." This was the signal for what imme- 
diately took place ; namely, the appointment ^oT 
a secret committee in each House, to repoft 
(after examining evidence) upon the designs 6t 
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the disaffected. -As a prelude 'to this, it wis 
-aUqged that the prince regent had been shot ^ 
in the Mall, as he was proceeding to the House. 
Nobody ever believed this fact : no proof was 
ever produced of it ; but it was made to be « 
great instrument in accomplishing the designs 
"Which the government had formed. The -secreft 
committees very speedily reported ; and a bill 
was broQght in, chapter 3, 57th year of George 
the Third, ** to empower his Majesty to secure 
'^ and detain such persons as his Majesty should 
*^ suspect of conspiring against his person «n4 
" government ; " that is to say, an act to autlio* 
rize the ministers to take, and to put into prison, 
any persons whom they chose, in any prison th«t . 
they chose, for as long a time as they chose, with* 
out cause assigned, without regular commitment^ 
without being confronted with their accusers, 
without ever being brought to any trial at all, ©r 
to have a hearing before any magistrate, and to 
turn them out of prison when they chose, witfiottt 
any power of obtaining legal redress for the injury. 
392. This was the answer which the parlia* 
ment gave to the petitions for parliamentary re* 
form. The ministers lost no time in availing 
themselves of tlte power: they seissed upon du- 
merous persons, dragging them, in some cases, 
two hundred and fifty miles from their home ; 
imprisoned them in a manner that they ^eodlA 
have no communication with wives, parents, 'or 
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friends ; shut many of them up in solitary cells^ 
and forbade them the use of pen^ ink, and paper ; 
and never, from first to last, brought any man of 
them to trial, and never gave any man of them 
a hearing before any magistrate whatsoever. This 
law was adopted, with a very feeble resistance on 
the part of the Whigs ; a sham resistance ; for, 
while they opposed the measure as unconstitu^ 
iional, they admitted that the parties against 
whom it was levelled were very wicked men. 
They abused them in terms still stronger than 
those made use of by the ministers 5 and, while 
they pretended to oppose the measure, this per- 
fidious faction, — this base and detestable and 
cowardly and cruel faction, represented the per- 
sons against whom it was directed in such a 
light, and represented their designs as so full of 
horrible wickedness, that every one who read 
their speeches, and who believed what they said, 
must have regarded the measure as necessary to 
the safety of the country, though at the expense 
of the whole of the constitution. This was the 
uniform practice of this selfish, this greedy, this 
treacherous, body of men, who have made all 
the revolutions that England has known for the 
last two hundred years, and who have fattened 
on the spoil of every revolution. 

\ 393. To accompany this act, there was an- 
other, forbidding the people meeting together to 

i discuss political matters 3 and authorizing the 
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magistrates so to interfere with publications as to . 
destroy whatever there remained of the liberty i 
of the press ; and thus was every vestige of po- 
litical liberty and of personal security taken away 
from the people of England. These bills were 
brought into the House of Lords by Hbnry Al- 
dington, called Lord Viscount Sjdmouth, who 
was an Englishman by birth ; and into the House 
of Commons by Robbrt Stewart, called Lord 
Castlbreagh^ who was an Irishman, and whom 
we shall by-and-by see cutting his own throat and 
killing himself, at North Cray, in Kent. These 
acts remained in force until 1818, when they were 
suffered to expire ; and on the 1 7th of March in 
that year, an act was passed to %nd^n\fy^ or hear 
Aarmfe««, every person, and all persons, who should 
have violated or gone beyond even these acts. So 
that, even if they had violated these acts on the 
persons whom they -had seized and imprisoned^ 
whatever they might have done to such imprisoned 
persons, they were by this act, chapter 6, 58th 
year of Geo. III., indemnified and borne harmless. 
Talk not to me of the cruelties and ferocity of 
those who destroyed the noblesse of France. 
After this, talk not to me of any such things. 
Talk not to me of constitution and order and 
the laws : show me something equal to this, done 
by any other people in the world, calling them- 
selves a government and legislative assemblies. 
Show me something equal to this before you call 
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upon me to listen to your alarms about an over-' 
tkrow of order and the laws ! 

894. For my own part, the moment these acts 
were brought into the two Houses, I knew that 
there was no safety for me on this side of the 
sea. ' I tool^ my flight to Long Island, where 
I remained, beating the boroughmonger monster 
with my long arm ; fighting him, I myself being 
in a state of safety, and not quitting my retreat 
ttntil, as we shall by-and-by see, the monster 
harpooned himself, in the year 1819, when he 
did that which has enfeebled him ever since j 
which has harassed him and tormented him night 
and day ; and which will finally bring bim IM> 
that end which he so richly merits, and whiek 
will fill wtth gladness every honest heart upon 
the^face of this earth. 

S9S. The boroughmongers had inflicted their 
vengeance on the innocent reformers ; they had 
imprisoned them "; they had mined them : many 
they had reduced to eomplete beggary, and <i 
many they had shortened the lives ; but they had 
not raised the price of wheat; they had not 
enabled their tenants to pay rents; they had 
fiot had the courage to diminish the claims of the 
fund holder and the mortgagee; their estates 
were still dwindling away; and the "curse of 
Scotland," ^«wer^ a?irf|?nrfe, was still gnawing 
eft those hearts upon which nothing else could 
make impression. 
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396. In 1817 the prmcess <:!harlotte died| 
and, in the next year, her grandmother, die old 
queen ; events which are hardly worthy of no** 
tice, exdept that the former was followed irara©* 
diately by a whole batch of marriages on the 
part of the uncles and aunts of the princess^ 
which have since cost the country, and are still 
costing it, so many hundreds of thon«ands of 
pounds annually. With regard to the cause of 
the death of the princess I shall say nothing, be-» 
cause I know nothing. A great deal has been 
«aid, and is said, about it ; but one should listen 
te all such stories with great caution, especially 
in cases where it is almost impossible that any 
person in common life can come at the truths 
As to the consequences of the death of this young 
woman, those not personally acquainted wilh her 
eould feel no personal sorrow ; and, looking at 
the event in a national point of view, it must, 1^ 
evm-y reformer, be considered as a good, how-* 
ever amiable and good she might have been ; be-* 
cause it multiplied the chances of frequent dissoi 
lutions of parliament, a thing for which we have 
always been praying. 

897- The year 18,18 produced a rioting in 
Derbyshire, instigated principally by atrocious 
miscreants, who took care to keep their own 
heads out of the halter. Three men, BtiANi>« 
Kami, TiJKNBR, and 1«I7Blam, furnished thre« 
lieads to be added to the lon^ long li«t of tbo8« 
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which rolled from the scaffold in the reign of 
George the Third, These men were parlia- 
mentary reformers : they were induced to com- 
mit illegal^ and what the law now calls treason- 
able acts ; but they died bravely, justifying their 
principles with their last breath : and not shuffling 
and equivocating, in imitation of the everlast- 
ingly-vaunted Lord William Russell. 

398. The death of these men did not deter 
the reformers in the north from demanding par- 
liamentary reform. There were meetings in all 
the considerable towns for this purpose. At 
last a sort of general meeting was held at Man- 
chester, in a large open space called St. Pb- 
TER's-field. It was said that there were fifty 
thousand persons assembled, there being a bust* 
ings erected for the chairman, and the object 
being to make a declaration in favour of parlia- 
mentary reform. There was no riot; no vio- 
lence of any sort ; and there had been no riot 
and no violence ; yet this multitude, thus peace- 
ably assembled, for a lawful purpose, and that 
purpose amply made known beforehand, was at- 
tacked, without the smallest provocation, by a 
body of yeomanry cavalry ; and, in the end, five 
hundred persons were wounded, and several of 
them were killed. So violent, so outrageous, an 
act as this, could not fail to fill the whole country 
with indignation and horror; yet the parlia- 
ment would not agree even to the instituting 
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of an inquiry into the matter ; and punishment 
of no sort, nor even censure, has ever been in** 
flicted upon any of the parties who ordered, or 
those who executed this horrible assault. 

399. In the latter part of the same year a plot 
was discovered, for which four of the bravest men 
that ever died lost their heads on the scaffold, 
just, as it were, to wind up the reign of George 
the Third, who died in the month of January, 
1820. These men had formed the design of 
killing SiiDMOUTH, Castlerkagh, and the rest 
of the then ministers, at a cabinet dinner. By 
wretches who had betrayed them, they were 
got together in a room, in an obscure place, 
where they were taken. Thistlewood, Ings, 
Tjdd, and Brunt, were the four principal con- 
spirators. Never were there scenes in this 
world like the trial and execution of these 
men. On their trial they scorned to disguise 
their intention, and insisted that their inten- 
tion was just ; but they all denied that they had 
any intention to do injury either to the person or 
to the authority of the King; and they insisted, 
therefore, that they were not traitors. During 
their long trials they discovered not the least 
symptom of fear; spoke of their approaching 
death as a thing certain ; asked for no mitiga- 
tion of punishment of any description; and 
seemed anxious about nothing but the conse- 
quences which their death might produce to their 
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Muntry. M theplace of their exe4$utiony which 
was in the Old Bailey, London, they showed the 
same intrefiidity. The multitude of beholders 
was imooense* At first it was proposed to . exe- 
cute them on the top of the prison ; but it was 
itfterwards resolved to bring horse, foot, and ar- 
^lierV) to the amonnt often thousand men, to be 
ready to act in case of necessity. '^ Ah ! " said 
Brunt, when, in mounting the scaffold, be saw 
the soldiers, ^' what ! troops come at last to at- 
tend executions 1 " Ings, as he mounted the 
•caffold, sang the old chorus, — 

*'0h! give ae dMth or libmrty ! '' 

They all addressed the people in a strong, arti- 
culate, and unembarrassed tone ; and, though 
their design is not to be justified, justice to their 
memory demands the assertion, that foiir braver 
men never died since man was first created. 

400. llius terminated a plot, which, though 
the parties concerned in it suffered death, pro- 
duced a very great effect in this nation. From 
that day the tone of the sons of corruption 
- became less insolent and audacious. Everybody 
observed this, and every one said it to his neigh- 
bour. Such a horrible design, a design to inflict 
an indiscriminate killing on thirteeen or fourteen 
men, the perpetrators being not only sane but 
sensible men ; their justification of their conduct 
from first to last^ their persisting in spite of the 
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f emonatrances of the judge that it was a duty to 
their country that Uiey intended to perform ; and 
finally^ the bravery with which they met death i 
these all put together^ could not fail to produce 
the deep impression which they did produce 
upon the minds of the whole nation, especially 
as they had been so recently preceded by the 
transactions at Manchester, which were still fresb^ 
m every one's mind. 

401. The parliament met early in November, 
1819, for the second time in that year, and it- 
b^an its labours by passing six acts, intended to^ 
restrain the circulation of publications ; to pre* 
veAt meetings of the people for political discus* 
sion ; to prevent die people training themselves 
to the use of arms ; to authorize justices of the 
peace to seize arms in the possession of the peo* 
pie and take them from them ; to prevent delays 
in bringing printers and other seditious persons^ 
%o trial ; and to prevent and punish blasphemous* 
and seditious libels. These SIX ACTS, which 
will be for ever celebrated, were all passed in the 
month of December, 1819. The Whigs opposed 
tb^n all, and the Whigs have never proposed to 
repeal any of them, though they contain such a' 
i^Kmstrous innovation on the long settled laws of 
t|ie country. These aicts close the works of the 
parliament in the dismal and disgracefol year 
1819; hut let us do justice to this year^ and let 
us do justice to the parliament, which h.^d a 
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former session in this same year; and on the 
2. July of this year it passed an act^ which, 
whatever the intentions and expectations oi its 
authors might have been, was certainly intended 
by Providence amply to avenge the long-suffering 
reformers for all which they had so long had to 
endure, and of which they had for so many years 
so frequently and so justly complained. 

402. This act, now going under the name of 
PEEL'S BILL, has inflicted greater pains and 
penalties on the land-owners of England, and on 
their tenants, than could ever have been inflicted 
on them by any body of reformers, however 
greedy, however unjust ^nd destitute of compas* 
sion ; and the pleasing circumstance here is, that 
the land-owners inflicted all this on themselves 
virithout being urged thereto by the reformers or 
by anybody else, but did it from that intuitive 
stupidity which was their great characteristic, ' 
accompanied indeed by their native greediness, 
they believing that they were going to cram 
their pockets with gold, while they were actually 
at work to strip themselves of their estates. 

403. This act, which stands in the statute** 
book as chapter 49 of the 59th year of George 
the Third, I shall by and by insert at full length, 
it being an instrument which has produced greater 
political consequences than any other which can 
be found in the records of all the nations upon 
earth. But previous to inserting the act I must 
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give its most interesting history. At this moment 
(June 1834) England is plunged in a sea of diffi- 
culties; the church is in danger, a proposition 
for the commuting of its rights, a proposition for 
the abolishing of church-rates, a proposition for 
^educing the revenue of the Irish church, a pro* 
position for sweeping away that sacred code, the 
poor-laws of England,, a bill before parliament to 
admit dissenters into the universities of England, 
a law to try citizens of Ireland by courts- martial, 
instead of judges and juries, a committee of the 
House of Commons reporting that the lands of 
England are fast becoming waste for want of 
sufficient labour being bestowed upon them, a 
bill before parliament for the sending of the best 
of the labourers into foreign lands at the expense 
of their parishes ! This is the scene which 
England now (June, 1834) presents to the 
astonished worlds Every one ask» what can 
have been the cause, or causes, of this portentous 
state of things; things so strange, things so 
monstrous! The answer is, they have all been 
produced by the stupid land-oWners of England 
themselves, and by that . act of parliament of 
which I am now about to give the history* In 
the statute-book this act of parliament occupies 
scarcely seven pages and a half; yet it has pro* 
duced greater e£fects in the world, those effects 
haying gone far beyond the confines of this king- 
dom, than ever were before produced by any one 

H H 
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- A^itig proeeedingfroiti the Imtkl ^ imm in ^s 
' ivtiole world. Tliis 'tiktory 4 cfbaH {^ ^ a nNre 
«tfttement ^ fiiets «b fellcnv«t-^ 

404. Diat in thef ear 1796^ the Bank ^rf* fiiig- 
<ian4, %diig haid |n«88ed fcr gold wherewifSi to 
pay ^it8 notes #hen eaHednpon «o to de, and not 
Iwvkig gold «noi^h to pay with, applied «6orH|y 
tol9ie minislerFitT^ to pMrteet it against the de- 
nmndenf ito oreditors ; that Prrr, who had au- 
•thorifled this iMmk liefore to issve fii«-fou«d 
no^ 4fd protect die bank flft the rieqaest of the 
batik people ; that he^^'first by an •order in eoundl, 
airdiorized them to ^cffase to ^poy In gold ; lihat 
he tih^i caused an act -of parfiament to be passed 
to ms&e their notes a lefftd tender ^ ihnt is to 4iay 
to oompel peojile to take them in payment of a 
debt, as bemg equally valuable with geld ; that 
hereupon tli^y put forth (as they naturally ^wanld) 
tflimense quantities of bank notes, a great fmrtof 
wMefc were of so low <a denomination as «iie 
po9md; that the price <tf land, com, ciMle, and 
of all things Urnlt are bo«^ and s«M in a 
coui^ry, are In^prieed «r low-priced ia propoM*- 
tion to tbe<yuanitity4>f Money whii^h is cireokKtiag 
in that country; tliat, if lAiere be a great deal of 
fndn«y, there Is ni0re to lay «at than if there wias 
Ikile mooey^ and that aoeorftngfy eve^ tfehg 
'sdkat a liigMr pr]<3e« 

49S. fliat, theMfiore, lihis new and graat Issue 
of papl^, wbich supplied liie ))laee ^ saMey, 
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caused laiid ami wheat and meat and every thing 
else that is bought and ^ald, tx> rise greatly in* 
price^> and that this appeared to be gneatly bene- 
ficial to the &r larger part of the community^ 
because that larger, part are tenant» or debtors ; 
that if, for instance, 1 nent a farm at a hundred 
pounds a year,; and my wheat is fire shillings a 
bushel) it will require ybur hundred bushels of my 
v^eat to pay my rent, but if any change take 
place in tlie quantity of money in the country, so 
as to make my wheat sell for ^e» shillings a 
bushel, then it will require only two hundred, 
bushels of wheat to pay my rent. 

406. Tha(^,therefore, toaverylargepartof the 
cpmmunity, this increase in the quantity of eircu*- 
latingmoney wa»very beneficial; but while it was. 
beneficial to'tliose who had debt^or rents to pa]i,»' 
it'Was injurious to those who had them to veceive ;r 
that tilings* went on in this way until the end of 
the war;, and that wheat, which used, ta fetch- 
five shillings a bushel,, fetched on an average of 
years fifteen shillings a bushel. 

407* That the law,.which authorized the bank to 
Defuse payment in gold for its notes, and made* 
those notes a legal tender^.hadin it a clause which* 
provided tbat^ at the end of six months after the 
war should be over, and a treaty of peace should 
be signed, the LEGAL TENDER SHOULD^ 
CE/VSE, and that thebank* should i^n pay in 
fold. 
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408. That when the peace came^ the bank was^ 
therefore, compelled to prepare for paying its notes 
in gold; that it could not do this without greatly 
lessening the quantity of its paper, which was now 
become the circulating money of the whole coun- 
try, in company with the notes of country 
bankers, which were also, in fact, a legal tender; 
that now the thing took the other turn ; that the 
price of every thing fell '; that the tenant had two 
bubhels of wheat to give in rent instead of one. 

409. That the law did not however go into effect, 
asitought to have done; thatnewacts of parliament 
were passed to put off the time of paying in gold 
at the bank ; that from 1814 to 1819 this work 
of putting off payment in gold was continued 
year after year ; till, at last, in the month of July 
1819, and by the act of which I have been speak* 
ing, and which I shall by-and-by insert, this pay- 
ment in gold w&s enforced ; and it is this payment 
in gold which has broken up the boroughmonger 
government, and produced all those strange ef'* 
fects of which 1 have spoken above. 

4 10. That the stupid landholders passed the act 
in order to make their tenants pay them in gold 
instead of paper; that the far greater part of the 
leases existing in 1819, as well as the far greater 
part of the mortgages then existing, had been 
made and contracted while wheat was selling for 
fifteen shillings the bushel; that, therefore, to 
make a farmer pay the same nominal sums whei> 
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bushel^ was to ruin the farmer ; and to make av 
man pay tlie kitere^t of a: mortgage contracted 
ifhen wiieat was fifteen shillings a bushel, was to- 
dq^gjreat i«jjjstice to tb^ person who had bor>*^ 
i|>wed' the money* 

' 411*ThatP£iu«'sBi£Xyaswillbeby-aad>-by«eenj2 
Orovidfdd for a. gradual return to gold payments ;, 
wi that the real gold payments were not to take 
place until the moAth of May,. 1823 ; that there; 
were pro^sioaa in the act which rendered it op- 
tional with the bankof Eogland to pay. sooner. 

412. Thatitwasexpectedbytheparliament^ani 
tbe wise landholders in particular, that all injury^ 
would be avoided by going thus slowly to work ;, 
Ibi^ they were siich fools as not to perceive thatf 
len guineas taken away, one at a time, is in the 
end taking away ten guineas*. 

413. That the interest of the debt; that the 
pay of the army, the navy, the salaries, the pen^ 
sions, the sinecures, half-pay, retired allowances^ 
^md.widow»' pensions, and the like; that all these 
were, in fact, doubled, when it required twice the 
number of bushels of wheat to pay them ; that 
the stupid landholders did not perceive this, and 
that the stupid statesmen were just as brutally 
ignorant as they ; and that, therefore, they passed 
this act, which ha^s turned half of them out of their 
country houses, which has enriched all the receiv<>- 
iers of the taxes, which has half revolutionized th^ 

H h3 
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country, and which^ in all human probability, will 
finish the work. 

414. That the parties passing this bill were 
not taken by surprise ; that they did not do it 
in haste ; that they brought their best under* 
standings to bear upon the matter ; that they had 
a committee sitting for many months, of which 
the present Sir Robert Peel was the chairman} 
that they were duly warned by me a twelvemonth 
beforehand, of all the unavoidable consequences 
of the measure ; that they adopted the measure 
with voice unanimous, and with a sneer of con- 
tempt on the warning which I had given them as 
to the consequences; that they congratulated 
each other when they had passed the law as if 
they had found a casket of precious jewels ; that 
their speaker carried the bill and presented it to 
the prince regent, bespeaking his praise for their 
indefatigable industry, their profound researches, 
and their exemplary zeal in the service of their 
king and constituents. 

415. That this act has, even unto this day, 
never gone into full effect ; that, nevertheless, it 
has produced calamities unspeakable ; that it has 
reduced hundreds of thousands of families from 
competence^ to want ; that it has brought whole 
classes of persons into a state of beggary ; that it 
lias taken from the farmers the means of employ- 
ing labourers, till, at last, the parliament has a 
bil before it for the raising of money to send 
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labourers into foreign lands to get rid of them, 
while the fields of England are insufficiently cul- 
tivated, and in some cases thrown into waste, for 
the want of labour being bestowed upon them. 

416. That it was perfectly proper to make the 
Bank pay its notes in gold, and to put an end to 
the legal tender ; but that the interest of the 
debt, the interest on mortgages, the amount of 
rents, the amount of debts, the amount of annul* 
ties, the amount of army and navy pay, the 
amount of salaries, and the amount of all taxes^ 
should have been reduced at the same time, in 
proportion to the fall in the price of the bushel 
of wheat ; for the want of having done this, all 
the institutions of this country will, in all proba- 
bility, be overthrown, and the boroughmongers 
will have, with their own hands, and without 
being asked to do it by the people, made that very 
revolution, which they falsely and basely accused 
the reformers of wanting to make, and on the 
ground of which base and false accusation, they 
iauthorized Sidmouth and Castlereagh to shut 
them up in dungeons at their pleasure. 

4 1 7. I will now insert this act ; this monument 
of the brutal ignorance, greediness, presumption^ 
and insolence of the English land-owners. 
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Att' Abt to. coaliiui* tb# BbtincUoiift cQ«UaB«d in wr«xaV 
Acts on Faymeiits in Cash hj tbe B%nk of England, nntif 
the Flnt Daj of May' one tboonnil^ eigiit Imndred' andlf 
' t«r«Dt7«tlitee^ and t& parotid for tbe sradlwl Bs8«aip^i«t 
of snch Paymentii and to permit the £x{>ortatioti of Gold 
and Silver. [iJnd July, 1819.J 

Whereas an act waa paaaed ivtbe Parliament bf Cfreat 
Briigm, ia the thirtf -aerenth year of the reign ofiti»pMaesi 
Mijesty^ intiuded ' An Act fir confirming and^contUudngfor sb 
limited time, the Restriction contained in the Minute of Council 
of the Tioenty'tixth of February, One thousand teven hundred 
and rnnety^-eevm, on BaymenUof Caek^hiffthB Bmk^ whith 
aot waa contiauedy nader certain reg^lationa and reatrictiont* 
by another aot made in the aaid Parliament in the thirty* 
^▼enth year aforeaaid ; and by an act madein tbe^Pariia^ 
meat of Great Britain ia the* thirtyi^eighth year of faia.piseaMI 
Majeaty'ft reign, the proWaions contained in the aaid laat re- 
cited act of the thirty-aeFenth year were amended and eon^ 
tinned ; and by an act made in the forty-aeeondyear of bii 
preaentJVfkjeaty'a reign, theaevvral provisions off the aaid 
acts paased in the thirty-seventh year aforesaid, ap far asttho 
same are amended and continued by the said act passed in the 
thirty-eighth year afioreaaid, and idso the reeited'act'of «h4 
thifty-eighth year aforesaid^ were farther contianed ; and' hjf 
im act passed in the forty-third year of bispresent Maje8ty'9 
reign, the seyeral provisions of the said acts passed in the 
thirty-seventh year aflsresaid^ so far as the 'same- are nmendlBd 
by the. said aot pnaaed in the thirty-eighth yeaf a£»reaaid^ and 
oontinned by the aaid aot of the forty-second year, werfr fur- 
ther continued and amended; and by an act made in the 
forty-fourth year of his present Majesty -a reign; the- sereni 
pfoviaions of the said aots passed in the thirty^'sevepth year 
aforesaid, so far as the same are amended by the . said aot 
passed in the thirty-eighth year aforesaid, and continued and 
amended by the said act of the forty-ihtrdjrear a^wsaid, wefo 
further continued ; and by several acts passed in the fifty- 
fourth » fifty-fifth,' fifty -sixth, and fifty-eighth years of his pre- 
sent Majesty's reign, the said recited act of the forty-fourth 
year has been continued, and is now in force, until the fifth 
day of July, one thousand eight hundred and nineteen : And 
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wHereas an act was passed in tbe present session of Parlia- 
ment, intituled An Act to Restrain, until the end of the present 
Session of Parliament, the Governor and Com-pany of the Bank 
of EnglaodyVofn making Payments in Cash under certain No' 
tices given hjf them for that purpose : And whereas it is expe- 
dient that the restrictions on payments in cash by tbe said 
Bank should be continued beyond tbe time to which such re- 
strictions are at present limited, and that a definite period 
should be fixed for the termination of such restrictions, and 
that preparatory measures should be taken with a view to 
facilitate and ensure, on the arrival of that period, the pay- 
ment of the promissory notes of the Bank of England in the 
legal coin of the realm : Be it therefore enacted by the 
King's most excellent Majesty, by and "with the advice and 
consent of the lords spiritual and temporal, and commons, in 
this present Parliament assembled, and by the authority of 
the same, that the several provisions of the said herein-before 
riscited acts passed in the Parliament of Great Britain ia the 
thirty-seventh year of his present Majesty's reign, so far as 
the same are amended by the said act passed in the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain in the thirty-eighth year of his present, 
Majesty's reign, and by the said act of the forty-third year of 
bis present Majesty's reign, for continuing and amending the 
same, and also of the said herein-before recited act 6f this 
present session of Parliament, and each and every of the said 
acta, shall be, and the same and every of them is and are 
hereby further continued, until the first day of May one thou- 
sand eight hundred and twenty-three; and that from and 
after the said first day of May one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-three, and that from and after the said first day 
of May one thousand eight hundred and twenty-three, the 
restrictions on payments in cash under tbe said several acts 
shall finally cease and determine. 

II. Provided always, and be it further enacted, That at any 
time on or after the first day of February one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty, and before the first day of October one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty, whenever any person 
shall tender to the governor and company of the Bank of 
England any note or notes of the said governor and company 
payable on demand, to an Amount not less than the price or 
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▼«lu« oinxiy ouncee of gold, calculated after tbe> rate of four- 
pound* ou* aUllIiog for ererj ounce ^of gold, asdisball require, 
such note or. notes to be paid iu atandard.gold, the gOTemor 
ai^d conpany of the said Bank of England shall, up^n deataud, 
P9^f and deliver to the person tendering such f^otes^.sach 
qftantitjT' of gold, of the fineness declared by law>to be the 
standard, ofiaod.for the lawful'gold coin of the realm ^ tbe smue^ 
having beeniirst assayed and stanped at his Majesty/s Mint 
inXoTuloa^as^hall, at the said rate of four pounds one shillio^ 
fqr> every ounce of such g^ld, be equal to the amount of th» 
nptea.8o presented for payment. 

,Iir.. Provided also, and be it further cnaoteH, that at any 
time OB or. after the first day of October one thousand e%ht 
hundred and twenty, and before the first day of Maj^ one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-one, whenever any per^- ^ 
8«n shall tender to the governor and company of the Bank, of . 
Englajtd any note or notes of the said governor and company . 
Payable on demand, to an amount not less-than the price or 
▼4ue of sixty ounces of gold, calculated after the rate of three 
Pp!iiBd&:niiieteen shillings . and sixpence for every ounce of^ 
gfiAf and shall require such. note or notes to be* paid in stand*, 
aid gold, tber governor and company of the said Bank of En^ 
Idatd shall, upon. demand,, pay and deliver to the person ten-t 
dering socb Jiotea, such quantity of gold of the fineness de^ 
cUred.by law. to be the standard. of and for the lawful, goldi^ 
ooia ofjthor realm, the same' having, been first assayed aad; 
staaipied at his- Majesty's Mint in Londim, asflballjat the said; 
rHet of three (pjDRxadA nineteen shilliagB and aixpfuce for every, 
ciMBoe^of sueh'gold^ be equal to tbe anwuntof the notes- sql 
pipeaented for payment. 

: IV*. Provided als0,, and. be it further e»a«ted. that t/btux^ 
tisM otKor after the firstday oiMay oae. thousand ^ij^it bun* 
dred and twenty-one, and before, the first day^of May onAi 
thouaand . eight < hundred- and tvwenty- three, whenever any 
person < shall tender to the governor and company of thm 
Bank- o€) Engiand any. notei or notes- of ^ tl)e> said goverooir 
and. oompany^ payable om demand,, to > a» amount not Ie«| 
tbio. tUa pricaior value of: asxtfouofief of gold, c^knlftted 
aftaritltft rate of three ponads seTenteen'shilUnga and taw 
haUj^simy fior ermy} onncfr of gold* . and - abaU- re<* 
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' quife «u^ -note «r (iwteB to ^be poid in vMndftiid .foM, )the 
fgovomor tmd ^eomp n ny «f 'tlio said 'B«»k of fiiig^tfmi tlMll, 

' iipoa4«mind,^y«nd deliTor to the poMMm ^toadtnig «Bch 
notes, such quantity of gold -of tbeiiBeaeis doelired'by liiir 
<to be Ibe stittdtrd'Of and for the Iswfal fOld coin of tlie mOm, 
itbe same banirg boon 'first assayed and sUniMd «t.his Ma- 
jesty's Mint inliondon, as Ahall, -at the aaid mte of thiee 

* i^PoiMdsmerenteen ehiUiags and ten-penoe balfjpenny fortevory 
ounce of such gold, be equal to «tbe noount dT Ibe ^notesiso 

' -j>r#«eirtedfor payment. 

^V. And be it farther enacted, that it afaall andmaybe^kMe* 

' tfttl ibr the govenor and company oftbeeiid Bank of Enghnd, 
tatanytinie between the said first day of February onetbou- 
aand eight hundred and twenty, and tbeaaid fiist day of Odo- 
ter one thousand eight hundred «id twenty, to^niy and de- 

- 'larerto any peraon wbo 'Shall preient nodes of ^sthe said. go- 
vernor and company of the said bank, such quantity ofgoldof 

- aooh fineness as efbiesaid, and assayed anil stamped ss.afore- 

* «aid,:as^8ba]l be equal toitbeamount.of the jrotesrsopreaestad, 
■ f«t any fate less than four pounds onaahilUng, andnottlfss tban 

three <pound8 nineteen shillings and sixpence for eve^ ounce 

-«f such .gold-; and in like manner at .any 4xme ^between the 

AtBt d/ttj of Oetofrer one thonaand -eight ibDndred and twenty, 

'Ondttbeififst day of May one thoasand -^ight Jiundred and 

twenty-one, to pay and deliver such gold at any mte leaatimn 

ihree .pounds nineteen shillings and sixpenee, 4md not less 

atmn tlicee :pounds <86¥i>nteeen shillings and ten^penee half- 

' fsenny forerery omceof such gold : proyided idwaps, .that 

' the gOTemop^and company of the^aid Bank <of iEtrgiand ahall 

' gi^re three days' 'notice in The LondMi'GaMtte of 'Cbeirinten- 

- ^on 'to make such' payments after aoch rates, specifying '4he 
iiites>at «<hioh Hsnoh payments -shall be made ; and prevtided 

•MiJae lib at it shaUnot be lawful -for >the goyernor and oompany 
tof dhe^aaid Bank of England, at any time after -making auch 
^yments at the rates mentioned in any snch<ncrtiee,4o payor 
•deifrer any auoh gold at a rate higher than the orate tmentioned 
)in>mij«nchndtioe-; any thing in tliis actto the eontrapynet- 
vithatanding. 

V2. Pwvidedalao, and 4ie it «naeted, tDbatiiiegoaeraor 
Jmd>«ompany 4>f the Bftok of EngUnd ahall nttt be required or 
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compelled to pay or deliver any suck gold, except in ingots 
or bars of the weight of siztj onnces each, assayed^ and 
stamped as aforesaid ; any thing herein-before contained to 
(he contrary notwithstanding* 

VII. Provided also, and be it enacted, That it shall and 
nay be lawful for the governor and company of the said Bank 
of England to pay any fraction less than forty shilling^ of any 
sum so demanded above the valne of sixty ounces, in thelaw« 
ful silver coin of the realm. 

VIII. Provided also, and be it further enacted. That the 
governor and company of the Bank of England, if they shall 
see fit, may at any time on or after the first day of May one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty -two, pay or exchange the 
lawful coin of the realm for any note or notes of the said go- 
vernor and company payable on demand ; any provisions in 
the said before-recited acts, or in this act, to the contrary not- 
withstanding* 

IX. And be it further enacted, That the governor and com- 
pany of the Bank of England shall, from time to time after 
the passing of this act, and until the first day of May one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-three, cause a true and 
perfect account in writing, to be taken and attested by the 
proper officer, of the average amount of all promissory notes 
and bills of the said governor and company which shall be in 
circulation during every week, from Monday until Saturday 
both inclusive, distinguishing the respective denominations 
and values of the several notes and bills, and the average 
amount of the notes and bills of each denomination and value 
respectively so in circulation, and to cause such account to be 
transmitted and delivered to one of the clerks of his Majesty's 
privy council, on the Tuesday in every week next ensuing the 
Saturday to which such account shall be made up ; and the 
said governor and company shall also from time to time, in 
like manner, cause an account to be taken and attested of the 
average amount of all promissory notes and bills of the said 
governor and company which shall be in circulation during 
every quarter of a year, ending on the fifth day of July, the 
tenth day of October, the fifth day of January, and the fifth day 
of April, in every year, after the passing of this act, and until 
the fir/it day of May one thousand eight hundred and twenty* 
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three, distingoisbing the respective denominations and values 
of the several notes and bills, and the average amount of the 
notes and bills of each denomination and value respectively* 
end to cause such quarterlj account to b^ pubUshed in The 
London Gazette within one week next after the end of each 
c^uarter respectively. 

X. And whereas the laws now in force against melting and 
exporting the gold and silver coin of the realm have beea 
found ineffectual, and it is expedient that the traffic in gold 
and silver bullion should be unrestrained ; be it therefore 
enacted, That from and after the passing of this act it shall 
and may be lawful for any person or persons to export the 
gold or silver coin of the realm to parts beyond the seas, and 
also to melt the gold and silver coin of the realm, and to 
manufacture or export, or otherwise dispose of the gold or 
silver bullion produced thereby; and no person who shall 
export or melt such gold or silver coin, or who shall manufac- 
ture, export, or dispose of such bullion, shall be subject to 
any restriction, forfeiture, pain, penalty, incapacity, or dis- 
ability whatever, for or in respect of such melting, manufac- 
turing, or exporting the same respectively ; any thing in any 
act or acts in force in Great Britain or Ireland to the contrary 
thereof in anywise notwithstanding. 

XI. And for the removing all doubts and uncertainties with 
respect to various provisions in divers ancient statutes against 
melting and exporting of gold and silver ; be it further enacted. 
That so much of a statute made in the ninth year of the reign 
of King Ectoard the Third shall be repealed, whereby it is 
provided, that no religious man nor other shall carry any 
sterling out of the realm of England, nor silver in plate, nor 
vessel of gold, nor of silver, upon pain of forfeiture of the 
money, plate, or vessel that he shall so carry without the 
King's special license; and also that so much of the said 
statute shall be repealed, whereby it is provided that no 
sterling halfpenny nor farthing be molten for to make vessel or 
eny other thing, by goldsmiths nor other, upon forfeiture of 
the money so molten ; and that the goldsmith or other which 
shall have so molten such money shall be committed to prison, 
and there shall remain tiH he shall have yielded unto the 
King the one half of that he hath so molten ; and that also bo 

1 1 
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vnth of a 8t»t«te made in tbe ••▼•atcwuli 7«ar of Uie Mlgu 
of the Mid KtDg Hciwarii Uie Third ahall be rfpeaAed, wherebr 
it as accorded and asaeoted, that good jiad lavrfaliaen ahall be 
•aaigaed in the peita of the sea and eUewhere, where need 
•ball he, to make aearch that no silver be earried oat of tlie 
realm, neither in money nor otherwise ; and that the said 
searchers shall faaye the third part of the good money which 
thej shall find upon the sea, passing ont of the realm ; and 
also that-ao mnch of the -statute of the staple, or ordinance of 
the staples, made in the twentj-serentfa jear of the said King 
£dward the Third, shall he repealed, whereby it is enaeted, 
that none cariy out of the King's realm and laoda the old 
•terlii^ ; and also titat so 4aucb of the -statute made in the ' 
thrrty-eigfath year of the reiga of the said Kiag Edward the 
Third sliall he repealed, whereby it is eaacted tbainoneearry 
out of the realm gold or silver, in plate nor in money ; and 
also that so muck of tbej»tatute made in the fifth year of-the 
reign of King Richard the Second shall be repealed, whereby 
it-b assented and accorded,nod the Kiagenjoiaeth «!! mQUD^r 
of people, merchants, clerks, and other, as well straogrrs as 
denizens, of what estate or conditioa they be, upon pain of 
88 much as they may forfeit, that none of them, upon the said 
pain, privily or openly, do send nor cari^y, nor cause to be 
sent or carried, out of the realm,- any gold or silver in money, 
bullion,. plate, or vessel, neither by excliaoges to be made, nor 
in any other manner whatever, except the wages of Calais and 
of other, the King's fortresses beyond the sea, and especially 
excepted the prelates, lords, and odiers of the same realm, to 
whom sometimes.it behoveth necessarily to make payments 
beyond theses, that of such payments only, tliey m^ymake 
exchange m England by good and sufficient merchants to pay 
beyond the. sea, special leave and license beii^ therefore first 
hnd of our lord the King, as well for the exchangers as for t!;e 
person which ought to make the payment, containing ex* 
pressly the Bum which shall be «o exchanged ; .and whereby U 
.is assented that the merckaots who so Shall moke the said ex^ 
ohanges-shall be diligently examined and sworn, in their pro- 
per persons, as often as they shall have the said license, thot 
they Will not send beyoml the -sea any manner of gold nor 
silver under the colour of the same exchange ; and that if 
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after prodamAtioii of tbe sai4 'ordiiHiiice> «oy person !>•• from 
thenceforth M^'ettetAted tbst he hftd'Cttuafd te be seal- of 
carried beyond the sea any ^old or stlteFi egainatthe said re- 
straint and ordioanee, he should forfeit to th^- ICtB|« the sasM 
sum so canned or sent ; and also that so nmch oftbe etaHite 
made in the seTenteeath year of the reign of the said Ktsg 
Riehard the Second shall be repealed, whereby it is ordained 
and assented, that no groat or half g«>at shall be molten bjf 
any man. to make any vessel or other thin^ tbereof, and that no 
man sliult send English money into Scotland, to change the 
some in mosey or for> money of Scotland ; and also that so 
much of the statute made in tbe eecmid year of the reign- of 
King Henry the Fourth shall be repealed, whereby it is or* 
dained and establisbedy that if any searcher of the King- may 
fiud gold or silver in coin, or in- mass, in the keeping of any 
that is about passings or upon his passage in any ship or vea« 
' sel to go OQt of any port, haven, or creek of tberealm^ witb^ 
out the King's special lioense, all' that gold or silver fihaill be 
forfeit to the King; and also that so muoh of a slalttte«iBade 
in the second 3fear of the reign of Kiogifem^ the Sixth, shaH 
be repealed, whereby it is ordained and established^ thai no 
gold orsilrer shall be- caitried out of the realm^ upoa.p«iAfQC 
forfeiture of the «alae of the sum of money, which shaU-- be 
oarried out of the realm* to be. levied- of him tfaateball bring, 
carry ^ or send it out ; and that he whieh espieth. tbe> same, and 
thereof giveth knowledge to thercovncil, or to the-tzeaimsar 
oi England, akvUX have«the fourth' part of Ihe forleitope.80.dtte 
to the King ; and also- that so. much' of- . an. aet made- in the 
fourth-yean of tbe reign- of King >Heui»^ the Seventh, intituled 
An Act n^ittinst canning avBa3f:qf.:C(du^ Plate,, Veu^ or Jt t tHs 
out (^ this (realm, a^aU be repealed, whereby it is enaeted, 
that no persenrdweUifig oriahabUing witida thiereaiiiii<i)ay er 
deliver, wittingly ^ by t'Wvy oGieischang^ o« otheiwiee» to-ra^ 
meschant or -other penon, stvangei^ bom- out of the«King^« 
obeisaneeyforanjr.mwdiandteeorweces, or in.anysOthecwiaey 
any manner piecee of gold' ceimrd in tfai«. realmy or in.. any 
other realm, or-any.plate, veseelymaaa buttston, n<»^ jevriele^of 
gold'iMrougbtor unwxooght, upon pai« to fbrfeit«Bd lose^lho 
double^ sun or double Tahi« of aH Bttoh-money-of gold ooined, 
pkte, vessel, mass bullion, ov jeiaeli o^ g<^d or silveiv paid. 
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deliTend, or exchanged, coiurarj to the said act ; and also 
tbat an act made in the thirteenth and fourteenth years of the 
reign of King Charles the Second, intituled An Act to prevent 
the ineonveniefice ariiing by melting the Silver Coin of this 
Realm, shall be repealed, whereby it is enacted that no per- 
son or persons shall wtlfullj melt, or cause to be melted, anj 
of the current silver money of this realm, under the pains, 
penalties, snd disabilities in the said act mentioned; and tbe 
several recited provisions of the said several statutes and acts, 
and the said recited act of the thirteenth and fourteenth years 
of the reign of King Charles tbe Second, and all and every 
other law and laws, set and acts, in force immediately before 
the passing of the said last-recited act, whereby tbe melting 
or exportation of gold and silver coin, or tbe expoiution of 
molteu gold or silver, or bullion of gold or silver, was pro- 
hibited or restrsined, shall be, and the same are andisbereby 
xepealed, except only so far as relates to any suit, action, or • 
information which at the time of the passing of this act shsU 
or may be depending, with relation to any offence against the 
said statutes or acts respectively, or any of them. 

XII. And be it further enacted, tbat from and after the 
passing of this act, so much of an act made in the sixth and 
seventh years of his late Majesty King William the Third, 
intituled An Act to prevent counterfeiting and clipping the Coin 
of this Kingdom, shall be repealed, as requires the taking,, ad- 
ministering, or certificate of any oath, that no part of any 
molten silver intended for exportation, was before tbe same 
was molten the current coin of this realm, nor plate wrought 
within this kingdom ; and also that so much of the said act 
shall be repealed, whereby it is enacted, that if any broker or 
brokers, not being a trading goldsmith or refiner of silver, 
shall buy or sell any bullion or molten silver, every such per- 
son shall suffer for every such offence imprisonment for six 
inonthsr without bail or mainprize ; and also that so much of* 
the said act shall be repealed, as authorizes the wardens or 
assistants of the Company of Goldsmiths of London, or any 
two justices of the peace, to seize,, as unlawful bullion^ any 
molten silver, which before the melting thereof was tbe cur- 
rent coin of this realm, or as requires any offender in whose 
possession unlawful bullion shall be found, to prove on oath 
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that sack bidUon waa not the ouneDt coin of the reahn ; and 
alao that ae ranc^ of ^an, aat made in the aev«iith'aiid eightb 
yeai« of the reiga of. bia late Mnjeatf King WiUiam the 
Thirds intituled An Aa to entounagB thg. br'mg'mg Plate inta 
the Mwt to. be eomed, and for the^remedywg the ill state of the 
Coin fif the Kifigdonh sbidl bere]>e«Ied» oa re^aire» the taking, 
adminiateriag, or «;ertifieate of any oaikh» that no part of aej 
molten ailv^r oir bullion wkatsoeTer to be shipped fotexpofr 
tation, was before the same wae molten the coin of.thi»jreiditt^ 
nor plate wiougbt within ihiae kingdom; and.alaO' that ae 
much of the said laet^mentioned act abaUibe repealed) aa tnic 
posee any penalty or forfeiture^ or ineapaA^ty on the captain 
or master of any abip or vessel» who aUall knewtngly permii 
or suffer molten 8ilv,er or bullion to be put oaboard hiaehip 
or vessel ; and all the said recited proviaione of the said se- 
veral acts are hereby repealed aecordingly. 

XIII. Provided always, and be it further enacted* That 
nothing in this act contained shall extend or beconatrued to 
extend to repeal or alter eny^aci or acta, or any part of any aoit 
or acts in force in Great Btitain or Ireiandf, so far at tfaet aaniA 
relate to the prevention, detection,, or punisbaient of the 
offences of clipping, washing, rounding, filing, impairing, di- 
minishing, falsifying, scaling, or lightening of the lawful coin 
of the realm, or to the inflicting any pain, penalty, or for^ 
feature on any persona guilty oC sush offeooea, or guilty of 
bujring or selling, or knowingly hsiving in their custody any 
clippings or filings of such coin; and that from and after the 
passing of this- act, before any person or persona- ehall trans^ 
port, or cause to be transported, any molten silver whateier, 
oath shall be made before the wardens of the company of 
goldsmiths in London, or one of them, by the owner or owners 
of such molten silver, and^likewise by one eredible witneesy 
that, the aame is lawful silver, and that n« pact thereof wac, 
before the aame was molten, clippings of the current coin of 
this realm, which oath the said wardens, or any one of them, 
are. and ia herel^ required and autborised^to edminister, iiH 
stead of the oath reqniied by the said recited act of the aixlii 
and sof enth years of the reign of King WiUiam the Third ; 
mid that from and after the passing of this act, before any 
perspa or pemna shall tUp, or eaoae to be eh^iped erpvt on 

ii3 
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board any ship or yessel whatsoever, any molten silt er or 
bullion whatsoever, oath shall be made before the court of the 
lord mayor and aldermen of the City of London, by the owner 
or owners of such molten silver or other bullion whHtsoe?er, 
and likewise by two or more credible witnesses, that no part 
of such molten silver or bullion was, before the same was 
molten, clippings of the coin of this realm; which oath the 
said court of the said lord mayor and aldermen of the said 
City of London, are hereby required ond authorized to ad- 
minister, instead of the oath required by the said recited act 
of the seventh and eighth years of the reign of King William 
the Third ; and that all the powers, authorities, rules, regula- 
tions, and provisions in the said several acts contained, shall 
continue and be in force, with relation to the clippings of the 
coin of the realm, and with relation to the exportation of any 
molten silver or bullion whatsoever, which before the melting 
thereof was clippings of the coin of the realm, and in all other 
respects whatever, except only so far as the same are ex- 
pressly repealed or altered by this act ; any thing in this act 
before contained to the contrary in anywise notwithstanding. 
418. Inscrutable are the ways of Provi dence. 1 f 
there were no vice, there would be no virtue : we 
should not know what the word meant, and there 
would be no such word : if there were no stupid 
tyrants, there would be no wise and just rulers : 
if thercx had been none to oppress the people of 
England, to shut them up in dungeons, and to 
treat them like dogs, we should have wanted the 
pleasure of detesting this boroughmonger-crew, 
and of exulting in the contemplation of this deed 
, by which they pulled down and degraded them- 
selves. Compared with them the poorest man 
that they have afflicted is happy, when we 
think of the racking cares and the dismal 
forebodings that harass their minds. It is 
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curious to observe how these oppressors havie 
overreached themselves^ and have been made the 
instruments of their own punishment. They un- 
dertook the war against France^ not for the sake 
of the Bourbons^ or for that of the Catholic reli- 
gion, which latter they were persecuting in Ireland^ 
while they were railing against those who had 
put it down in France, and while they were em- 
bracing, and giving pensions out of the people's 
•money to, French Catholic bishops and priests. 
They deluded the people of England by lies and 
hypocrisy, in order to induce them to permit the 
contracting of a debt, and the moulding of the 
country into a half-military state, the expenses of 
which are now rousing the people against them. 
They are now reduced to that state, in which they 
are compeHed, in order to have wherewith to eat 
and to drink and to wear, to sell to the fund- 
holders and mortgagees, the game which they 
formerly would not suffer them to look at. The 
.game act;, trying as it may appear in itself, is the 
most signarmark of their profound degradation. 
They have passed one act to do away with the 
qualification for killing game; and another to 
enable them to sell game. An act may be base, 
if openly avowed; but^to perform the act from 
fear, and to disguise the fear, gives it a character 
of tenfold baseness. They knew that the money- 
mongers, who were their mortgagees, but who 
had no land, did not relish the exclusion : they. 
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therefore, under the base pretence of . liber^t^^ 
did away with, the qualification towards all per^ 
sons whatsoever, while they provided double and 
treble punishments for the poor man, when h^ 
attempted to touch game*, it is impossible to 
think of their base cringing towards the money 
mongers, and of their haughtiness and insolence 
towards the farmers, the tradesmen, and the work- 
ing people, without rejoicingat their degradation 
and their indescribable embarrassment. 

419. We shall, by and by, after the next cliap.- 
ter, see how this act of parliament worked in. the 
country; how it pulled. down prices, in spite of 
the corn bill, upon which the greedy and stupid 
landlords had so firmly relied, for what they 
called "protection" 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

The Queen's Return to England. — Attempts of 
the Government to get her Abroad again. — 
Her Trial, — Her Acquittal. — Her Death. 



420. Before the reader proceed with the cu- ' 
rious matter contained in this chapter, he ought 
to read again from paragraph 158 to paragraph 
200, where he was told of the causes which led 
to the fatal step which the Princess of Wales 
took in 1S14, when the sons and daughters of 
corruption, seeing her in the hands of the re- 
formerSf prevailed on her, by the instrumentality 
of Canning, to leave England, and to travel on 
the Continent, where she was sure to be well 
fitted out with spies in all characters and of all 
prices. If she had remained in England, as her 
own safety and duty towards her daughter so 
clearly dictated, her power would soon have been 
greater than that of her husband : by following 
the advice of her professing friends, who were 
the notorious enemies of the people, she lost, for 
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six years of idle amusement, peace of mind for 
the rest of her life, and her life into the bar- 
gain, 

42ll^But the sacrifice, though so great to her- 
self, was not without its good effects : the agi- 
tation of the questions relating to her ; the con- 
test, the strife, the outrageous hostility, between 
the people and those who possessed the powers 
'of the state, legislative as well as exepiitive : this 
war let loose- for a time every tongiie and every 
pen in England. There* was no law of lihel. for 
nearly a year ; men talked in public and in print 
as if they were sitting by their fire-side. All 
this gave a very rude shoek to the whole of the 
governing powers. Royalty was pulled down; 
nobility was pulled down. The bishops and the 
church got mixed up in the degradhtg mess. 
The military and naval shine had been nibbed 
off by the affair of the Duke of York and Mrs. 
Clarke, and more especially by the American 
war and its interesting events ; so that here wa^ 
a change akogether, amounting tQ a complete 
revolution in the minds of the people witli regapd 
to all their rulers of every description ; and this 
affair of the queen^ was so novels so interesting, 
such an irresistible bait to curiosity, that, befei?e 
it was over, all the foibles, all the vices, of all our 
rulers, of every description^ became inliftnately 
known in every cottage in the kingdom. This 
very impor&n4; change in the minds oi the people 
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fms oi«e of the great Causes of those measures, 
which have since fa^en adppted, and are (1834) 
about to be ^ofited. 

422. Now, With regard -to the Histoqp of th^ 
proceedings against the qitee^, we must go back 
to thcvtime ofher going abroad, in 18.14, and to 
the 'cause of her ^oing abroad ; and these we 
shall find stated in paragraphs from- 138 to 2(K), 
inciusiTe. 'From the disclosures which now took 
pkiee, it hppears that the moment she was got 
abroad, at the suggestion of Canning, and by 
tlie concurrent advice of Whitbread and 
BiiouGiTAM, she w:is beset with ^pies. This 
ivould naturaliy be tlie case ; but, at any rate, it 
was proved to have been the case. The old king 
having died in January 1820$'herhusband became 
kififf ; and, of course, she became queen.^ Im^ 
n^diatelyan underhand negotiation was set on 
foot to keiap her upon the Continent ; to prevent 
her from coming to 'England ;y«nd, if she did not 
consent -to that, she was threatened with a ipro- 
secution for adulterous intercourse, which, she 
ivas told, was high treajoo, and for Which, of 
course, her life m^ht be taken. This negotia- 
tion ; her listening to these proposals, and that, 
too, from Jianuary to June ; her remaining upon 
the Continent all this time ; <her 'hesitatii^g for 
five long months before she ciame to assume her 
tights as queen ^ her patiently foregoing tliis 
power of leiiimfjhing over ^^the smr^^RBicN," 
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was never noticed as 'ah argument against her ; 
but it was, in reality, the most suspicious cir- 
cumstance of all ; for where was there a woman 
ever before heard of in the whole world who 
would have deferred, for a moment, the oppor- 
tunity of assuming her rights as queen, . and of 
seeing, crouching at her feet, those vile courtiers 
who had abandoned her, when they saw no pros- 
pect of such elevation ? Where did the world 
ever before hear of a woman who would consent 
to live about from tavern to tavern, unnoticed 
even by the petty princes of Italy, when she 
could at once be, in reality, in the full exercise of 
all her rights as queen of the kingdom which 
was bowed to by them all ? 

423. She was always, from the time of her 
quitting England, in correspondence, as it after- 
wards appeared, with Mr. Alderman Wooi>, 
mentioned with so much honour in the former 
part of this history. His advice (always pro- 
ceeding upon a conviction that all the rumours 
against her were founded in falsehood) was, that 
she should come to England at once. He well 
knew the disposition of the people with regard 
to her^ and with regard to her husband ; and.her 
return was most anxiously desired by every 
friend of popular rights. At last, early in June 
1 820, she sent for the alderman, who met her at 
fiome part of Mont Bied, and came on with her 
to St. Omers, in France, at which they arrived 
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on 1. of June. St. Ombrs is about thirty miles 
from Calais; and she had resolved to go off as 
quickly as possible to Calais, and from Calais 
to England. In the meanwhile a courier arrived 
from Brougham, who followed it in person, and 
got to St. Omsrs on the 3. of June. He was 
accompanied by Lord Hutchinson, the per- 
sonal and bosom friend of the king. She had an 
audience with these two, in which it was pro- 
posed to her that she should receive a pension of 
fifty thousand pounds a year, upon condition that 
she should renounce her title as queen, refrain 
from using the name of the royal family of Engr 
land, and never return to this country. And, in 
the event of her not agreeing to these terms, she 
was told that the moment she set her foot in 
Great Britain, a message would be sent down to 
parliament, and in all probability proceedings 
would be commenced against her. i 

424. She left Lord Hutchinson and this 
talking lawyer, who had now been appointed, at 
his own request, her atcorney-general, without 
giving them any answer ^ but, to their great as* 
tonishment, looking out of the windows of their 
hotel, very soon afterwards, while they were 
waiting for her answer, they saw her drive by a$ 
fieist as possible towards Calais, leaving her at- 
torney-general behind her. Arrived at Calai^t^ 
she went instantly on board, and arrived at 
Dover, after a short passage. When she got to 

K K 
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Calais^ k was half-past ten o'clook at nighty 
but slie, without waitiug for her carriages to g^ 
with her, went down to the pier, and though the 
tide was out, insisted upon beiiig put on board 
immediately, at midnight on the Sunday nigh^ 
the 4. of June. This ei^reme haste was ooca* 
Vioned by her fear of the mowsmente iif 4ke 
French government^ she being well acquainted 
.with the influence of her husband with regard to 
<that government, and also well acquainted with 
what governments on the Continent are capable 
of doing in such cases. When the military com^ 
jnandant of St. Ombrs offered her a guard of 
honour she refused it, on the ^ound that the 
jPrench government had treated her with etudied 
neglect during her journey through Franee. Her 
determination was right ; for, atCALAis, orden 
had been received to show her no mark of i^ 
spect ; and the mayor threatened to imprison ai^ 
one who should dare to do it. Her promptitude 
saved the mayor this trouble: she came to 
Dovhr; and as her husband's friend. Lord 
HuiciiiNsoN, bad come from England in the 
aame vessel with her attorney-general^ Mid had 
gone from Calais to St. Ombas together in thie 
same carrii^e, «he safely landed at Dovcn, left 
jJiera to return^ if they chose, in the same xnan- 
ner, dismissing her I|;alian domesties, and eom- 
ing on to lnwidon, escorted by Mr. Alderasan 
Wood and Lady i^Ni«B Hamilton. After «U 
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tbiB, the wonder of evei^ ^ensiUe man was that 
Biti>cj€t^A«f twas still her •attorney-'general, und 
ilwt>he wafrtotothe end <^r her life : she had wit, 
gveat quidknees 'of pereeption, great resolution ; 
but Ae a ppe a rs to hove heen deficient in thfit 
•eberreaBon, Whieb, in such cases, is the only 
soiiree 'of safety.* 

425. The moment she ^landed at Dover the 
4exUhBti<m of the peo|^le hegan. Her progress 
to^London, where she 'arrived on the 6. of June, 
was'Otie unbroken triumphal ^procession ; ancl> at 
4ast, two hundred thousand persons, at the least, 
received her with acclamations of joy, and would 
faanre conducted her into ^her hu^and's then pa- 
hrae, in Paul Mall, had she not been prevailed 
on, contrary ^o ^ber own^visfaes, not to go into 
that pakme, bitt ^to go to the %ouse of Mr. Alder- 
man Wood, wliich was situated in South Au&- 
i»EY->street, 'Hear to Hyde-park. The joy of the 
people, of <all ranks, exeept nobility, clergy, and 
the army and the navy, who in fact were theirs, 
was boondtesB ; and they repressed it in every 
p^MSfibleway that fraople can express their joy* 
IDhey huA beard the Tttmo«rs about a lewd life, 
md «boot an adailaroas iRtercoume. They could 
not bvt believe that there was some fbundatiori 



* A jpartici^r and fall Accosot of all these proceedings will 
1)6 Tound in •* Cobtett's Register," vol. 36, from pages 938 to 
960. 
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for something of this kind ; but they, in their 
justice, went back to the time when she was in fact 
turned out of her husband's, house, with a child 
in her arms, without blame of any sort ever having 
been imputed to her. They compared what they 
bad heard of the vnie with what they had seen of 
the husband; and they came to their determi- 
nation accordingly. As far as related to the 
question of guilt or innocence they cared not a 
straw : they took a large view of the matter ': 
they went over her whole history : they deter* 
mined that she had been wronged, and they re- 
solved to uphold her. 

426. All efforts having failed to keep her out 
of England, the next best thing was to get her 
out of it, she having got in ; and to effect this 
object all manner of means were employed. The 
parliament was sitting. Lord Liverpool, who 
was the prime minister, of course took the lead in 
the House of Lords. Lord Castlerbagit, who 
nvas secretary of state for foreign affairs, wa« 
nvhat they call the leader of the House of.Com^ 
jnons. Both bodies were thrown into utter conf 
fusion. There is no doubt that the ministers had 
too much sense to wish to convulse the country 
with this terrible subject ; there is no doubt that 
they would, if they could, have quieted the king, 
and reconciled him to a sort of life, such as 
kings of France, and Charles the Second, led 
with their queens. But there were Whigs 
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in existence ! Whigs always wanted places, 
and were always very little scrupulous of the 
means by which they got them. In short, if 
those wh)o were in power would not have obeyed 
the king, he knew that those who were out of 
power would obey him ; so that the ministers re- 
solved to get her out of the country if they 
could,' to make her relinquish the title of queen ; 
and if they could not effect this, to bring her to a 
trial. 

427. First, however, the expatriation-project 
had to be tried. The two Houses paused for a 
while, for the purpose of giving time for negotia- 
tion with the queen. The king (on the 6. of 
June), as soon as the queen arrived in England, 
sent a message to. the two Houses, stating that 
he had sent to them certain papers, relative to 
the conduct of the queen while abroad, and that 
^^ he had the. fullest confidence that the two 
^^ Houses would do that which the justice of the 
^^ case, and the honour and dignity of his crown, 
^ might require.'*' The queen sent her message, 
demanding the enjoyment of her rights as queen, 
Und treating the supposed charges against her as 
false. After this the two Houses did nothing in 
the matter until a negotiation had been carried 
on between the ministers on one side, and the 
queen on the other. . The Duke of Wellington 
and Casttlbreagh were appointed by the minis- 
ters ; and B&ougham and Dbnman (the latter 
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liAviDg been appointed her solicillori^genend by 
the {^dvice of Mr. Aldernma Wooo) on^ die pait 
of the queen. The papei-s reiatingp to this iiq§o^ 
tiatton, the first date' bring on^ the Oi.ofi June^ 
and the la&t on the- lO^.of Jiuie^ will all im 
found in CobbM^» ReffUter^ voK 36^ from pagp 
1080 to pagj& 1096; From theee papers- it 
clearly appears, that BftotiGHAM and Dbsman 
consented' to the queen's going out of the count- 
try, upon certain conditions ; namely, thati she 
should receive a pension of fifty thousiand 
pounds a year,, dear of all dedujBtions^. provided 
her name were inserted in the Liturgy in. the 
Gommon Prayer Book. Tliey siickled f(tir an in»* 
.troduction of the queen at foreign i courts, by aur 
foreign ministers. But, the sum and stdiatanoe 
^was, that these advisors. of: the queen did propose 
teirms by which she was to quit the country for 
ever, and renounce her riglita as queeH;.that 
>they did positively agree that she WQuld.gpo if- her 
4Mt)sion was assured to her, and if she werA in^ 
trodueed to foreign courts, or. to ptie for^git 
court, as Queen of Bnglaiid; The i»initterai««Mtd 
not consent to this ;. not consent even to this-; 
but they did consent tbat^to some one.goyernt 
ment of. the Milanese or. Roman territory the 
fcifig would consent to cause: official oedmnuiuoftr 
ttott 130 be made of htr legal; character as 
queen, - ; 

428w Yet it was feared, and. |iartiealaflrtyJ)ynBC( 
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that she would go, even on these dishonourable 
terms. Every effort that I could make in public 
I made to prevent this; and I made every effort- 
hi private also. From the^ first landing of the 
queen I perceived that every thing depended- 
upon hep remiunihg here; that,, guilty or inno- 
cent; she would be blasted for ever if she went 
away on any terrns ; for wliat woman ever abaa-. 
Amed a crown and a kingdom if there were not* 
9ome motive which she dared not avow? But 
this was not alt : if she went away it was pulling. 
v» down who had upheld her; and it was k>sing 
a most powerful means of mortifying and inflict- 
iag just punidmeot upon our political enemies* 
The papers^ relating to thiv negotiation were pub*' 
fished in the newspapers on the morning of the 
20. of June. The pe<^le <Ud not stop to loQk at. 
*e tem»: it was enough for them that she had 
eottsent'ed to go on any terms. They believed' 
^at she had so consented ; and though she after*^ 
wards authorized Mr. Alderman Woob to publish,' 
that she never had given her consent to go, I'be-, 
liieved tlien^.and I still believe, that she must have* 
given her consent. The negotiations continued* 
{rom 9.^ to 19. of June, and it is impossible. 
to believe that she would not every day see what' 
bad been done, as all that was done had been 
done in writing. It was at this critical moment 
that I thought it necessary to make a private 
communication to the queen,^ and to ^ lay before 
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ber all the dangerous consequences of adopting 
the step which appeared to^ have been deter- 
mined upon. I had written several letters to her 
before, and upon this occasion I wrote her the 
following : — 

• " The bumble individual who, witb tbe greatest submission, 
'< begs leave again to address her Mnjesty, the Queen, has 
** bad much experience in matters affecting the public mind ; 
" but he has never known that mind receive so violent a shock 
" as that which has this day been given to it by the publica* 
V. tion of the documents relating to the negotiation between 
*' the delegates of the King's ministers and the legal advisers 
" of her Majesty. 

' " The feelings of respect which the writer entertains to- 
'I wards her Majesty, would restrain him,teven if he had t]ie 
« power, from describing minutely the effect of that publica- 
" tion ; but he cannot refrain from stating that the promnl- 
'* gation of the document has fully answered the most sanguine 
'* hopes and expectations that her Majesty's enemies can pos« 
** sibly have entertained ; and as he deems it more honourable 
« to be thought wanting in good manners than destitute of 
*' feeling, he ventures to assure her Majesty, that the offer 
'* made in her Majes^'s name to quit the country has .filled 
** the womenJs eyes with tears, and the men's hearts with a 
" feeling which never before existed in them with regard to 
*' her Majesty. 

"He implores her Majesty to be convinced, that no terms, 
'* no conditions, no qualifications, can, in the public opinion, 
*' remove the impression which consenting to abandon tbe 
** country must necessarily make \ and, emboldened by his 
<* zeal in her Majesty's cause, he ventures, even at the risk 
" of incurring her displeasure, to express bis anxious hope 
** that nothing will induce her Majesty to adopt, on any terms,. 
<f a course, the fatal consequences of which he can clearly 
*' foresee, but has not the heart to describe. 

« Wm. COBBETT. 

. '* London, 23. of June, 1820." . 
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429. This, observe, was on 20. of June; 
and, in t\i^ Register of 24. of June was a coiA* 
mentary on the late negotiations. Let it be ob- 
served, that the basis of those negotiations was 
this ; that the queen should reside abroad* 
It was upon that basis that she had consented to 
a negotiation ! Upon thfs subject I published, 
on 23. of June; for, though the Register is 
dated on 24. it got to her hands oii 23. ; in that 
Register I published an article, the sum and sub- 
stance of which was this ; namely, that if she 
agreed, on any terms, to go abroad, her character 
would be blasted for ever ; and, besides this, her 
pension would be, and ought to be, taken from 
her. 

430. In this state of things, she being terrified 
at this idea, and {she herself) not having yet 
agreed to go away ; or, at least, not having given a 
decisive answer upon the point, the ministers re- 
sorted to the House of Commons, who passed a 
resolution, on 22. of June, the substance of which 
resolution was, that the queen might safely accept 
of the propositions of the ministers if the House 
of Commons admsedherso to do ; which puts one 
in mind of a song in a play : '* I am your priest^ 
and your conscience is mine.^^ They told her 
that her yielding to the propositions of the mi- 
nisters, <and going abroad, if done, with their ad- 
vice, '^ would by no means be understood to in- 
^^ dicate any wish to shrink from inquiry ; but 

K K 5 
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^^ would, only be deemed to afford a reacwed 
}^ propf of tlie desire which her MAJefity hni 
. ^^ been graciously pleaded to. express^ to snfasnit 

'^her own wiabes to the authority of pftrltft- 

"inent!" 

. 431. I, who had read this resoJuiion of 22», 
,and who koew that the resolution, would be cajc- 
.ried to her on 24,, wrote to her the following lelh 
^terearlyin the morning of 23., and. took case 
.that the letter reached her hands :-*^ 

«( Tbe writer of this paper begs leave most humbly to state 
^ ta her Majesty, the Qoeen : 

*< That the uaderstood determination of her Majesty fi«#/|o 
" go out of the kingdom has produced a retarnof that pnbUe 
"feeling which was, for a moment, banished, by the report of 
" her Majesty's intended departure ; — that the object of Mt, 
** Wilberlbrce*s motion is cleaHy seen through by the public, 
« who have no doubt that it is intended to effect^ by suppU- 
'«< eation, that which it is perceived cannot be effected by 
:^* threats ; — that it is the opinion of the writer of this -paper, 
** that the address^ moved by Mr, Wilberforoe, is. intended to 
«' place her Majesty in this dilemma, namely, to. give up to thfi 
'** ministerst or to incur the ill-will of the Commons by rejecting 
.« their advice ; and'that, therefore, mueh'wail' depend on ibfb 
** answ^ which her Majaaty ehaU be plea««4. to giTe.to.tlnit 
** address. 

- *' Her Majesty has too much sagacity not to perceive te 
f* piege (the snaxe). It is pletin, that if the adi^ioe-in dua a4^ 
<* dress be followed, another addresa will soo» find Its wmy^to 
^** her Majesty, from -the same, or from, a similar, souree« if 
** any similar source be to be found in the world $ and that 
«* tbusi»if her Majesty give wayneas addMss AftBr«ddrefl« 
'* wiH follow^ till her Majesty be addresMd fout-of, aU^JiMr 
'* rights, and, finally, out of England. 

' « To prevent a result so injurious to her Majesty and so 
5* ajffliptipg to his M^je^ty'rloyal 8Bbj«eifl^th«.«Kiierof 4hii 
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^ ptper pretumes InmAlf tb ezprest en opinioii, tlM the an- 
** swer to thiB sddreM thottld «rpfictf {y r«;ect the adifiet con- 
'' tained in tbe addreu ; ahonM do this in amamncrr calculttted 
** to flatter, rather than itonnd, tho pride of the House; and 
<« thoald contain (ineidtntatty) n expreasioii of herMajestf'a 
** fixed determination to remain at fcome— that word ao aweet 
'* to English ears, and so electrifyiog if it were to come from 
'^ the pen of her Majesty. 

** An answer of this deseriptioii would, it is heliered, put m 
*' stop to the eflTorto of Mr; Wilberforce. The writer of diis 
'' paper, relying on her Mtgesty's great goodness and indul- 
«* gence, has enclosed a paper, containing what he thinks 
" would he a suitable answer, which, with the greatest diffi- 
** deace, he^unibSy suhnftits toiler liSajesty's snperipr judg* 
" ment. 

' *' If her Majesty thought proper to yield, npon this oeo«i* 
'^ sieo, to any fe^iag oth«f thtt that of her benignity, bar 
«' Mijealy would har* aliuf oyportnnity of observing upoa 
*' the singularity of the oircumatance, that though her Ma- 
*' jesty has lately bUeome Queen, has also latety arrived frotn 
f* abreddf and has stiU OMre xecetttly ami a meumge to thm 
" House,. hei Majesty has never heard from the House, until 
** it thought proper to wait npon her with an humble address 
** advising her to surrender u fwrt of her rights* 

^*Tfae other conm &ay» boiwvrer, be the best ; thoagh tbs 
y writer of this paper ought not to disguise from her Majesty 
*' that it is his decided opinion, that her Majesty will gain 
** nothing by her being advised to appear to do any thing 
** 'oui'^ €0&^isan9e to the Peuaetmem. 

" Wm . COBBETT. 
*' London, t5. June, 1990.'' 



PROPOSED ANSWER. 

* ** GkHTLEMSW op TVS fiOVSZ OF Couuwfif 

' " Accept my moet'Cordial thanks for this loyal, dutiful, and 
** affectionate address. 
** If, as to points iomie^ialely, peddiafly, and ext^lusively 
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" affecting, my own personal feeUng«» and dependent on a 
" sense of female honour, I decline to avail myself of advic^ 
" suggested by your kind solicitude for my comfort and tran- 
" quillity, be assured that I retain a firm, and unalterable re- 
'' Uance on your integrity and. wisdom., 

'* In the many and deep sorrows and afflictions with whicl^ 
** it has pleased Providence to .visit me, . I have derived un^ 
** speakable consolation from the warm and constant attach* 
«( ment of this loyal, just,, and generous people, of whom you 
" are the faithful representatives, and to cherish and live a( 
*f home with whom will be the chief, happiness of the re^ 
** mainder of my days.'' 

432; On the 24.^ the day after this letter 
was written, the deputation, of the Commons, 
consisting of Wjlberforce, Stuart Wortley> 
Sir Thomas Acland, and Bankes, waited upon 
the queen, by order of the House, with the 
address, or rather resolution, of the 22. 
Brougham, and the rest of her lawyers, had 
prepared an answer ; , but the queen had got her 
answer written upon paper, laid upon the table 
in the room into which the lawyers were to be 
shown. The answer was not that which I had 
written, nor did it express a determination not t6 
quit England : it was badly hooked together ^ 
but it contained the main thing, namely, that in 
a case where her honour was concerned, she 
would not allow themto bejvdges,and that shewas 
determined not to consent to the sacrifice of any 
of the essential privileges as queen. Upon this 
occasion the queen was cheered by the news of 
what happened to the deputation. They were 
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hooted, and were actually spiiten upouj by such 
masses of people as are seen no where but in 
London. Men were appointed to carry long 
poles with green bags suspended from the ends 
of them; and the coachmen of the deputies 
were compelled to go at a snail's pace, in order 
that the deputies might have the benefit of hear- 
ing the sentiments of the people. This scene 
took place in one of the Porti^nd streets, at 
the house of Lady Anne Hamilton, where the 
queen then lodged. Still, however, there was 
great anxiety entertained, and particularly by 
me, that she would be prevailed on to go abroad; 
and, therefore, on the 25. of June, I wrote her 
the following letter : 

" The writer of this paper begs leave most humbly to state 
" to her Majesty, the Queen : 

** That her Majesty's answer to the resolution of the House 
** of Commons has given great satisfaction to the public, in as 
** far as it contains a rejection of the advice of the House ; 
** that, however, great anxiety stills prevails on the subject of 
*' her Majesty's possible intentions as to going abroad ; that the 
'* public are aU alive upon this great point; that it is of the 
" utmost importance that no doubt should longer exist on the 
" subject ; that all such doubt would at once be removed by 
" an expression of her Majesty, on the Jirst proper occasion, 
'< that her Majesty has resolved not to go abroad. 

** The writer of this paper thinks it right, that her Majesty 
*' should be informed, that her strength and safety lie in the 
" public opinion^; that the Parliament will do nothing for her 
" except as it is influenced by the public opinion ; that the 
« ministers were cheeked only by that decided expression of 
*' public opinion which her Majesty's arrival called forth, and 
" for which they were not prepared ; that to yield to anything 
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'^ in order to id«s« the-. ParttaBcnt woidd ^nfy diaplwiOrth» 
<' pmblic tho more on that verj- account ; that the four mem- 
** bera who carried the resolution to her- Majjesty Very nar- 
** rowlyescaped being personally handled by the people^ thut 
'*th8y made their escape aU four ift on9 earriagi ;.i!lmk ibm 
'* people' ^ur erachoient a la figure j(spit in their faces) 9tk thej 
" drove along the street ; that these four worthy delegates oi^ 
" the House returned home actuallycorered with spittte ; tfarit 
** it is clear t therefore, that to recede at the request of't^ 
f* Parliament would be to make a useless sacrifice. 

" It is very clearly seen by the public that her IVTajeerty'^ 
** enemies want but one thing, namely, to get her otet »f M 
** couMiy ; becavse they well know that aha would th«ab* iiii> 
" atuiUy deeerted by the people. It is clear also, that unless 
" her Majes^go awayj wAody can get money or honourt ky 
" advising her to. go! For these reasons it. will n»cessat%- 
** foUoir, thaterery art which hatred can suggest, a&d«whiidi 
" perfidy can put in motion, will be employed to induce her 
" Majesty to depart, or, at any rate, to persuade the peopte that 
** the is willing to depart. The efiecl eren of this list wooli 
*' be most injurious to her Majesty ; and, therefore, effectual 
" measures should as speedily as possible be taJcen tO remOre 
" from the public mind aU doubt on the subject. 

** The Ministers are in a state of difficulty not possflbl^ to 
^* describe. They cannot extricate themaelTes from that d£f> 
** ficulty. They are at the mercy of the Quemi, w^o hsA 
** nothing to do but to remain in her present attitude for seme 
*' days. Her-Majesty ought to make no overtures fyg negeHi*^ 
** tion ; and if her Majesty find that the Parliament is abmut 
'*to be prorogued, she ought then to make, before they s^arat^» 
^* a forma! demand of her rig^ and priyileges, of whiefc a 
<" full detail ought to be gireii. 

" If this line be pursued with fimmess, a short tiiiie-irill 
" giye her Majesty the full enjoyment of all her rights and 
"pririleges; aBd> in the meanwhile, herMajes^is saftriil 
** the lore and admiration of this generous pei^e, who at*, a A 
^' for her, in OTsry part of the kingdom. 

** Wm» COBBETT* . 
*'25.Jmte,t^90:'^ 
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433« Thit-letter WM not wttbost it»8aliitnry and 
•iDost complete eftet: It reoamtnends her takitig 
:aii eariy opportunity. puUidy to express her d»- 
itM'inination not: to go abroad anymore. This 
opportunity was very soon ofered her, in an aob- 
dioss to her from die city, of Londoi^ by the 
lord mi^er^ aidermeii> common' eonnoil^ and 
Jirery, and agreed; to M;) a commoa hail. This 
• address, and the answer^ will be found- in Cob>' 
bait's R^ier^ Tolaiiie*36, page 1237; and in 
-this answer* she .madie the. deelosatioiiy in these 
words : '^ In the. many, and deep sorrows - and 
<^ afflictaons with which it has pleased Prondence 
^' to visit me, I. have derived unspedcable conso^ 
,'^ lation from the zealous and constant attaehi* 
'^ ment of* this warm-hearted, just, and generous 
^ people, to Um at homewUh^ (md to dtaernk 
^^ wA$mf mil be the ckkf happmessiof'the re*- 
** maimder of mg daysJ* 

434. Thus she was fixed: thus this grand point 
was decided, to the lacerating moEtifieatioa of all 
(thesonsanddaughters of corni|!Ktion,aadto the mor- 
tification of nobody moretban to that of the ^' legal 
advisers of her majesty '' ; Mrhowere fiurly beaten 
Jiere, and beaten, too, by themaii whom they hated 
'more than they hated adders and toads. I wiU not 
pvetend that vindactive-fteling had nothtogto do 
with my conduoD upon tbis' occasion. I had 
been two yeass 4n jail, and hfad >paid a tbooaawd 
fMNOids fine besides^ fiir-an act whick OMiited ^tlM 
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applause and admiration of all good men, and 
this king had my thousand pounds in his pocket. 
I had been driven across the Atlantic 3 I had been 
stripped of every farthing I had in the world ; 
I had been toni from my farm, to earn which I had 
worked like ahorse for twenty years ; I had been 
made a bankrupt, and was then in the rules of 
the King's Bench, in consequence of these two 
Houses, and this king, having passed laws to 
enable Sidmouth and Castlbrbagh to put me 
in a dungeon at their pleasure. I will not pre- 
tend that the feeling created by these injuries 
had no effect upon my conduct here ; and, for 
what purpose has God placed resentment in the 
breast of man, if it be not to prevent oppression^ 
by showing those who possess power that they 
are not always safe to exercise it in the doing of 
wrong? How would it be possible for justice 
long to continue in the world, if those who have 
power were always safe from the resentment of 
the oppressed ? 

435. But, leaving this out of the question, 
what part more friendly could I have acted to- 
wards this poor queen ? The king had distinctly 
acctufed her, in his message to the two Houses, 
he had consented to her having a pension, and 
not to prosecute her, if she would go away and 
live out of the Ungdom. Where is there a 
human being who would not have concluded that 
«he was conscious of her guilty if she had gone 
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away ? No matter on what terms : every one 
ivould have concluded that she was conscious of 
guilt ; and that very people who sustained her 
with so much generosity, and such matchless re- 
solution, would never have consented to her re- 
ceiving one farthing out of their earnings in 
the way of pension. Therefore, I was a faithful 
adviser of the queen, at the same time I availed 
my«elf of her cause to further what I deemed 
the political interests of the people. 

436. The queen having come to this deter- 
mination, the prosecution of her was determined 
on. And it was determined to proceed by way 
of act of parliament ; that is to say, to pass a 
law, pronouncing the queen guilty of adulte- 
rous intercourse, and to degrade her from the 
rank of queen ; and further, to dissolve the 
marriage between her and the king^ This mode of 
trying and of punishing criminals is by no means 
new. It has often been resorted to in past ages; 
ftnd there may arise cases when it is proper to 
Employ it. I do not say that it was improper to 
do jt in this case, had there been good grounds 
for the proceeding. Such an act is called a 
" Bill of Pains and Penalties *'; and such a 
bill, in the following words, was brought into the 
House of Lords on the 6. of July, 1820. 

THE BILL OF PAINS AND PENALTIES. 

' *' Whereas, in the jear 1814, her Majesty, Caroline Amelia 
*' Elizabeth, then Princess of Wales, and now Queen Con- 
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'* Bwtof. iiu» re«lm» being aVMilw), ia Itol/i» eogaged in bcv 
" service, in a menial 8ituation« one Burtolomo Pergami, 
'* otberwise Bartolomo Bergami, a foreigner of low station, 
" wbo bad befbve served in a similar cspacliT: 
. " ^nd wbereas, after tbe sud Bartolomo Perg^mi, otiMiw 
" wise Bartolomo Bergami, bad so entered tbe seryice of ber 
** Royal Higbness the said Princess of Wales, a most unbe* 
" cooing' and diftfusting intimacy commenced betWiMo ham 
** B^jtaI Higbness and tbe said Bartolomo Per^mi, otikarwiim 
" Bartolomi Bergami : 

" And vrbereas ber Royal Migbness not on)y advaiieed'ttrti 
f*'sttd Bartolomoi Pergami» otbervisa Batitolouo Bergstti, to 
" a bigb station in ber Eoyal HigUness's bousebold, aiMl^ re* 
** ceived bim into ber service, and tbat in bigb and confiden- 
** ttal sitoations about ber Rbyal ' Highness s perrsoa^ Vat be- 
** stowed i^Min bim oifaer. great and extraoniinBry^maiisof 
** faronr and distinction i obtained for bim orders off knig)it« 
'* hood- and titles of bonour, and conferred upon bim a pce- 
** tended order. of kaighthood, wlncfa her Roynl Hifl^nm» h«i 
^' tali«B.a{iaa bers^tto iostitiite, witbont'SByjwtoi? 1»«(64 
** authority* 

'* And whereas ber said Royal Highness, whilst tbe said 
** Bartbl6HKfP6rg«mt,. otberwise Bartolamo Bergaari, wtta^a 
*< b^rsmi awvioe^fiirtfaHir uamiiMUvl of beresnlted laojcaiil 
'* station,. and of ber duty to your Mqeaty, and wholly- re« 
*' gardless of ber own honour and character; conducted herself 
^* towards^tbe said Bartdknao Pergami, otfaerwiae' BartoloiM 
V Ber{$8BN, aafd in otbar respects, boib is pablac aiid priniib 
** in tbe various places and countries which her Royal 
" Higbness visited, with indecent and offensive familiarity 
'* and freedom; and carried oa a- lieeatiotts, disgraceful, aad 
'* adidteroaa intercourse with tbe said Bartolamo Paqgamii^ 
** oibera'ise Bartolomo Bergami, which continued for aloi^ 
'* period of time during ber Royal Highnesses residence 
^* abroad; by wfaicfa conduce of 'her said Royal Highvew, gwat 
*' scandal . sad diaboaour have been brought upoft yoyoh Mi^ 
« jesty's family and this kingdom. Therefore, to manifest 
** our deep sense of saeb seandalens, (tisgraeeful, aad vicious 
"'ceediuet en. tbe part of her said Majesty, by which akm baa 
** riolaled the duty she owed to yonr Majesty, and baa 9e%» 
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" ik^miihemAf^'nawoTiky^ai tin enOtMLraadt «id stfttioir. ofi 
V Qiaeea Consort of tb» realm, and to evince our just regard 
" for the dignity of the Crown and the honour of this nation, 
'•we, yotrr'Mttjesty'a'most diitifiil and loyal' subjects, ibm 
** Ikmb'S^iirttual and Te«|»Dr«ltaad Goiimon in PariiamenI 
^* assembled » do hereby intreatyour Majiesty that it may be 
" enacted, and be it enacted by the King's most excellent Ma- 
'•' jeet3ri by and wiib the advice and'cooaent of tbe Lordt S(ii* 
** ritual.and TemperaLsod Cennioiia in this ]itreseiit JParlift* 
" ment assembled, and by the authority of the sums, that hf r 
** said' Majesty, Caroline Amelia Elizabeth, from and' after 
«* the pastiitg of tliis Abt, siiall ^e and: is* hereby deprtv*ed of 
*.* tbe'titie of Queen, andol all the prero)$»iiveft,jriglits» priri* 
** leges, and exemptions appertaining to her as Queen Consort 
" of this realm ; and' that her said Majesty shall, from and after 
** thepaaaibg of this Act, forever \h disaMed and vendered 
" inc^iatdeof using, exercising, and CBJoiiog the sane* or 
« any of. them; and moreover, that the marriage betvceen 
" h'is^ Majesty and the said Caroline Amelia Elizabeth be, and 
** the same is, Beieby from benscferth. for ever whoHy Sm- 
f* selred, animUed, and nuade void; to-all intoBtff^. ooastmoh 
** tions, and purposes whatsoever." 

I 437. Letitbeobaerrad^tbalithequewr^iascddto 
affera made by Lord Hutchinson, at St: Om«»^ 
en the 3^ al Jone ;i tliat she: arrived in: Lonflto 
aii^tbe 6* ; that* tbe. king, senti his mesoige to die 
two Hbiue% cDRtaiuing'aD'acciui^ion e^g&anst.her^ 
e«n the 6L ; that Bhe rejeetedi the adance. of t\m 
House of CommoBB on the 24«.; that she. pestr 
drely assttred the city o^ Lornhm^. thsd; she 
would never quit Bngland^ oa the* 29;.; aHtd tint 
the biil of pains and penalties iva&broaght in on 
the &* aS July:, so thit it is (fuite dear,, that if 
ahe vfieffM ]mm cemented, to go assay, abe nughl 
have bad^ fifty thonsaxiil a year of- oar: moaey to 
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spend upon the continent, and might have avoided 
all prosecution whatsoever. But now came her 
trial, which, being resolved on, threw the whole 
nation into a ferment by way of preparation for 
it. It was known very quickly, that the wit- 
nesses against her were almost all foreigners, 
and chiefly Italians; that their depositions had 
been taken at Milan, by agents sent out by 
authority of the king 3 that the witnesses were 
about to be brought to England ; and that the 
trial would take place publicly in the House of 
Lords, and her fate be decided by a majority of 
the votes of that house. The trial began, or 
rather the proceedings began, on Thursday, the 
17* of August 1820; and it ended on Friday the 
10. of November. There was a seat prepared 
for the queen on one side of the House, while the 
place for examining the witnesses was at the 
other side of the House, both being at the bar. 
The attorney-general, Gifford, and the soli- 
citor-general, Copley, conducted the cause 
against the queen. She was defended (if defence 
it ought to be called) by her two "legal ad- 
visers,'' Brougham and Dbnman. 

438. Between the 6. of July, when the bill 
was brought in and read a first time, and the 
^commencement of the proceedings on the 17* of 
August, the press and the people were by * no 
means idle.; nor was the queen herself idle. She 
took a house at Hammbrsmith, on the banks of 
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the Thames, called Brandenburgh House* 
To this house processions of one sort or another, 
with addresses, went every day, except Sundays ; 
and sometimes four or five of a day, each con? 
taining, on an average, thirty thousand people. 
She was soon obliged to appoint certain days in 
the week for receiving addresses. The other days 
she devoted to rides into different parts of the 
city and its environs. So that, except in the 
hours of darkness, she lived in an incessant noise 
and bustle. Her husband, ^^ the sovereign,'* 
had some noise to endure too ; but it was of a 
very different description. He passed his time 
between his palace in Pall-mall and Windsor 
Park, where he had what was called ^' a cotr 
ioffe" which had cost probably fifty or a hundred 
thousand pounds ; having a horse barrack close 
to it, filled with horse soldiers, surrounded by 
two . barricades, or piquet fences, from ten to 
twelve feet high ; one of these at a distance from 
the other 3 the entrance through each of !which 
was guarded by a watch-house, and a high gate 
constantly locked up. Beyond these, at a con- 
siderable distance, was a common park fence, 
forming another circle of defence, with a locked- 
up gate, and a guard there also. The whole. of 
these fences, except the last, were hidden by 
thickly-planted trees and shrubs; so that ^'THE 
SOVEREIGN '' was perfectly safe, at any rate» 
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in the paik*; sidva t<i 'hk pafauie in town, it vnk 
^onounded by kinraclM:; and something Utile 
abort of a battalion were 4nmtuintk aentinela 
in erery direction from that palaoe, and at that 
^hux. Neferthelcn, the people xontstved t^ 
aaabe him 'hear the sound of their voices; and to 
aiake him feel what ihey thought of him. 'la 
their prmeBsions to and ^m London to address 
ahe :queen, they generally stopped 'opposite his 
fialaee, and in siionts to have made him hear W 
be bad been in the chinds, they made him ae-^ 
quainted with their way of thinking, imd with 
tiieir resoiution with regard to him. He wai 
vompelled (sometimes to go from London to tire 
^'•cottage/' and from the cottage to London. 
HetodLcare to move in the dark.; but it^as 
auvprising wiih what -accuracy the people ascer* 
tanned his intended moveoMnts, and how duiy 
they saloled hun «8 he pused ; and this state m£ 
Aings aetually xsontinncd nninterrupted from the 
time of the arriaal of the queen, until after he# 
trial was over, and until after her following of 
that fatal advice, -wliich, finally, sent her out of 
the ^worM. 

4S&. The bill of pains and penalties vschaed 
<he rage ^ the peopfe: it shocked all their 
hereditary prejudices : it was ^publisbiiig a bill 
of indictmeiit on C of July, to Jceaoe on for 
trial on tiie J7« of Jbigust: it might iidlict 
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dealh:: the ifKUctment was founded on «0Qiet 
evddeiice : dhe Lordfl were the grand jury, the 
jietty jury^ and the judges. In short, tliis mode 
of proceeding vms the very worst that ^the parties 
eould haice adopted.: the people would hwm 
waifeod ipatieiitly for a. trial of crim* con. before a 
)iid^ sand jury ; ^but, from this i^ery mode of 
poaeeding, they ooncluded that the queen was 
innocent, and that .her prosecutors knew it* 

440. The bill had been read a first TinfS on 
the 6. of July, by a great majority of votes of 
the LojnIs. It was ordered to be read a second 
time on the 17. of Augusft ; and that was the 
time <for the calling in of witnesses to support the 
c&aiges made against the queen. Tiie motioia 
far stheeeoond reading was made% Lord Liv£&* 
POOL, and ^was opposed by the Duke of Iau^ 
STSR, -when they af^teared 41 for the duke's 
«mendinent,cand 266 for the eeeond reading 4>f 
the bill. The bill havit^ been read a aseand 
Aime, Lord Li ViBRFooL moved for counsel to be 
calied in and heard in support of the preamble of 
ibe hilL it was suggested by some of the Lordsi 
tiuKt a question should be put to the judges^ 
ndietber the queen, supposing her ^to knave been 
^nultyof adiikery« hadndtcainmitled hig^tveasoo^ 
ftttider jjbeaotofEdwftnltheTbiad? The judges 
40Mmxifii itot BsA^AMi, being a fereigaer, ao|; 
wifdiin the king's alh^iance^ could net, in « 
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foreign country, commit high treason against 
the king ; and that, therefore, the adultery not, 
being an act of high treason in him, could not^ 
be an act of high treason in the queen. After 
some further preliminary disputation on the part 
of the lawyers on both . sides, the attorney- 
general, GiFFOUD, on the 19. of August, opened 
his case, and made his charges. But, before we 
proceed to remark further on the trial, an im* 
portant preliminary circumstance, which took 
place out of doors, is to be mentioned. 

441. During the recess of the House, a publi- 
cation had been put forth, entitled '^ A Pbep at 
THE Pbbrs," giving all their names alphabeti- 
cally, and stating against each name, all the sums 
of money which they and the several branches of 
their family received out of the taxes. Of this 
publication, which was sold at the price of two- 
pence, it was said, that more than a hundred 
thousand copies were sold. Tt was in every vil- 
lage in the kingdom ; but this was followed by a 
publication of much greater effect; namely, a 
letter from the queen herself y addressed to the 
long, which was dated at Brandbnburgh 
HousB, on the 7* of August ; but which was not 
published until the 16. of August; that is to say^ 
the day before the Lords met for the trial. It is 
fiaid that nearly half a million copies of this letter 
were printed in the United States of America. 
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Every newspaper in England had it ; and it is 
supposed, that two millions of it were published 
in this kingdom in the form of a pamphlet. In 
this letter the queen gave a history of her treat-^ 
ment, from the time of her marriage, to the time 
when she was writing ; she described the state of 
the House of Peers, as to their dependence on 
the king; she described the sort of court of 
justice which she wad about to be tried by; 
and she expressed her determination not to 
submit quietly to any sentence that it might 
pass against her« Tlie people, who were enraged 
quite enough before, were driven perfectly frantic 
by this letter, which was ascribed by one of the 
newspapers to the pen of the late learned '' Dr. 
Parr'M It was no matter who was the real 
author ; the queen's name was at the bottom of 
it ; and it produced all the effects which could 
possibly have been wished for by the friends of 
the queen. 

442. It was in this temper of the people that 
the House met to proceed on the trial, which, 
as I observed before, the attomey^general com- 
menced by his opening speech on the 19.of August. 
His witnesses, twenty-six in number, were mostly 
Italians, Swiss, and Germans, whose depositions 
had been taken at MilaK. These witnesses had 
been brought to England some time before ; but^ 
the people of Dovbr vrere with great difficulty 
prevented from sending them back again by 
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\mteri without tlie assUtattce of boats or ship«» 
By «oine means or other they got to London; 
but, large as London is, innumerable as are the 
foreigners that come to Lon4lon ; endless as ia 
the number of tavernsi hotels, aiul lod^ng-houses 
of various descriptions, no rest for the sole <^ 
their foot could they find in that immense Lon- 
don. For the safety of their own houses people 
drove them out as they would have driven out 
snakes. By means of immense sums employed 
for the purpose, they were got away to the town 
of Harwich ; and there shipped off to Holland^ 
to be kept in readiness to be brought to the trial. 
As long as any of them have breath in dietr 
bodies, they will never cease to remember 
England. This circumstance alone is sufficient 
to give any one a sufficient idea of the state of 
England. Not only London, but every country 
town and village in England, was upon the look- 
out for Italians. So that the people of that nation, 
were in actual peril of kicks and cuffs wherever 
tliey were seen. There was, then, great difficulty 
of bringing the witnesses to the spot ; and by 
iQnd they never could have been brought. Sea 
operations were, therefore^ resolved on bv the 
servants of " THE SOVEREIGN." 

443. There is an immense mass of building at 
Westminster, called ^^JVeitmimUr Hall" where 
the two Houses of Parliament, the four courts of 
justice, and several other public offices, are in- 
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ichded imder xme rofof, cflnnrrkig^aiixnnciiae spoee^ 
Abutting on one side towards Ae Tbamvs, and 
iimng joi open spnee bett««en the iAitldin^ and 
tint river.. A part of tfais -spBLCt h a spot eedled 
*^ Cotton Gabosn«.'^ Into this place, whidi 
iiad beeii fitted iq» with temporasy btiiidiBgs, for 
Ae purpose of cooking iar the eonniation-iban<- 
^piet (which cwoKatiou was to have tidsen {dace 
in ialy, if the queen bod not come), the wit-» 
oesses had been brought from Holland, ocnning 
op the Thames in a« armed ioaty and laii<fed at 
ndght. Nothing coold get at them on the land 
side, wttliout batteruig-ranis or cannon* Oi tho 
water-side &ere nvas a wall of twenty feet high, 
and m the Thames, just opposite, a vessel carry* 
ing from sixteen to twenty gnas. At the dis» 
tauce <»f about six hundhed yards to the north K»f 
the House of Lords, there was a barrack of foot* 
soldiers ; anotlier barrack, aimilady finished, at 
five hundred yards to the west ; at a mile, a horse 
barrack to the west ; at aboat two miles to the 
north, another liorse barrack ; a Strang body loff 
hotrse^gnards at about four hnndred yards; a 
ecvrps 'of yeomanry casndry paraded the stveetB, 
With their swords drawn, to the east about femr 
hundred yards ; soldiers and polioe innnmerabti*, 
OGAStaatly drawn op in every street and passage 
leading to the House. 

4-44. Such were the prqnratiofis for the trial : 
the witnesses, safely deposited in ^ Cotton Oa«« 
L L 2 
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DBn/' which^ from a cooking apartment for the 
purpose of furnishing a banquet for the royal 
husband's coronation, had been converted into a 
place for lodging and for providing messes for 
the witnesses against his wife; from this real 
fortress the witnesses were conducted into the 
House of Lords by a subterraneous passage, made 
for the purpose ; and in this state it was that the 
government was situated when the trial began, 
by that opening speech of the attorney-general 
which I have before mentioned. His speech 
made a great impression upon the public ; it was 
a disgraceful detail, to be sure. 1 was in Hert<» 
fordshire at the time when the speech was made. 
Coming home, and finding what the impression 
had been, I wrote and published an answer to it^ 
on the 23. of August. Of this answer more than 
a hundred thousand copies were sold: it was 
printed and reprinted all over the kingdom ; and 
it stayed the plague ; it gave a proper turn to the 
public mind ; and, indeed, it rendered harmless 
all that could be afterwards said against the 
queen, even by the solicitor-general, who was, 
unquestionably, the most able lawyer in the 
kingdom. After this the swearings of the wit^ 
tiesses produced no more effect upon the minds 
of the people than the cacklings of so many 
geese would have produced. One five hundredth 
part of what these witnesses swore to would have 
convicted any woman upon earth, if the witnesses 
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had been believed ; but not one word of their 
swearings was believed by the people of England^i 
who looked upon every one of their tales as a 
complete fabrication, and who regarded every 
man as a fool or a knave who pretended to be- 
lieve them* There never was a trial like this be- 
fore : all that was sworn to passed for nothing ; 
and it was a lucky thing for the queen that the 
witnesses were brought to Cotton Garden ; if 
they had not, there would have been a division 
of opinion excited by the rumours that had been 
afloat about the queen; but the positive swear^ 
itiffs of witnesses who had been collected at 
Milan, by the husband's agents, who had been 
brought up the Thames in an armed boat; 
lodged in a redoubt ; and brought into the wit* 
ness«box through a subterraneous passage ; these 
positive swearings, especially when anticipated 
by my answer to the attoniey-general, removed 
every fragment of doubt from the minds of the 
people ; and, in the exact proportion that the 
Italians swore that she was guilty, the people 
swore that she was innocent, in which they were^ 
too, most nobly supported by the press. The 
newspapers in general did their duty well : many 
writers, in pamphlets, most ably defended the 
cause of the queen. I was only one of the many^ 
.and have no desire to arrogate to myself any par-* 
ticular merit. All the people, in short, did their 
duty well. The queen was accompanied, every 
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clay diat she went to the House, bgr thMsands 
upon thousands oC people ; zcahMis yomsg mem. 
attended hes on horseback ; others^ turnup tte. 
dppewanee of gentlemen from th^ dress. Led 
the horses of her earri^e; and it may he^tinl^ 
said, that she wa» ably and bravxjy dcfaftdedi bgr; 
everybody but her owai knwyieES^ whose: defience^ 
was the feebtest^ the worst managed^ and! tbft 
least effectual of any that was ever Qfieredia thee 
world ; which was fully proved by me at dies 
time ; and which proof may be- seen* by awjr on& 
who will look at the 37th voltone of the M^iakn. 
445. We now come to the curious concfaisom 
of this tnial. Tlie bill had been cead a seeondl 
time, or rather a motion for rescindli^ it: hadi 
been lost oa the 17* of August ;. butibefoise ilLTKan 
read a second tame, the evidence had to. be heardl 
m support of it. After tiie evidence h£Hi: hGam 
heard, and after the defence and the reply, the 
Lords debated on the question of the second read^ 
mgf and brought their debate to* a close on tit« 
6. of November,, when tiiere appealed foe the. 
second readings 123, against it 9»; so^ that tits; 
second reading was carried: by a majority of 2*^; 
After this the House went into a comimttee ow 
the bilK Some of the bishops^, and s<mie otheir 
peers^ objected; to the divorce clause^ FortbaC 
elause there were 1!^^ against it 62i €a the b0;. 
of November^. Itocd Lkvbefodl moved the thiodl 
reading oi: the hiU« For tlie third seadihg then* 
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were 108, against it 99. Some of those who 
voted for the second reading objected to vote 
for the whole bill, whh the divorce clause in it, 
and would not vote for it because it retained that 
clause; There was yet one question to be put 
on this bill, which was, " that this bill do ntm 
pn^**; and here the ministers shrunk back! 
Lord LiVEKPooL said, ^ that if the third reading 
** bad been carried by a majority as considerable 
** as the second was, he would have persevered ; 
" but with so small a majority, and in the pre* 
*' sent state of the country, he and his colleagues 
** had come to the determination not to carry 
•* the bat for*ef ; and be therefore moved thiti 
^* this bill do pass this dag sise months /** 

446. Thus, then, thwigh they voted hergurlty 
tilt ee times, they ffinched when they came to the 
point, whkh must have brought them to an open 
contest with the pee^le. They bad learned wis** 
dom at last, at any rate j and they had tsovr to 
ireiect on how much wiser it would have been 
not to yield rn the first instance to the impor* 
ttmities of those who urged them on to this pro* 
eeeding. To describe the joy of the people, from 
o^ne end of England and Wales to the other, 19 
atter)y impossible. The demonstrations began 
Iqr the firing of cannon and the ringing of bells, 
m the mtddie of the n^kt, in and about London, 
the new» not having spread abotit until nine or 
ten o'eteck. Iltomkiations, such as never were 
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seen before, reaching every cottage in the king* 
dom, and every little obscure hole or shed in and 
about great towns ; these were only a part of the 
demonstrations of joy; a small part of the mor- 
tification which *^THB sovkreign" had to en-r 
dure. 

447* The queen was now on the pinnacle of 
fortune, where she might have stood, and where 
she would have been sustained by the people; 
but, alas 1 down she came as rapidly as she had 
risen : a few months saw her an object little in* 
teresting to that same zealous people ; and a few 
months more saw her dead body conveyed out 
of the kingdom. To describe the causes of this 
change it is now my duty, 

448, In the month of October the courtiers 
got about her. Some of the peers had defended 
her with great zeal ; these, seeing that she was 
again in the hands of the reformers ; knowing 
the use that they would make of her, if she re-* 
mained in this country, set to work to get her out 
of the hands of the reformers ; and they did it 
very artfully. They knew that a very sore place 
was, with her, the neglect which she had re« 
ceived at the hands of the nobility ; and they 
imagined, and rightly imagined, that they could 
90on bring her back again, by showing her marks 
of friendship and respect. The first step was 
{when they saw how the trial would end!) to 
persuade her to soften the asperity of her Ian- 
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guage in her answers to addresses ; the next 
step, to place about her, as chamberlains. 
Craven and Gell, who had been with her on 
the Continent; the next step, to induce her to 
affront the people; and, lastly, to get her, if 
possible, out 0/ the country quietly* These 
manoeuvres were begun before the trial was over ; 
or, at least, before the proceedings were closed. 
It appeared afterwards to have been known about 
the middle of October that the bill would be got 
rid of in somewhat the manner in which it was 
got rid of; but this was kept a close secret from 
the queen. She was terrified by the idea of 
being found guilty, and was told that she might 
prevent this by withdrawing herself from the peo- 
ple. This, therefore, she began to do. Craven 
and Cell were got about her person again. She 
• began to seclude herself from public view, and to 
lay a restriction on the presenting of addresses to 
her. She first issued a sort of order, that no 
addresses should be presented to her but on one 
fixed day in the week. 

449. In this state of things I wrote the follow- 
ing letter, and sent it to Lady Anne Hamilton, 
which will show what the suspicions of the people 
were, and what were ray suspicions at this 
time : 

" BromptoTit Sunday evening, 22. Oct,, 1820. 

''Madam, — ^The reluctance which I naturallj must hare 

" to intrude myself upon your ladyship, to whom J have aQ.C 

" the honour of beings personally known, could hare beea 

h L 5 
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" made to jiM bjr soUii^ but hj jBjr coDvietiaa of ibo 4m- 
^ portanco of tlio mstter tbat I bare to lay bofore jou; oftbe 
'* naJi>y— I wtgnitUe oTHie dtsgor that I tppvAemd, thd 
*' of dio BOcoBMif «f ^ m«M o/ |«#r«nlMi baiBg iiHie- 
" duitel/ applied. 

" Aaaoriog^ jonr ladjabip of mj perfe^ respect,!, wubout 
" §anhn COTOBMnj, pfoeoed tofalemi jfon ; that, on fniky 
** 9B«niiDg^aii4 ogain ytm%m4%j ma^io^ I i»oaifod wimtU" 
** tioo, of wbieb tbo foUoviog ia tbe aobatance : 1. Xiiat die 
" miiiiatera fuUj expect tbat tbe qaeen will be preyailed on to 
" ^it the kingdMn : 9. Tbat Mcrfttr^f bare actually been -made 
<* to btr Mfgratjt for tbia p«Bpoa»: 3. TImc ibcM over- 
" turea bave been leceiTod without indignation, 

*' Tbia informatioo, thougb coining from the enemy, comes 
^ to me Ui ««oh a wapf aa to commattd mj sertom attedtidn, 
^ if not By impbek belief; and tbf effect on toy nnd blis 
" been a conricUon that doty calls upon me to atate tbe in- 
" formatioB in my next Register, and to maVe thereon ^ucb 
*' re p r o aen t alioBa, to nae sncb argusnenta^ and to drair soth 

. " conoiosionii* as abaU appear to ae noceaaaay to dimaktn 
** vmt^hfulneti and ^ution in tbe public. 

" It occurred to me, bowerer, tbat before I Au\ tbis,it 
** migbt bo proper tooomauBieatemy intention to Mr. Abfet- 
** iaa» Wood, and to obteta from bim, if be dwae to give lt» 
** positive information of tbe trutb or falseboed of mj inibirna- 
** tion. But, finding tbat the Alderman has left town ; tbat 
«• bo will pot return until Tueaday, aikl tbat 1 abatt pnMbtMy 
«< notbeaUetoaeobiintillWodoeaday.wbenitwiUoertatn^ 
** be too late for my purpose, I bayo thought it right te make 
«' tbia communication to your ladyahip, and to inform you, 

->** tbat my aon, wba ia tlie boorer of ibia, wiQ wait -npoir you 
'« a^in at tpa a^^bek en Tuetd»y morning to receiye any answelr, 
** yerbal ox written, tliat you may be pleased to give ta this 
««' letter ; or, n oaae yonr ladyship afaould deem it improper to 
«* giro, any aawwrar at all, ip ascoitaiB tbat you do not 4aeA 
«' any answer necessary. Candour, however, compels mo 
*' e^^plicitly to state to yonr ladyship, that, unless I receive, 

'** on Tuesday moroing, a positive assurance from you^ that 
•• ker Majesty wttl not, under any circumstances, leave the king- 
f« dgm* I A^Xif in taj next Register, proceed to the perform- 
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^ liiike me a d«lud€>r fttid deceiver of fhttt pMic. 

« I am ooi^viffeed Ihftt if, ttniA* wijr (^ifcitm8ta>t<;^«, her Ma- 
** je^y qait tile kiUji^dm igtiia, s&e #111 not oilly be totally 
<* 'Tuitted incise ««imftli«n of t1i» ttatiorr aisd of the world, but 
** will very B0«tt eetie to feedvtffhm ihh country any ittcotne 
" whateviTi %^ «feK»g: gi?«ttn4 <>f ke^ i^ewtj ; that which 
" outweighed all that could b^ brought against her ; that 
" wliich formed the main basis of my answer to the attomey- 
f^. genera] 4 thait Which spoke home to the heart of the nation, 
«* was, her coming to England ; but itwaa h$r emingf&r ever t 
" I beseech your ladyship to observe tkAt I h9i it ofily be 
" said ; let it only be suspected, that she is wtlling to go back : 
•* and «way g()fe« &e ibeet^nclior of her defenee and of her 
:* hopes \ The publie mind will take a tun ; it will go back« 
«* ward as fast as it has gone forward. The people will never 
^ believe that tlfey Mte tan Ukei any eottntry eo ivelt as England t 
^ and ean tbe| endure the thought of tb^ Queen leaving thmn 
'* to go> by choice, to live amongst the pegurers, suborners^ 
* the' picklocks, and assassins of ttaly, and to spend their 
'* money, ieo, on such a people^. Cato they ever be made tc 
•^ b^beVe tlfol Uie QiMeii is filing 16 d6 this, eitiept from mo- 
f tiros tttch to those whieh het base ealumniatore hsvo Btt"* 
<' puted to her 1 I beg your kdylfthip to be assured, that the 
«« bare suspicteA of befr Ma)eefy Iking wiUing to do this would 
«« M once lay her preaCTate at the men^ of her enemies. 

•* Already t6 the qoiek-^ighted ^blie umiiTer at tin great 
** sbange in her Me>eiity's deportment and tcme ! They can- 
** not aceoimt for her jwriititon froia publid view ; they are sur-' 
^ .prised at her pstietit jl2ffie« under the «rpM«rv of the etm^ 
" spiracy > the^ think they discovw s cmpfommr^ Bpalt itf 
*' the language and conduct of her lawyers} they are sur- 
'* prised at the mollified language o^her answers to addressee ; 
«* and are astonished hi praises bestotoed upon lawyers who have 
•^ eLtbUM hei eaiemies to the sliies.' But let them (which 
" God Ibrbid I) only suspect that hef Majesty has listened ib 
'* proposals for her quitting ttie country, and she may bid an 
« everiasting farewell to secnttty and peace. 

*' It wbU give me greatpitn te de Atfjr thing ealoulated te 
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•* excite such • suspicion ; but, while I «m faiiliful to her 
" Majestj, I mutt alio be faithful to the people ; and, that I 
'* may act agreeablj to my fidelity to both, I have taken the 
'* liberty to trouble your ladyship with this letter. 

'* With great admiration of your long and faithful andh^- 
" loic attachment to her Majesty, when shunned by all the 
" rest of those who ought to hare stood by her, 

" I am your ladyship's most obedient 

" and most humble servant, 

" Wm. cobbett. 

** To Lady Ann Hathilton, 
'* Brandenburgh'Houu" 

460. Having received no satisfactory answer 
to this letter^ I proceeded^ in the next Register 
but one^ to express, in pretty broad hints, my 
opinion as to what was going on; but, in the 
meanwhile, the sad assurance came forth, in an 
official form, as follows : 

«< Mr. K. Craven and Sir William GeU, Vice Chamberlains 
** to the Queeoy are commanded to announce, that, in eonse- 
'' quence of the lateness of the season, and the probabh ajh' 
** proach of wet vfeather, her Majesty wij^ to decline receiving 
" any future addresses in person, after Monday next, the 30tk 
** instant. It is nevertheless to be understood that her Ma- 
" jeaty by no means intends to exclude the presentation of snch 
'* addresses as may be at this moment in preparatioo, and 
" which, if not ready by Monday, her Majesty will receive and 
« answer without ih^ ceremony rf a formal deputation** 

♦* Brandenburgh'House, 
•' Wednesday, 25. October." 

451. This was decisive; this could leave no 
doubt in the.mind of any man : this actually for- 
bade people to carry addresses to her any more ^ 
and though a shuffling explanation of it came out 
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afterwards^ 'every one could see that a bargain 
had been made to cast oif the people \ and, in- 
deed, to go abroad. In order, however, to put 
this to the proof, an address from the parish 
of St. GfiORGB, Hanover-squaab was pre- 
sented to the queen while these suspicions were 
afloat. In this address, which was contrived for 
the purpose, she was very explicitly told of her 
eapressed resolution to reHst oppression $ and 
another part of the address expressed a Urm 
reliance on her resolution not to quit the country. 
Her answer carefully evaded both these points. 
On the 20., three days after this prohibitory 
notification, Sax£ Coburg, who had not been 
near her before, visited her ; on the 29., she 
was visited by the Duke of SussBX, and Lord 
and Lady Fjtzwilliam, and by Lord Milton. 
On the 7* of November, she went to the House 
of Lords, and there delivered a protest, which 
contained the following wonderful passage, 
'* unless the course of these unexampled pro^ 
'* ceedings should bring the bill before the other 
«< branch of the legislature^ she unB make no re- 
^^ference whatever to the treatment experienced 
^^ by her during the last twenty-five years'^ 
. 452. Those who could advise the taking of 
this step were capable of any thing. This was 
saying, that, if they passed the bill, she would 
make an exposure that should do infinite mis- 
chief to the kingly part of the government ; and 
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ber tongue I 

453. The reader faaa akeady veeii Aat the 
. UU did not pass ; and he lia« now to dee the 
--piogpeM of her fall, which began immedrateiy 
after the etkbration of her trimnph, in the man- 
ner hefore^fnentioned. ... 

4M. The Whig factibn flocked dbouther, di- 
rectly after the abandonment of the bill ; and lier 
■ lawyers) who now called themselres her ^ con- 
,»titiisianal adnsevs/' belonged to that fiu^cion^ 
.who thought to get possestion of power by her 
hiBCiiimentoKty, ehe having the people at her 
baek $ but the people, who hated 4hts faction more 
than the other, the moment they saw the faction 
atioat her, troubled her with no more addresses ; 
udiey saffered her to remain very tranqnil at Bran^ 
IWMBURGH HouiB ; the faction agitated qvies^ 
tions about her hi parliament, about which the 
jpeople cated not a straw; what she was doin^ 
«Km became aa indifiirent to thein as what any 
tither person of the royal family was doing ; the 
jseopie began again to occupy themselves with the 
bminets of obtaining a pwliamentary reform ; 
and Her way of life, and her final fete^ soon be- 
came objects of curiosity nmch more than of in- 
terest with the people ; and my belief Was, and 
Uf that she wouM have gdne out of the country^ 
if riie could have done it, in the first place with«» 
Dut iaMte from die people, and infamy certain f 
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^eveki these, if it had not been for the fear «f 
:l9euig the fifty tkcMsMid pcniadsr « yenr, ^hioh 
Jtmd been griuled to her by the faritinaeiity aft 
-the reoommenidAion of tlie kkfgi mid the lorn 
of which I had so distinctly told haer woeld be 
^ifie coneeijliietiee'^ heir quHling the cdentry^ 
* 4SS. From tbit tioMo, Deeeinber 1820, to July 
dl821^ she was hardly heard off by the people; 
bist in the montii of July 1821, the kmg haraig 
resolved u^pon that pablic x^ofonatimi, ftcm wlndl 
^e had been driven by her arnval^ in 1820, she 
l^ttt fimvard her claiaa to be crowned as queens 
^ong; with bdr hueband* Here her ^^ comtstok 
tional advisers" were again at worlc. And tbef 
managed the matter so weil^that thetertniaetieii 
waa, her bMf baffledand conned wMitKegiaee. 
The ministers got up showSy fireworks, all sosto 
of things, to cause the wdcn^n ta aome for^as 
well as the meii^ and to get them as far aa po»« 
aible from the scene of the eorbnation, -wbidb 
took fdace^ Of course, in W^i^tminstSer AbbejK 
church, and the banquet in Weetminst^r^aiL 
Every precaution waa taken in «ase the peoplei 
should stir in her favour. There w^re twenty^ 
iMie regunetlts of aoldieva brought Snto, or near 
te, tlie metropolis on that day. The siveats jivesei 
barrieaded in a way that alaiodt asad« it iaspoa-' 
SiUe for any body but soldiers on duty Co tomm 
with saliety to thdr lives. The peril of appeoad^ 
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ing the scene of the coronation was so great^ that 
not a twentieth part of the seats^ which had^ at 
a great expense^ been erected for thie purpose of 
viewing the procession^ were filled 5 and seats^ 
for which twenty pounds had been asked^ were 
let for five shillings. 

456, But there heeded none of this warlike 
preparation; for, though the queen went and pre- 
sented herself at the door of the Abbey church, she 
went almost literally alone ! How different from 
that day twelvemonth was her situation ! When 
she got to the door, and made an attempt to enter^ 
she was actually thrusted back by the fmnds of a 
comnumprize-fighter ; and she had to turn back^ 
unattended by the people, unaccompanied with a 
single cheer, to expire with a broken heart at 
Brandbnburgh House, which she did in twenty 
days afterwards, 

457* The people in the country reviled the Lon- 
doners for having suffered the coronation to take 
place without her being included ; but the Lon- 
doners^ who had behaved, as to this cause of the 
queen, in a manner to merit boundless and ever- 
lasting praise, had better means of judging than 
the people in the country 3 and besides this, ho 
one, except her advisers, ever heard a word of 
her intention to go to the Abbey : and even I^ 
who was as likely to hear of the intention as 
people in general, and who lived just half way 
between her husband's palace and her house on 
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the great road^ never heard a word of any such 
intention^ until after she had been thrusted back 
from the door of the Abbey, and had returned to 
her own house, which house she never again 
quitted till she was brought out of it a corpse. It 
was not the exclusion from the coronation; it 
was not the having beeu thrusted back by a rude 
ruffian at the door of the Abbey; it was not 
these that killed her; it was THE* ABANDON* 
MENT ON THE PART OF THE PEOPLE, 
who had upheld her with such fidelity and such 
generosity, and who now had all the appearance 
of having completely abandoned her ; and that 
abandonment she had to ascribe to the fatal ad- 
vice of the Whigs and their tools, which induced 
her to drive that people from her with every ap* 
pearance of disdain. 

458. There cannot be the smallest doubt that 
this repulse at the coronation, accompanied with 
the total neglect of the people, was the immediate 
and sole cause of her death. If she could have 
been told what was the real state of the country^ 
her sound understanding would have given her 
hope. But her unhappy state compelled her to 
see with other eyes, and hear with other ears. 
If there had been a man to describe to her clearly 
and fully all the circumstances relating to the 
state of the country ; to show her how those cir* 
cumstances must have operated in her favour 
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and a^^ainst sdl her eiietnies ; to show her what a 
tower of strength and roek of safety she had in 
Aat popularity of wliich her enemies were wholly 
destituttf; to portray, m strong colours, the 
hrilliant prospect that was before her ; to prove 
to her (hat that prospect was founded in reason ; 
and to poi4it out to her how she might emploj 
her means so as to make herself a great aetor in 
the approaching crisis of tli£ nation's affairs : If 
this had been the case, hope would have cheered 
her, and made her look with disdain on the rep- 
tiles who kept aloof from her mily because they 
did n«rt fbtesee that which she would have fere^ 
seen. 

45&. Alaa ! she had 9k> hepe; no pospect of 
g©od 5 she saw nothing that promised her any- 
thing but a species of voluntary imprisonment foe 
fife. She saw her enemies trfomphlng, and, to 
her, they appeared to be in a course of eiKHess 
and Bodieeked prosperity and insofence. De- 
spair seised apon that mind winch had so long 
been scretained by hope, and her appearance at 
the Abbey was the last eflbrt of a heart abeady 
half-shiveredi to pieces. It was in vain for the 
pesple, or for an}' individ4ial who might happen 
to possess talent to serve her, to percerve the 
d^gers of lier sitctatioii. It was in vain for us to 
wish to save her. She was beyond oar reach. 
Like men on' the beach who behold the wrecked 
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miudner sinkings we couM da notfaiag but dasft 
QUP powcdesB bands together, «ul ofhv her oar 
tears imd lamentattons. 

4fi^ Whfiii i»SATH c»iae% then, at any rate, 
persecutioti generally ceases. Noir so in thi» 
ease, however. The queen's body,, by her witly 
waa to. be carried to. Bnmswick, and there hw 
terrecL The first stage,, on the r«ad to Hadwicj^: 
whenee it was to pass across the sea, wa» Rom^ 
FOiui>,.in Essex; ftom Brandenboi^-Hoiiae to 
RoMBORD the road was straight through the 
heart of London: and Westniinster, passing by the 
haaband^s paJaee, and passing by St; Paiti/s^ 
The fiBmter was an objeet o£ great dread with the 
ministeos, who endeauroured, thefefore, to eaarcr 
the* body to< be carried «p a narrow street or 
lane, soi aa to reach the northen» outskirts of 
London, and thus get into the RoMFORD-road 
without any particular marks of popular sorrow 
for the queen, and of popular indignation against 
those who had brought her to her untimely end. 
To effect this, troops in abundance were at the 
command of the conductors of the affair. The 
people, by tearing up the pavement and making 
trenches in the road, prevented the first attempt 
from succeeding. After three fights, and after 
killing two men, the instruments of power suc- 
ceeded in getting the body into the beginning of 
the northern outskirts ; but, at the end of about 
three quarters of a mile, they were stopped by a 
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barricade^ which compelled them to yield ; and 
the people forced them to bring the body 
down, and take it tlirough Temple-bar into the 
City 5 to receive the Lord Mayor and the City 
authorities into the procession; and to take it 
slowly along, the shops all closed, and every per- 
son that could be so dressed, dressed in mourn* 
ing ; while the bells of all the numerous churches 
were tolling. It will be curious, by-and-by, to 
contrast this scene with the scene which we shall 
find exhibited on the day when her husband was 
buried i and, when the reader has witnessed that 
contrast, he will exclaim : Sad indeed was her 
fate I unfortunate indeed was she ; melancholy, 
beyond all example, was her end ; but, if I must 
choose, give me the end of the wife, ten thou<» 
sand times told, before that of the husband I 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Agricultural Distress, — Small Notes. — Death of 
Castlereagh. — Panic. — Changes in the Minis' 
try. ^- Other Transactions and Events ^ from 
the year 1 82 1 to the Death of the King, in 
June, 1830. 



461. Before we proceed with this chapter, we 
must take another careful look at the close of 
the seventh chapter, beginning our revision with 
paragraph 403, and reading along to the end of 
that chapter with great attention. We there 
find, that those who had for so many years con- 
tended with the people against parliamentary re- 
form ; that those, who, as we have just seen, pro- 
secuted the unfortunate queen, passed a bill in 
1819, commonly called Prel's Bill, of which 
bill we are now going to see a history of the 
effects. The inevitable tendency of it to ruin 
all debtors of every description; to double the 
weight of the taxes ; and to destroy, indeed^ all 
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the industrious classes, was noticed before. In 
1820, even while the prosecution of the poor 
queen was going on, the aristocracy and clergy 
were deeply troubled with the effects of Peel's 
Bill. It was noticed before, that they had 
passed a law in 1815 to keep up the price of 
corny in order to enable the farmers to pay their 
rents. It has been noticed before, that by pass- 
ing a law to prevent wheat from being imported 
when English wheat was selling for less than 
eighty shilliiigs a quarter, that they thought to 
make English wheat always «ell for eighty shil- 
lings a quarter, at the least. The corn law 
conthiued to be in full force; yet, in 1822, 
English wheat, from having sold on an average 
of years, for twenty-five years past, at twelve 
shillings a bushel, fell down to an averse, 
throughout the kingdom, o^ four shillings and 
sia^ence a bushel; though not a handful of 
wheat had been imported into the kingdom, dur- 
ing three years previous to that tijxie, and though 
none could be imported then. 

462. The tables of the Houses of Parliament 
were loaded with crying petitions from the land- 
holders and farmers, containing all sorts of ab- 
surdities, ascribing their distress to tithes and to 
poor-irates, though the former had existed for a. 
thousand, and the latter for two hundred years, 
and had never been regarded as the cause of 
i^'icultural distress before. The Parliament v/as 
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extremely reluctant to do aoy thing that sho^M. 
amount to an acknowledgment of its stupidity 
in passing the bill of 1S19 ; but^ at last, tbreat* 
ened by the IjHidlords with a great repeal of 
taxes, the ministers brought in a bill wbicb, in 
effect, repealed the bill of 1819, for it author-* 
ized the issuing of one-pound notes lor eIer«D 
years longer. The effect of this was quite sur- 
prising. '^ Prosperity,^* as it was called, re- 
ttti-ned in a short time : the whole country was 
filled with bubbles : prices rose to sm enormous 
height: the landlords ceased to grumble; and 
Mr. Robinson, the tlieii chancellor of tl>e ex- 
chequer, at the close of a speech in which he 
vaunted this astonishing prosperity^ and tlie wis-* 
docn of Parliament which had produced it, added 
mast vehement censures on those who wished for 
what they called a reform of the assembly which 
liad now proved itself so wise and so efficient. 
He was told by me not to boast ; for that, in 
less than two years from that time, his bubble 
would burst, and his banks blow up. 

4(iS. This boasting took place in the month «f 
February 1824, when it was dangerous even to 
hint at a want of wisdom in a boroughmoi^r 
Parliament. The gold had now pretty neariy 
disappeared from circulation; but, the wise 
Parliament having omitted, in the bill of 1822, 
to make bank-notes a legal tender, it was ia Uie 
power of any one who held a bank-note to de- 
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mand gold in exchange for it. This was done 
in June 1825, by Mr. Jones, a parliamentary 
reformer of Bristol, whose name ought always 
to be pronounced with applause. The banker 
tendered Bank of England notes instead of gold^ 
and refused to give gold. Of this Mr. Jones 
complained in a petition to the House of Com- 
mons ; that petition produced a debate, and that 
clebate blowed up Mr. Robinson's prosperity; 
for it taught the people that which not one man 
out of a thousand knew before ; and that was, 
that the holder of a bank-note had a right to 
demand gold in exchange for it. 

464. The thing staggered along from June 
till December : people going for gold in exchange 
for notes, soon rendered it difficult to get the 
gold ; the greater the reluctance of the bankers 
to pay in gold, the greater the suspicions of the 
people, and their eagerness to obtain the gold. 
In December the banks began to break : above a 
hundred actually broke, including several bankers 
in London. This was called the PANIC ; and 
panic it really was : never was trouble so general 
and alarm so great. It was by mere accident 
that the system did not go entirely to pieces. 
By efforts of a most extraordinary character the 
panic was checked ; and the Government and 
Parliament, who had been the real cause of the 
mischief, now accused the country bankers of 
having produced it, by issuing those one*pound 
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notes, expressly to enable him to issue whicby 
the bill of 1822 was passed ! 
, 465. Now, however, a bill was passed to sup^ 
press the issue of small nptes in England and 
Wales, which bill has remained in force until 
this day X 1834). The moment this bill was 
passed, down came prices again: hundreds of 
thousands of men were ruined by this new in* 
stance of the wisdom of Parliament. It is true 
that the Parliament left the one-pound notes stiH 
in Scotland and Ireland ; but that could do little 
or nothing for the payers of rents and taxes ; 
seeing that money must be kept at the same 
value in those countries as in England ; other* 
wise Scotch and Irish money would be at a dis* 
count ; and, therefore, prices in those countries 
could not be higher than the prices in Eoglanck 
Thus the nation was brought bade to the prices 
and the state of 1822 \ and in that state it must 
continue, paying the fundholder more than twice 
as much as he ought to receive \ enabling him 
to rob the land-owners, the house-owners, and 
the performers of labour of all sorts ; enabling 
him to assail the funds of the church ; the funds 
of the poor ; and, in the end, making it neces* 
sary for him to produce a convulsion, in which 
jnust be destroyed all the ancient institutions of 
the country, unless the Parliament should have 
.the wisdom and the resolution to put a stop .to 
his ravages,^ by reducing his interest, according 

M M 
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#0 the prtMipks'ef reason and of jaaliee. It ii 
impossible for tongue iir pen to describe die nmi 
AIM the HHseiy 'whieh nave been Innicted'on the 
moat merkioriovis part of the people by these ari 
hteary changes m the vdae of money. • In the 
mmmon interooime of fife it is not at all extra-^ 
ovdimry to meet ten men m a day vAio hare 
been redneed from opulenee to beggary by these 
tehanges. The poer^book of every parhh in 
Bi^laiid, wtthoat a -single exception, eontainstfae 
iiaaies of men browight to that hook by these 
lvalues, and these eainea alone; causes much 
than aafficieiit to haiFe destroyed a govem^ 
roc»t and brandi, if they haki operated hi 
any other cooatry Aan (his. Much as has been 
•aid and written all over ^e world in praise of 
4be character ^^f the people of this na^n : aH 
that has ever been aaid and vmtten^ thongbi 
fillittg thousands of vehimes^ ftills ^ort of that 
whic^ vrouM he <}ae to the fertilade wi£htvfaieh 
this people has endared these calamitfies* ft 
^aast be aaid^ however^ that a want of a dear 
Midevstanding of these eanses h» had itS: frit 
fihare in the prodocing of this astonishing pa- 
tience and ferbearancc; and, for my part, 1 
ianst confess that t thmlc^ that the thing -would 
fcane 4)een different, if the people cotdd have 
^ebmignmkmim^iamt Al i;his masr of Ttiin anA 
^ tBi«ery arase, at wrce and directly, otrif t>f atht 
pmmtiff ike PmiUmeni ! Iliisis tftetnteand 
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ouly cause of aU the difficulties whieh nwm. 
(1834)^ beset the GoverruneiU;; and, if not tur* 
rested in its progress^ tim cause will, id tbe eiid^ 
pcoduce a totaLoverthrow af that Ciovecnmentr . 
466. Lieaving the reader with the fdl-perr 
yading effect of this cause impressed npoa his 
mind^ let us now pi-oceed to take a view at thft 
sudden changes of all deseriptktfiSy.vrhich marked 
the close of tliis revolution-preparing regency 
and reigQ« 

. 467* PeeTs Bill crippled the boroughmoi^^er 
'Government > made it /oayte^compared to what it 
jhad been; muierved it, without its petceiviflg 
ihe cause;: fikd its sharp and ever-biting teeth* 
Hkherto it had had to contend agakist Che det- 
mands of the poorer part of the conununity ^ now 
jii had to hear the complaints of the land-hqldetp 
^nd I'and^owners, who had, for so many year% 
supported it in all its acU of severity iuflicted ofi 
the common people. Thus snipported^ it had 
surrounded itself with, au army of a hundred 
jtbousand meu> it had passed and enforced just 
what laws it pleased ;. and these seemed to-be no 
iiope of any maa ever seeing an end to its prodt^ 
gfility mid its insolence. But, the day of reckim* 
iiag was. now come, farougjht on. by itself; and» 
that which men of sense had always foreseen^ 
feebleness and embarrassment had succeeded ir- 
xesistiUe force and cardess squandering. The 
.boldest of its upboUers bcKame t'nxiid; the 
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dopgeon an4 the gag they might, indeed, always 
have at their command : but, it was ten shUUngM 
tn gold for a bushel of wheat that was wanted f 
and the dungeon and the gag would not give 
them thai, 

468. In this state of things a sort of fearful look* 
ing forward seemed to seize upon the once bold, 
daring, and impudent factions, whether in power 
or wanting to be in power ; men who had been 
as careless about the sufferings of the millions of 
people, as if these had been so many gnats, now 
began, all of a sudden, to hold the language of 
kunumity, a feeling, which, for thirty or forty 
years, appeared to have been wholly banished 
from their breasts. This, however, was a thin^ 
so contrary to their nature^ that the being sub* 
dued to it produced in them a sort of despond* 
•ency, leading, by a very natural process, to an 
imbecility of mind : unrelenting severity and in- 
solence formed the element of their enjoyment : 
compelled to quit this element, they became be- 
numbed, as the malignant serpent does when the 
sun withdraws its beams. Whole crowds of 
them became silent;, or assumed a quite new 
tone. Amongst these latter were, Castle- 
REACH, LiviBRPooL, and Canning, three of the 
most hard and most insolent of mankind. The 
END of these three men was remarkable : they 
were all under ground in less than five yeara 
from the day that Pkbl's Biu. set the land«own* 
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gt» tp diitxumri^ for jrdl^f &019 (h^ij: Uucden^ 
burdens •bro^bt po t^bQiii bjr ibat wi^r ^aioAt 
^r^^don^ of M^ipb^vsAT tbe^e fmn hii4 beea the 
i^uNmrl^er^ from llh« first boujr tp the last. Qf 
^v^y i5«5lt pf ftftveiiUy, pf ev#ry bpW violation of 
Xbts opntlitntion^ ^f e^very bill for dungeoning 
«*wl gagging Abe p«0tpjie« of levery Jtax^ of every 
IPK^ pf ftll that ^ct.&ugfilityat deiianqej and 
that mocked jit mercya tb^se .men had bee9 
either the ituthqi^ or the mo^t strfemuous sup- 
pprter^;; and bad all been feoeiving iinmenie 
^mnsjcff ptuhlie xni^ney^ bad all been wallowing 
in wealthy lu^ury^ and splendour, while the pep«^ 
ple^ whose earnings they .had for ^o many years 
been devourini^ Kad been rsinking into poverty, 
^ppnoaciiing, in maDy'Pases, to aetu«d starva^ 
lion ! This career was now, however, cpming to 
a close J the landnPWiiers began to clamour for 
lelief ; .these indolent men stood aghast 3 despair 
aeeins .to have.sei^d on them i wd a short time 
saiw tbe^ pflfthe.^tage fpr ever« 

469* Hie end of €AaTi«BB;EACrH was striking^ 
and ought to be particularly recorded. He was 
the favourite minister pf " THE SOVEREIGN/' 
He had been Pitt':S chief agent in the transac- 
tions relating to the Union with Ireland ; he had 
beej» the chief agent in the afiairjs at Paris, in 
1314 and 1815;; jve had brought in the gagging 
and dungeoning bilU of 1647; he had brpughi 
into jthe House of Commox^ the chacges against 
M M 3 
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the queen; he had brought in the Corn^bill, 
which he said he would pass because the people 
clamoured against it ; he had called the people^ 
who upheld the queen, ** the basest populace" ; 
and Re had uniformly showed so complete a 
want of feeling for them, that their feeling to-* 
wards him was more hostile than can be de*^ 
scribed. There appeared to be a mutual and un* 
quenchable hatred between them. 

470. In August 1822, ^'THE SOVEREIGN,'' 
as we shall more particularly see'by-and-by, went 
to receive the homaffe of the Scotchy as he had 
been to receive tlmt of the Irish in I82I9 
having had the bondage of his EnffUsh sub* 
jects before, and having quite enough of it yet. 
Castlsreagh, who was 'the very soul of the 
whole Govefnthent^ was secretary of state for 
foreign affairs^ biit, as the secretaries of state 
for the home department and for the colonies 
(Lords Sidmouth and Bathurst) accompanied the 
king, these two important offices were filled by 
Castlbrbagh in their absence; and he was, in 
fact, on the IL of August 1822, secretary of 
state for all the three departments. '^THB 
SOVEREIGN" set dff for Scotland on the II. 
of August, leaving, in fact, the whole of the go* 
vernment in the hands of this man, having pro* 
rogued the parliament on the 6. of the same 
month. On the 12. OF AUGUST, which hap- 
pened to be the birth-day of the sovereign him-* 
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self, tht man, this despiser of the people, this 
bringer-in of gagging and of dungeoning bills ; 
this man, who laughed at the people when 
It was alleged against him that he had sold 
a seat in parliament 3 this man, who, observe, 
had been what is called the <' LEADER 
OF THE HOUSE OP COMMONS'' for 
several years, up to the 6. of August; this 
man, who had for the better part of thirty 
years been revelling in unbridled power, in 
inflicting severities almost at his pleasure; who 
had had no more idea of ever meeting with con- 
trol, than if he' haid beeh possessed of almighty 
power; this man, on the day just mentioned, cut 
hirown throat, and killed himseU', at the village 
of North Cray, in Kent ! 

471. But it is not the mere death, or the 
manner of the death, of a stupid and impudent 
and insolent creature like this, that is at all wor- 
thy of our attention ; it is the cause of it, and 
the political circumstances connected with that 
cause. It was said, that insanity was the cause ; 
and, it is worth while, indeed, to peruse here the 
verdict of the coroner and jury i 

** That on Monday, Ang. 19, and for sometime preFiously, 
'* the most noble Robert, Marqnis of Londonderty, under 
**% giierous disorder did labour and langaisb, and be- 
** came in consequence -delirions and of insaoe mind -, and 
*' that, whilst in that state, with a knife of iron aod steel, he 
** did inflict on himself, on the left side of' his neck, and of 
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« tUe carotid arterjr, a wound of oae iuch in length, and JUaLf 
** an inch in depth, of which be instantly died ; aud that no 
>< otber )per«OB except hioaacAf VNisliie 'Qanae of hU devtb." 

472* We will first notice tbe taode x>f adnu» 
nisteriug the law in tbi» case* The law was^ that 
a sdf- murderer should b^e punished, by bJjB bpdjr 
being buried in cross-roads ivtith a stuhe dri^ttm 
down tlirougli it; and that all his pvo))erty 
should be forfeited to tbe king ; but tbAt an io* 
sane person could not be guilty of this species of 
felony* Blackstone, in tus 4th book juid 14U}l 
i^hapter^ observing upon ibis Jaw^ condemns ihosf 
corcoiers and those juries^, wlio carxied this e^coeip* 
tion of insanity to a too great length ; and ke 
adds, that if every nan who commits this aprt of 
felony is to be deemed insane^ why not cwckid^ 
that every other murderer is insane^ .as well as 
the self-murderer ? Yet, in this case, the Kentisb 
coroner, according to the published repor,t of .tbf 
proceedings, told the jury, ^^ that be regarded «• 
^^ an axiom f that a man must necessarily he oujt 
'^ of his mind at tbe moment of destroying \ws9r 
^^ self." Upon this ground the jury /aund tJm 
verdict : they determined that CA$TL«BBBAQil iba4 
not been a felon ; and, of course, his carcass 
escaped the cross-roads and the stake^ to which 
those of so many thousands of poor men had been 
subjected under this law; and his property was pre- 
vented from becoming the property of tbenauoiu 
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473. But his colleagues^ and the whole swarm 
of those who lived on the corruptions, were in a 
dilemma here. What 1 at the moment of cut- 
ting Ills throat he filled the offices of the three 
secretaries «f state ! What ! he had been for 
many years the leader of the House of Commons 
up to six days before he cut his throat ! What ! 
was the government then left in the hands of a 
madman ? Was the House of Commons led by 
a madman ? Ugly, difficult: puzzling, distressing 
dilemma 1 At first a report was spread, through 
the newspapers devoted to the Government, and 
particularly in a paper called the Courier^ ^^ that 
*• Ae had suddenly died of a fit of gout in the 
^ stomach.^* The editor of this paper must have 
received instructions from somebody to spread 
this report; but the- next day it was found that 
this would not do where there was a houseful of 
servants all with tongues in their heads. Now 
every wheel was put in motion to establish the 
belief of the insanity ! an alternative distressing 
enough : but not so distressing as the cross-roads 
and the stake, and the appropriation of an im- 
mense estate to the use of the people. The estate 
was melancholy enough, but the cross-roads and 
the stake were the very devil ; for who was there to 
guarantee that the body would have rested there 
for twenty-four hours, and that it would not have 
been food for carrion crows in less than a week ! 
- 474. Hey ! then, for proof of the insanity. 
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And novr came forth a ktter from* tb# Duke of 
WsuLiNGToN, which was shown to the jury^ aii4 
which was dated, observe, thfee days befoM Ih? 
.throat- cutting took place; that » to say, on thf 
9. of August* Thia letter was addressed to a 
doctor^ sktlful in cases of iusauky, of the naiae 
of Bankheaj>5 giving it as the duke's opinio^ 
that Casti.bk£A6h was then ^' labouring under # 
debuionJ* Even the king's opinion wascited ap 
confirming this opinion of the insanity ; and th« 
public were informed, through the channel of Ittie 
Conner newspaper of the 14. of Auguat^ tbajt 
the king himself observed, that CastImKRBacji 
was insane before he set off to Scotland ; and 
.that the king sent for Lord LrvfiKPooi. to teH 
^bim *^ that lie thought CASTLE&BAQa'^ Wr 
teUects were impaired"; this^ obaecvey waa ep 
-Friday the 9. of August, the spreader of tbetf 
.lies forgettbg that the king went off to Scotland 
,on the U^ and left the whole of the governmeat 
in this man's hands, 

475. The authors of these storiea about the 
insanity must have perceived tlie effect wiuch the 
. £act would make upon the minds of the people : 
they must have perceived what an effect on 
those minds would be produced by the fact, that 
the nation liad been under a mad ruler^ and the 
House of Conunons undera mad kadec^^for so long 
:a time ; for, at last, they carried back the prooff 
of tlie insanity for tliree months: they must 
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Have ipereehed what effect this would have; but 
Mill thb waf) Paradise itself; k was Elysium; it 
was the quaffing of nectar^ compared with the 
c^oiKHroads aiid the chances of the carrion crows ! 
476. There was still a difficulty, however; 
there was the burial, and the place of burial, 
Vhe irillage of North Cray, one would have 
tUM^, was the place which wise men would 
kfvre fixed upon. They fixed, however, upon 
W£S!rMi9f8TEH Abbey. They very well knew 
that there would be disagreeable circumstances 
attending this ; but it was a place of safer keep- 
ing than the church of the little village of North 
Cray. ITie body was, therefore, brought in the 
nigl^tiine, to the house of Castlbreagh in St. 
jAMKs's-saUARB. From that house it was con-^ 
teyed to iJie Abbey, on the 20. of August. An 
kmnense eoncotnrse of people assembled upon the 
4eeasioh; and while the body was being removed 
kem the hearse into the Abbey, the people g^Etve 
a 9hi9ut of exuUatumy as if witnessing the most 
joyous of all possible transactions, which they 
ernitinned to repeat for a considerable time, al-* 
ternaC^ laughing and shouting. 
• 477. Such was the end of the man who had 
been tAie greatest and most efficient of all the 
hwtruflMmts in conducting the proceedings of the 
6evemment during tSie previous twenty-two 
fean. And, here we ought to pause a little, and 
tafceareviewof his deads; took at the suifering^ 
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which he had occasio^ned in thousands and in 
millions ; mark his rise^ his progress^ and never 
forget his end. 

478« Liverpool continued to get along as 
prime minister until 1827. At the opening of 
the Parliament of that year the public learned 
that there was something the matter with him : it 
was first ^' indisposition": it was next ^^ a para* 
lytic stroke "; enough^ " however, to disqualify 
him for continuing to act, for the present "; but 
bis place was not filled up for two months : at 
last, however, it was filled up ; and, secret as the 
matter was kept, his half-brother, who was a 
member of the House of Commons, at last de« 
clared him to be in ^^ astute of melancholy incor^ 
padtyJ' He died no very long time afterwards? 
his real physical disease was, it is no matter 
what; his death took place, it is no matter 
when I he was buried, it is no matter where ; 
though his deeds ought never to be forgotten ; 
and particularly it ought to be remembered^ 
that from his father being a writer for pay in the 
London reviews, they rose between them to an 
enormous estate both in money and in land. 

479. Canning, who was the son of a play- 
actress, then alive under the name of Uunn^ 
whom he had placed on the pension list, sue* 
ceeded Liverpool as prime minister, in . the 
month of May 1827. Chosen by « THE 
SOVEREIGN," who had, doubtless, not forgot- 
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ten this man's merits in the transactions relative 
to the poor qneen. Canning was a famous 
talkerj as brazen a defender of corruption as 
Castlbrbagh; but with infinitely more talent. 
There never had been one act of severity against 
the people^ or of insult towards them, during the 
preceding forty years, which he had not defended. 
He appeared to be the ex-officio calumniator of 
the reformers, of whom upon all occasions he 
spoke as if it would be a virtue to destroy them. 
This man, who had made a jest of the groans of 
one of the dungeon victims of 181 7^ first made an 
attempt to get the Duke of Wellington to join 
him ; next made an attempt of the same sort with 
regard to Lord Grby. Refused by both, he was 
compelled "to resort to the insolent Whigs, always 
greedy ; always ready to swallow public moiiey, 
come from what hand it might. Here he found 
men to join him ; but the people so detested 
them, so despised them, for the part they were 
acting, that they gave him no strength 5 and he, 
oppressed by the various difficulties that sur- 
rounded him, and not capable of anything be- 
yond mere speech-making, exhibited such marks 
of incapacity for this office, that every one saw 
directly that the government must soon go to 
pieces in his hands. He was first lord of the 
treasury and chancellor of the exchequer, too. 
It viras his business to bring forward what is called 
the budget. This he did early in June 1827; 

N N 
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and •• wicfeebfid % igue did be wmiat^ that it 
was Tery clew that he could maH maain in Ub 
,#flfee for aay ki^h of time. HksiUiatieBwas 
thasdepicted tome at the tine. ^Tbeaebiu^tB 
^ have gcneraUy oaottaiiied a annitkade of faetB, 
^pitf forth with tofeiaUe fohibiUty; a groat 
>' mass of &lladea and intrieadesy Mmiided here 
^ and there by hcdd and twaggeriag as a ert ioitt^ 
^ which, all pat together, made up a meaa saffi- 
.^ cient for the fool-feeding hearers. But this 
^ poor raau really seenw to have been turned 
*^ doam, as a merciless norse turns down her 
^ baby upon a hard floor, without leading* 
^ strings. ^ AH aloney ' I the slattern cries ; and 
^ away oomes the poor thing, staring at it knows 
^* not what, holding out its helpless hands, grasp- 
^ ing at tbe air, and, at last, down it comes 
<< tumbling upon the floor with a sqasdl." 

480. Never was truer picture drawn by maa; 
and I have the vanity to hope that it might hare 
had some little effect in avenging the canse of the 
injured, crueOy-treated, and insulted reformers, 
by assisting in briogii^ him more speedily to thai; 
end, which took place by his death, on the 7. 
of August 1827, giving him only three monijis 
of a premiership, as a reward for his forty yeans' 
injuries heaped upon the people. He had been 
£ve-and-thhiy years a sinecure placeman; he 
had his moAer and a faalf*sister on the pension- 
list; he had swallowed from a hundred aad fifty 
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ti» two fioivdred t^ooeand powMh of Ae pablic 
money ; lie iiadiMeii in divers offices ; in tbait of 
secretary of state for fevd^ affadrs, his insolence 
to tiie American gevemmeNt this nation bad to 
mxtkr fef in the eiqiessive «nd disgraceful wai' 
which afterwards took place ; and, in the sanio 
capacity, he put up a prayer in the House of 
Gominons for the defeat of the French expedi- 
tion agaim&t the Spanish Cortes m IS2S ; and 
he had to proclaim to all the world, that let the 
Frenehj uramf other noMon, do vAat they wouU^ 
Enffbmd wa9 resohed to remum ut peace. But 
his great and constantly eomniitted crime was, 
his hostility to the liberties of the people of 
England ; his ^ipparently natural animosity to 
eirery thing not friendly 60 eornqitioa. He was 
the defender 4if llie employment %{ spies ; he was 
the advocate of every ^ecies of cnteity committed 
on the. people^ he was the most daring and wr* 
Solent of all the oiemies of parliamentary re* 
form ; be called the veformeiB a low degraded 
crew; be was a dbdlo«e, vnn, thoughllestt maa % 
be was too shattow to peveeive any of the great 
difficuteiea that paessed 190a theOovernoMiit; 
inst bis vanity was wounded wlien he fottod that^ 
sbougb prime mirater, notlmg tot dtrty vese-' 
gades gase Inn their comAemmoe. Shifty and 
triebr oi jffl «dier jmrtanraj he was ^onstaiit la 
Ida Iwlvedioflim rigblB of thefMo^. ikitfae 
Cflf Ma^ 1^7, « iev d^ wfter te 
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mioister, being asked what he would do with the 
qaestion of parliamentary reform^ he answered : 
'^ I will oppose parliamentary, reform, in what- 
^ ever shape it may appear, to the last hour of 
^' my life." That last hour soon came ; and base 
was. the Englishman who did not rejoice that it 
was come. 

481. Canning was succeeded by Lord Godk- 
RiCH, who had recently been made a peer, he 
having been the ^^ prosperity ** chancellor of the 
exchequer in 1824 and 1825. He, however, 
quitted his office under pretence of lowness of 
spirits, as the newspapers told us, occasioned by 
the death of his only child. This excuse was too 
ridiculous to be believed in for a moment. After 
an attempt of another or two to supply his place^ 
the Duke of Wellington had the boldness to 
take it. He was as fit as any other man to carry 
on a system which no man could carry on. The 
matter vfMjfifty^fdne millions of sovereigns ayear 
to be raised in gold, with wJ^eat at six shillings a 
bushel. This was the thing to be done; and 
this could not be done, and preserve the insti- 
tutions of the country as they had long been 
established. The duke soon found that his 
"iwrrf of command^' had no effect upon the 
bushels of wheat* He knew nothing about the 
causes of the embarrassment of the Government 
any more than a fly or a gnat knew about them* 
He had an army of a hundred thousand men ; 
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hat dicy could iMt mAe ^nrtieat ten ^hitlings a 
biBhel, tkougfh ilmy 'eoilM ^eat a great deal atitf 
Wbic^h Imfl been <^aned 4>y the industrioiM people* 
He feand, 'in f^bovt, that 'he coaldmot goon with* 
out fielding to -any popvirerfill 'body that denmBded 
a yiidlding en its behatf. The diesenten had 
long been demanding a vepetLlof the Tost and 
Corporation Acts:; they now pressed 'ihat de^ 
nmnd with gmat vigour : those acts were re-^ 
pealed in April, W2B. The diesenters >were thus 
declared to be as 'fit as dhuTch-<peopIe iior any 
offices whatsoever; afiter which declaration, what 
reason •was 'there for the support- of our establish- 
ment ? This was the first distinct blow that the 
church recerred. She here began to fdlL 

482. The neait year fl829), in the face of the 
most positive declaratiom of hostility against it^ 
made during the Whole eourse of his political 
life, the duke himself actually proposedto repeal 
fdl theiaws ordtsquaKfieation against the Catho* 
lies, «and to 'pat tthem, in ^all respects 'What- 
soever, upon a -perfect level with tlie ^Protestants 
df 'the churdh of ^England. This proposition^ 
after long .and great opposiUon, 'however, wne 
finally carried. Bat the 'most curious circum- 
stance as'to^ihis matter 'is, ^hat ^he duke, and 
fUso^Brr'^toBBOfr Abbl, * who* was -the 'prime mi- 
nister in the Gonmoiis/dedared tM 'they-were 
pnnegnUfy tt&hutied by wnisnawa* Hmreto tgn 
hUd and to -perpHudie the power mM ikeyhry 
NN 3 
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^ the Protestant established church I They de- 
clared (delightful statesmen as they were)^ that 
it was their thorough conviction, that, by adopt* 
ing this measure, all ground of hostility to the 
Protestant church would be removed from the 
minds of the Catholics ; that it would make 
them ungrudgingly pay their tithes in future, and 
would bring that peace and happiness to Ireland 
which she had not known for so many ages i 
Precisely the contrary of all this has taken place ; 
and precisely the contrary would naturally take 
place : it was inevitable ; it was foreseen ; it was 
distinctly foretold to these men by me; and,already 
(1834) have we seen ten Irish bishops reduced 
in number ; we have seen act after act passed to 
put down the eternal war carried on against the 
collection of tithes; and at this very moment 
(July 1834) there is a bill before the Parliament 
which contemplates the taking away from the 
church a part of its revenue, and applying it to 
secular purposes. After the passing of this bill 
the duke and his ministry staggered along, un- 
der great unpopularity, until the death of the 
king, and a little way into the new reign, in 1830» 
483. llie difficulties of the government went 
on increasing, as they necessarily must, under the 
diminished means of the nation, and the constant 
increase of its burdens; for, though the nominal 
sum collected was not increased, but rather di- 
minished, it was in reality increased by the 
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change in the value of the money; all attempts 
to counteract which were as vain as attempts 
would be to stop the flowing of the tide, or the 
shining of the sun. When the duke was selected 
to be minister^ the selection gave very great satis- 
faction to the nobility and gentry, and especially 
to the clergy ; but it was viewed with great sus- 
picion by the people, who found it extremely 
difficult to discover any good reason for selecting 
this soldier as a person to manage all the civil 
affairs of a kingdom in a time of peace. The 
former, however, in whose minds danger to their 
titles and estates and property was always up- 
permost, seemed to be delighted that they had a 
man so perfectly skilled in using the sword; 
always forgetting that the sword, be it wielded 
by whom it might, could not make wheat more 
than six shillings a bushel. They were in 
trouble; they were in difficulty up to their lips; 
they wanted some great change for the better ; 
and they had a sort of vague hope, that the 
wondrous duke, who had fought the battle of 
Waterloo, and had left that of New Or- 
leans to be fought by somebody else ; they had 
a sort of vague hope that his ^^ vigour ^* and 
^' dtiAnfm*^ would, somehow or another, effect 
something to relieve them, and they in general 
most basely bowed down before him. They con- 
gratulated each other upon having a minister of 
such "ifccWwi'* and ^^promptitude;*' words 
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whidi were coiMfUtitty on their lip*. Gmmm 
getftlemeii knew Aat be ^as M^Ily jg i wwaift ^ 
all ceuntry sfflUrs ; tMders ef all sorte knew tfatft 
he knew nothing of tfade; tm^rs knew 'thm 
k(w was a sealed 4>ook to 'fatm ; iiterafy 'vnm 
knew that he oooM not write EnglUh -eonecli^ 
of which they had seen speeimens^enoogh ; how 
dMnes found him it is Iwrd'to say; htit >it« 
not a sunt that the people wanted ; it was ^a i 
nager ; a earner on of multifarious secular aRkirs. 
Yet, though no one of these adnfrer^coiild poitit 
out any one thing that he was likely to under** 
^tand, except the things appenaining to 'the 
bayonet and the cannon, all those ndioiivvd upon 
the tithes or taxes reposed unlimited eonfidenee 
in him. Their minds had iM> long 'been '«ecns^ 
tomed to look upon physical coercion 'as 'the 'one 
thing needful, that tliey thought that ttey'had 
<at last got the very man^thttt was wanted. Tim 
opposition to him in ParlUuflMt was next to 
nothing; So that he was left to do as he^pieiKseB 
more than any man thttt 'had ever been'mtnister 
for n hundred years. 

484. But in the nridst '^f all this, ^he'«omt 
found himself beset with difficulties 'whicfa^wene 
not to be overcome. ^He 'had for ' his 'pHncipal 
eoll^ague the author of the bill^ of 1 8f9. TPhe 
hmd-owners and pmnMfHs disasvered; to thek gmit 
mcMtfieatton, that tiheyderftedno bewMt^finm 
Ms^our^Md tlls'imiinptltnde ; **tt ^fcheir '«- 
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tates were constantly going on sinking away from 
them by degrees; that he was, after all, but a 
very common -place sort of a statesman, however 
much fire he might have eaten in the wars; and, 
in spite of all the puffings oiF which he received 
from the press, there was a considerable part of 
the people who had a bad opinion of him, and 
who showed that bad opinion by the use of 
words, and by acts of the most unequivocal cha- 
racter, long before the end of the second year of 
his administration. 

485. The pecuniary distresses of the people, 
in the year 1830, were very great: they made 
their complaints in various Ways ; but, after ex- 
hausting their ingenuity to find out a remedy, 
they came to that reform of the Parliament 
which had been sought for for so many years, and 
which he had invariably opposed whenever he 
had had an opportunity of doing it. The coun- 
try was full of discontent, which was at last con- 
centrated in an unanimous cry for parliamentary 
reform. In this state of things "THE SOVE- 
REIGN" died on the 26. of June, 1830; but there 
was not the smallest idea afloat that the new king 
would make any change in the ministers. This king 
prorogued the Parliament on the23. of July,witha 
speech in the old style, crying up the excellence of 
the constitution, and hinting pretty broadly at the 
necessity of great military force for the purpose 
of maintaining it. The new Parliament met 
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4)n the 26. of October; und the king opetved H It^if 
a speech from the throne^ on the 2* «rf No«etn* 
ber. This speech was in the old style, braggiiif 
of the excellence of the khigly gcMrernment, mui 
threatening with punishment the ^'wdUmts^ 
Qhd '< dimfected." This being the Itist efFoit'rf 
the duke in the king's speeob^-makiiig way^, it ia 
proper to record the very wotsds: "I eanaot 
** view without grief and indiffnaiifm the eflbm 
^ which are industrioubly made to excite sautmg 
^' my people a spirit of discontent and (Mmffiecikm^ 
^ and to iUsturb the doncord witieh happily pre- 
^< vails between Chose parts of itiy domiaioas, the 
^' union of which is essential to tfattir common 
** strength and common happiness* I am A^ 
"** tefmined to exert, to the utmost of my powe% 
^ ell the means which the taw and Che constita^ 
'*' tion have placed at my disposal, for the pm^ 
^* nishment of sedition^ and for the prompt sup*- 
** pression of outrage and disforder. Anridst oC 
*^ the d^cultm of the prese»t coiijum^infe, 1 
^ reflect with the highei^ saXisfedtion on the lay^. 
^< irfff and affedimc^t uttaekmeni of the great 
"^^ body of my people* I am coitfiikM that they 
*^ justly appreciate the M\ advant^i^ <^ thtfl; 
^' h^ppy foiin of government, nnder wkie^ 
^ thf<o»gh the favour of Divine I^ovidenee, tWa 
^^ cMAtry has enjoyed, for a ioag sneoeneMn ilf 
** years, a greater siiare of internal peaee^ of eom- 
^ meieial prosperity, of true /iAei^y, of all th«t 
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^ cott9ti4uiOs aocUl hAppincs% ttiaa has iaUen to 
^^ tbe lot of a»y other country of the world." 

4S& The people hiul seeo enou|;h before the 
oieeting of tti« Parliament to prevent them from 
M^f taioiag any very sangvine hopes of a change 
4at the better to arise ont of this change of 
ku^gs ; but they do not seem to hare been pre* 
jpesed for any thing so very angry as this. Here 
mtre all the old topics that bad been in every 
king's speeeh for a great number of years. There 
was no sedition in the country ^ no disaffection 
toirards the kiug, or the form of the government. 
There were great want and suffering in the coun- 
try ; and thousands of petitions^ coniiug from all 
•quarten, for a reform of tlie House of Commons, 
fn order that the burdens of the people might be 
lessened. But there was no sedition ; this charge 
Against the people was not true, and they lost no 
time in resenting it. 

487* Their resentment, however, was notliing, 
«n tills aecoimt, compared with that which they 
felt against Wellington, on account of the 
speeeh which he delivered in the House of Lords 
«n that tame day, the following extraet from 
Which speech was immediately published and re- 
puJblislMKi in every part of the kingdom. Whik 
tite king was eensurkig and threatening his peo* 
pie, he did not forget to call for money to sup* 
port the honour and dignity of hts crown. Howw 
everj it was Wellikoton's speech in the House 
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which gave the great offence to the people. It 
was this speech that put an end to his power ; 
and, certainly, for audacity, for contempt towards 
the people, it never had its equal. The whole 
country, with the exclusion of those who lived on 
the taxes and the tithes, were loudly calling for 
a reform of the House of Commons; and every 
one was convinced that no good could come to 
the country without such reform. It was in this 
state of things that he uttered the following most 
audacious and most insolent words : 

*' The noble earl (GREY) had recommended the expedient 
*' of Parliamentary reform, and remarked that he did not think 
" that the Government was as yet prepared with any plan on 
*' the subject. The noble earl was right ; for certainly the 
«< GoTcrnment was not prepared with any plan for Parlia* 
" mentarj reform. I will go further, and say, that I never 
«* heard that any country ever had a more improved or more satis-' 
** factory representation than this country enjoys at this moment* 
'< I do not mean to enter upon that subject now, as it is pro- 
'' bable we shall have abundant opportunities to consider it 
*' afterwards : and I do say that this country has now a legis- 
*' lature more calculated to answer all the purposes of a good 
** legislature than any other that can well be devited-^HtaX it 
** possesses, and deservedly possesses, the confidence of ike 
** country, and that its discussions have a powerful influence 
*< in the country. And I will say further, that if I had to 
** form a legislature, I would create one, not equal in excel- 
*' lence to the present, for that I could not expect to be able to do, 
« but something as nearly of the same description as pos- 
«< sible. I should form it of men possessed of a very large 
« proportion of the prop^rty of the country, in which the 
** land-holders should have a great preponderance. I, there - 
*' fore, am not prepared with aby measure of Parliamentary 
*' Keferm, nor shall any measure of the kind be proposed BY 
•' THE GOVERNMENT AS LONG AS I HOLD MY 
«* PRESENT POSITION." 
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488. After this, it was a running fight with the 
" hero of Watbbloo," whom the people hooted 
and pelted wherever tliey could see him. But 
this matter, together with the king's disappoint- 
ing the citizens of London in not dining with 
them in their Guildhall, the exclamation of Sir 
Robert Pesl, " What shall we do with the 
duke *'} the pretence upon which the duke finally 
resigned ; his having bullet-proof window- shut- 
ters to his house ; all these belong to the history 
of William the Fourth ; together with the pulling 
down of the sign-posts which had the duke's 
name on picture upon them; and the rubbing 
out of his name from the corners of the streets, 
on which that name had been so recently put, 
as a mark of the public esteem in which he 
was held. These things we must now leave, 
and return to the BIO SOVEREIGN, and see 
the end of his career. 

489. In the year 1821 he visited his subjects in 
Ireland ; and he was in the Isle of Angi^bsba, at 
the house of the marquis of that name, while the 
people were fighting against his soldiers, in the 
streets of London, over the dead body of his 
wife. Not one single address either of con- 
dolence or of congratulation; not one pledge of 
support had the poor queen ever received from 
Ireland ; and not above two or three from Scot- 
land. It was not that the people of those coun- 
tries did not feel for her, but that they did not 

o o 
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dare to express their feelfng ; and thus it always 
is with colonies, and with parts of a kingdom 
detached from the main and nding part. iW 
man, however, as such a man nsftturally woald^ 
imputed the silence of the people of those coim- 
tries to their wondrous affection for himself. 
The Irish, ahove all others> were now bis famochr* 
ites; and they, forgetting the lawt that had 
been passed against them, and dduded most pro^ 
haMy by arts of all sorts, gave him a most endra- 
siastic recieption ; while he, a glhnpse of whose 
person had hardly ever beien got at by his fin^ 
glish subjects, for y^afs past, sought opportunitleis 
of getting hiinself surrounded by mobis of people 
out of doors ; and even came down so low a^ to 
put the SHAMROCK (au Irish word for Dutch 6r 
white clover) in Ms hat, which he pulled off and 
iwung, in company with his interne subject^i 
All this did not pass unobserved, or vir(tensi6Hed 
upon, by his Bnglish subjects, with whom k was 
by ito means an argument m $uppoi^ of the pro- 
position, that they had been in the wrong. 

490. From Ireland he retnmed toBaiGHTftsLiii- 
STONE, in Sussex, where he had a thing wfi^ih 
he called a '^patiMon/' which had cost the na- 
tion not less than a million of mbney. As ff 
Weary of popularity 5 as if sick of the plaudits 
of his subjects, very few of them could get ft 
sight of his person from the moment that he ^Btt 
Ms foot again in England. Instead df g(nvfjgt6 
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BRiiiaTflt«M»oWB by fte unajr of London, along 
4ihe grcAt and popidouft roads, he hastened across 
the coffiparathtdy secluded counties of Salop, 
Hereford, Gloaoester,03^EMrd^BeriBB, and Surrey, 
iaio liie eoimty of Suseex, leaving London six* 
«iett miles to his left : and so truly modest was 
iie become, Aat in this route homes were taken 
ibrward^ o<tt of the several towns to be put to his 
imrriage, Itot die people should gaze upon him, 
iaad overpower him with their marks of respect 
mid affeetioB^ while his horses were changing at 
Ae several inns in the country towns. 

491* Very soon after his visit to Ireland he 
paastd over to the continent, to visit his subjects 
in Hanover,, which had been erected into a 
^ Ungdom*'; though not intrinsically worth one 
half of the county of Kent, to which Hanover 
England has been sending more than a hundred 
thousand pounds a year, on an average, ever since 
the pease. The next year he visited his subjects in 
Scotland, it is supposed in consequence of the 
pvessiiq; entreaties of the Scotch nobility, a very 
large part of whom were, and always had been, 
upon the pension or sinecure list^ The Scotch 
jmople received him dryly; and he returned ap** 
parently not very wdi pleased with his reception. 

492* After this, the remainder of his life was 

sp^t in almost total seclusion from the eyes of 

the people, who were, however, daily informed, 

by the new^papera, of his dinner-parties at his 

o o 2 
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cottage I of his rides about Wf NDsoR-park, in 
his pony-pbaeton ; of his fishing oh '^ Virginia- 
WATBR '*f which is a pond of about two or three 
acres in WiNDs'oR-park, made for the purpose 
of collecting water' from the soak of the adjoin- 
ing hill, in order to secure a supply to run down 
over some great stones, the whole to imitate 
the ^^/alh of Niagara ", the whole body of the 
stream being hardly sufficient to turn the smallest 
of mills. In short, ah eighteen gallon barrel 
would be a channel sufficiently spacious for this 
stream. The descriptions which the public were 
constantly receiving of these his important 
movements served, at any rate, to' make them 
merry for a moment, amongst the miseries that 
the nieasures of his reign had inflicted. He had 
become enormously fat; being tall, and of a 
large frame, he made altogether an uncommonly 
huge mass ; so that when •^ the Sovereign *' 
was exhibited to the people as standing in a 
golden ^^ ffondola", catching a large minnow, 
by a golden hook suspended from a silver rod^ 
with the Marchioness of Conyngham, the noble 
Lord Bloom FXJsiJD, the Right Honourable Sir 
John M^MaHon, and the Right Honourable Sir 
William Knighton, in ecstacies of admiration, 
while the Right Hohourable Sir Herbert Tay- 
lor was in the act of niaking a written record of 
the exploit ; when the people read descriptions 
like this, or something of this character, they 
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forgot for the moment their own sufferings, which 
yrere lost in the feelings which would be naturally 
inspired towards ^^the sovereign ", which the 
baseness of the press had made it fashionable to 
call him ; and baseness such as was exhibited in 
that press, during the last ten years of this reign^ 
never was equalled before in the world. The 
word '^ king " had almost fallen out of use : 
the country was called an ^^ empire " instead of 
a " kingdom "; and a law having been made for 
the new regulation of measures, the new mea^ 
sure was called the '^ Imperial measure " in the 
act of parliament making the regulation. The 
nation had fallen into the use of a crouching 
tone : every thing seemed to spring from a mili- 
tary source. It was no longer ^^ the king has 
directed me "f the " king has ordered me '% but 
i^ the sovereign has commanded me, &c." This 
base phraseology descended down to the under- 
lings of the most distant branches and sprigs of 
royalty ; and we had from some man or some 
woman in her service, '^ The Princess Elizabeth 
has commanded me to tell you, &ic" Instead of 
that sober, decent, and sincerely respectful lan- 
guage, unaccompanied with servility, which had 
always distinguished persons in authority about 
the throne, we seemed to have- imported all the 
flummery of the French with all the naked slavery 
of the Austrians. Instead of saying that a certain 
paper had been laid before the king, or sub* 
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mitted to the king, it was a paper ^ kid at iM 
majestj'n fset ". Laid at tflie /mT of the <i4 
queen, too, and of the princesaes ; and, it ia 
▼ery curious, but perfectly true, that in the exaet 
degree that this servile language crept into use^ 
in that same degree royalty sunk in the estinuitif»Q 
of the people, who, if restrained from printings 
could not be restrained from talkmg; and it 
may be truly said, that lihe measures and man* 
hers of this king's reign did more to shake tha 
long-settled prejudices of the people in ttivwa 
of kingly gorernment, than had ever been dom 
since the days of Cromwbi.l« 

493. At the end of seven years of this sort of 
life, the king died at Windsor -castle^ or the 2& 
of June, 1830, in the aiicty-eighth year of fab 
i^e. He was buried in about t«n da]i« aftec^ 
'wards, at Windsor, with a pomp and at a national 
expense quite in accordance with all the mamvirs 
and expenses that had marked his life* &it^ the 
curious thing is, the mummer in which thepeofie 
C(m4ucied themeelvee <m this oeeawnu Wben, 
about three years before, the Doks of ¥oaiC 
-was buried, it was said, thatSwirr's observatiot^ 
that ^>tl>e jnerriest faces were seen ^lo moumii^ 
^coaches,*' was folly verified. But how was it 
fyoWi then, <m the buriaMay of ^^Tfis eo^B^ 
MiGN *^ ? The people of London ^mt tp th^ 
whopB^ as thejr had done at the burial of die 
eovereiga'a unfertunate wife: but, waver ivrqis 
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there such a cU^ of hoMaiff-ke^ii^ knpwti sia^e 
t^ifiiosx was first fouadei). It was early va July, 
the day wa^ beautifully ^h^, the whple of the 
immense population seem^, with qne accord, as 
if by positive pompapt, to be r4ssolyed o» a da^ 
^ pleasure. The roads ia every direction were, 
by tiioe o'pliM^ in tbe morning, crowds with car<- 
riages of all sorts, from the glass-poach, parrying 
trad^oien and jl^heir wiv^s and daughters, down 
to the market carts, and even wagons, carrying 
lb« warking people, while thous^mds upon thoi|- 
saods went on foot | and all b^nt on a day of plea- 
sure* The Thames was almost literally covered 
wit<h water-v^cjes pf every descrip^iont More 
Ibai} t^ thiQusaiM] pei^ip wpat by water to Qicli- 
fogm^y and, it was said that fpurtjpen thousaujl 
went %o Grayeseod ; while aU ^e yjUages, short 
joi those distanoes, exhibited scenes like those of 
ft Whit Monday, rows of men on benches, out of 
doprs, drinking and smoking | dances on the 
green-sward; fiddlii^i singing, and all those 
other dem.onsjtratioi^s of a resolution to cast away 
^wre for tlie mprnpnt. And, which was the most 
curious cirpumstance of the whole, there appeared 
to have be.j&n no concert in this case; there hafl 
k^n ^o public iuviteation tp this mirthful cpj^- 
lluct ; politics sepmed to hav,e been forgotten fpr 
the day ; no motive of any kind appeared in tbe 
.conduct of any part of the people: and they 
^eem to have been urged to this unparalleled 
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unanimity by a sort of spontaneoas and almost 
instinctive feeling ; as if nature herself had told 
them that it was time to rub out the furrows^ 
worn in their cheeks by the tears which they had 
shed for *^thb sovbrbign's'' unfortunate wife^ 
whose heart had been broken by the tlirusting 
of her from, the scene of the coronation by the 
hands of a common boxer for prizes ! 
' 494. Historians usually conclude the history of 
a reign by giving the CHARACTER of the reigner. 
I shall not do this^ because it would not heprti^ 
dent to say the whole o( what I ought to say; 
and because, to say a part, is, in fact, to tell a 
lie; a lie being a suppression of the truth, as 
well as a stating of what is false. In 1810, two 
brothers of the name of Hunt, one a very able 
writer, the other a printer, one edited, and the 
other printed a very excellent and honest news- 
paper, called " The Examiner,'* of which these 
gentletnen were joint-proprietors, ^ere prosecuted 
by the attorney-general Gibbs, and sentenced 
to be imprisoned two years, in different jails, 
and to pay a fine of 5001, each at the end of the 
time ; and their crime was, having, in their paper, 
called this king Sardanapalus, who, as the 
reader well knows, was at once a tyrannical, 
cruel, and despicably effeminate, debauched, and 
senseless wretch, who once ruled over Babylon^ 
and whose oppressions, arising from his squan- 
derings on costly things and costly attire, and on 
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abandoned men and women, drove his subjects 
to rebel against him, and compelled him to put 
an end to his own life to avoid being dethroned 
by them. This ruinous sentence on the Messrs* 
Hunt, passed just at the outset of the regency, 
taught the press good maimers : and, during the 
whole of the 20 years of the regency and reign, 
it seemed never to forget this terrific example. 
. 495 . But, now that " THE SOVEREIGN *' is 
dead, we may surely- speak of him as we like ? 
By no means; and one of these same Messrs. 
Hunt was, during the reign of George IV. 
punished for printing what was called a libel on 
George III., who had been dead for some time! 
To make up for this restraint, we are, however, 
permitted to write and speak, to our heart's 
content, in praise ofJAngs, dead or alive, without 
any liability to punishment; we may, in praise 
of them, not only say the whole truth, but may 
add as many and as monstrous lies as we please ; 
and, great God ! how many are the volumes of 
most atrocious lies that have been uttered, in 
speech and through the press, in praise of this 
king ; beginning with the speech of Sir Robert 
P^BL, in the House of Commons, who was the 
secretary of state for the home department, and 
who, in moving the address to the new king, was 
reported to have said : *' That in the course of a 
'^ considerable portion of that time during which 
^* his late Majesty reigned over the country, we 
o o 5 
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** enjoyed the bkseiiigs of peaee; «nd h« tielieved 
^ that much of the bei^fits we hofe dcrhredfrotn 
'^ the mild and ieme^cent odnMmistrmtion «f ^ke 

' ^ laws durifig that period ftteie owing to the 
*^ mUd and ffefterene eharaicter of 1m majesty 
" himself; that we have Uved tm near ^b pt- 

' ** riod of these occarrences, to ht able to €*^- 
^^ mate in their fuU force aU theien^Us we htwe 
^^jderived from the mild and beneficent -^vem- 
•^ ment of the late king ; and that, whether m 
** peace or in war, during the whole <iotiTse of 

• ** his delegated power, whether as regent or as 
*^ king, he never exercised, or expressed any 
" wish to exercise, the prerogatives of the king, 

• ** concept for the relief and the advantage efMs 
"people" 

496. This speech being ex officio, and -comitig 
from a man of spotless private character, menf 
be excused, on the same principle that we exease 
falsehoods tittered by advocates at the bar, in the 
cause of their clients ; but tlie cases are not in 
point, for Sir Robert Peiel had ailuty to per- 
form towards the people as well as towards the 
king ; and a due sense of that dwty would have 
restrained hhn from uttering this eul^;Ttn]i« 
However, not thinking it prudent to say what 
ought to be said in answer to Sir Robbrt PfiSL, 
I shall say nothing at all aboirt the CHARACTER 
irfthis king; T ^halHeave the assertions about 
the *' bksHnffsf** of his reign '^ about hSs "mild 
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and beneficent government ;** about his ^^mild 
and generous character;** to be confirmed or 
negatived by the facts which I have already re- 
lated, and to be contained in the next and last 
chapter ; in which I shall describe the state in 
which he left the nation: 1| with regard to 
foreign nations ; 2, with regard to the burdens 
which he entailed on his people ; 3, with regard 
to the privations and sufferings of that people; 
and 4, with regard to the new and severe laws, 
and the many innovations on the constitution 
made during his regency and reign. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Foreign Affairs during this Regency and Reign. 
''^Tawes and Expenses during the Twenty 
Years, — Abuses in the Church. — Privations 
and Sufferings of the Peop^.-^-New and 
severe LawSj and daring Innovations on the 
Constitution. 

497. With regard to FOREIGN AFFAIRS^ 
it may truly be said that England never appeared 
little in the eyes of the world, till the time of 
this Big Sovereign. All the boastings about the 
battle of Waterloo, and about the victories in 
what the English officers call the "Pmiwttfa;"' 
all the hectoring and all the bullying blinded 
men of sense but for a very short time: the 
peace with France ; the stripping of the French 
museums ; the making of Hanover into a king* 
dom ; the innumerable orders of knighthood 
created by the Big Sovereign 3 the swarms of 
^^ Sirs and of Ladies '^ to whom he gave life ; all 
these, after the drunken fit of the nation was 
over, were made to appear perfectly ridiculous^ 
by the progress and the result of the American 
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war, which exhibited the British navy in a' state 
of disgraceful defeat, against America single- 
handed, and showed her signing a treaty of peace, 
in which she expressly abandoned every item in 
a sine gim n(m, which she had pompously laid 
down ; and in which she mutually abandoned her 
great maritime right, which she had exercised 
for five hundred years; namely, the right of 
searching neutral vessels at sea. 

498. The Americans, without our daring to 
utter a word, acquired the two Floridas from 
Spain, after the peace ; though the possession of 
these provinces necessarily gave them the com- 
mand of the gulf of Mexico>-andH[)rought their 
dominions into dangerous contact with our West 
India colonies. In the breakiog-up of the Spanish 
power in South America, we had an eye upon 
Cuba. The Americans declared, in the face of 
the world, that they would suffer no European 
power to acquire Cuba, or any of the dominions 
of Spain in South America; and all this while 
our miserable ministers held the most tame and 
fawning language towards the United States. 

499. In 1823 the French invaded Spain, with 
the openly-avowed purpose of upsetting the go- 
vernment of the Cortes, which we had established 
there. Previous to this declaration there was a 
Congress of the Ministers of the European Sove- 
reigns held at Crsmona. Canning was our 
secretary of state for foreign affairs, and Wel* 
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uvGiONr the ambassador to this Co^res^s. To 
thi« Congrass WsLLfNGTON was instructed to 
dedare) on the part of Ekiglaiid, that, let ««her 
powers determine on what they in%ht, fmr 
herstif E^ffkmd was d^ermmed to ham 
peace; which was ji»t the same thing m 
dedaring, that she had no longer ^e power 
•Dor the spirit to make war, though invaded 
on her own soil. With this declaration in bxst 
^ars, the FVench, of course, lost no time in march- 
ing into Spain* They succeeded in their object; 
they put down the CoaT£S ; they re-established 
Fjwdimamd in his kingly office, to the great toss 
of the English usurers, who had taken the con<- 
▼ents of Spain in pawn ; and to the great deligift 
of every man who detests tyranny under die 
names and forms of freedom ; who detests that 
which we have had reason to think about and 
talk about so long. Upon this occasion tiic 
English ministers, like Falstapf in his last ill- 
ness, ** called a' God!" that is to say, Liver- 
pool, in the House of jjords, and Canning in 
the House of Commons, expressly, and in the 
most pious manner possible, ** prayed to God 
that the French might not succeed 1" God did 
not hear them, and he certainly remembered 
their invasion of defenceless nations ; and thar 
works on the museums and the frontier towns of 
France, llic French gave us every possible pro- 
vocation to take part in this quarrel ; they rum* 
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maged our 6hips in the ports of Sfmtii, and tervwd 
us tip all our own eonducl towards n^utrcd na^^tts 
during the preceding war. It had for ages been 
tfie policy of England to uphold the Barbary 
states in their independence : the French invaded 
Algiers; took the treasures of tlie Dey; 
banished him from his territorj^ and Icept pos- 
session of it, without England daring to utter one 
single word* 

dOO« But, the most striking and huraUiating 
thing of all, was the overrunning of Tuikey by 
Russia. Mr. Pirr prepared for war on the Bm- 
press Catherine, to prevent her irom encroadiing 
on the Turkish dominions, so far as to quarter 
her troops on a Turkish town on the oonlines of 
the two empires. The Big Sovereign suffered 
Russia to take possession of Constantijvopur 
itself; to assume the command of the DaaaA- 
KBLLB« ; to bring her iteets into the Mediter- 
ranean ; and, by way of cof^irnimating a series 
of adts of baseness imparalleled in the history of 
nations, they sent an Bngiish fleet to co-operate 
with a fleet of Russia, and a iieet of France, to 
demolish die Turkish naval power, under pretenoe 
that the Turks had violated a treaty made with 
the three powers; than wliid) iKrthing ever 
spoken or written was more false* 

601. What, it will be asked, coukl liave thns 
changed the character of the Bngiish mmtion.? 
Wfatfl <sfm\i have deprived it ^f ita aplnft, «8s 
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energy, its power, ali at once ? especially having 
so big a sovereign at its head, and the ^^ greatest 
captain of the age " at the head of its armies ? 
It was that which deprives individuals of their 
spirit, their energy, and their power : a DEBT 
which it could not pay one single farthing of; 
■ and under the bare interest of which it staggered 
along like a drunken man: and how this debt 
came to be we are now going to see. 

502. The burdens which the Big Sovereign left 
on the backs of his people were such as no na- 
tion before ever had to bear ; and we are now 
going to see something of the manner in which 
they were expended. This will be best shown in 
a yearly amount of the taxes, charges of collect- 
ing them, interest of the debt, charge for the 
army, the civil list, the secret services, and, as a 
specimen of squandering, sums voted to be given 
to the clergy of the church of England, over and 
above their enormous clerical revenues. These 
things I shall now show in a table, taken from 
the accounts laid before Parliament; and the 
reader will please to attend particularly to the 
charges for the army. In those charges he will 
discover how the " victories " were ' obtained. 
He will see that the victories were exactly pro- 
portioned to the sums expended. He will please 
to observe that the sum, in every case, applies to 
the expenditure of the previous year ; because 
the account is made up to the 5 th of January in 
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each year, and states that which has been ex- 
pended during the preceding year. For instance, 
we find that, in 1816, the army cost 34,207,384/., 
that is to say, it had cost that during the preceding 
year, which was the year of the battle of Water- 
loo. Thirty-four millions of sovereigns ! If the 
glorious Wellington had a good lot of them 
in the field, as he probably had, no wonder that 
Grouchy ran away and left Buonaparte in the 
lurch: the very jingle of them must have fright- 
ened a fellow like Grouchy half out of his 
senses. The great captain could not well take 
them all into the field: for they would have 
loaded (statute baggage weight) a hundred and 
eighty -nine four-horse wagons; and would have 
required seven hundred and fifty-six horses, and 
a hundred and eighty-nine drivers. The drunken 
nation did not think of these things when they 
were roasting the sheep and oxen to celebrate the 
victories of the great captain. One more remark 
before I insert the table; and that is, that the 
receipts and expenses of Ireland are not included^ 
until we come to the year 1818, the table, up 
to the year 1817> relates only to the receipts 
and expenses of Great Britain. 
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4« 
Dtbt. 


5. 




1809.. 


£. 
63,132,994 


£. 
2,499,994 


£. 

20,772,871 


£ 

17,201,061 




1810.. 


65,602.801 


2,591,614 


20,996,052 


18,463,094 




38U*. 


06^65,634 


2^614,766 


21.555,401 


18,^,SpO 




i»tt.. 


64,890,000 


2,779,191 


22,100,845 


23,869,059 




1815.. 


65,936.661 


3,273,242 


22,890,912 


24,987,362 




1314,. 


61,058,585 


3,504,938 


24,055,665 


29,469,520 




W5.. 


6t,(m,7tS 


3,573,261 


26,292.496 


33,795,556 




I8W.. 


65,402,101 


3,6^3,i662 


27,176,930 


34,207,384 




isir.. 


67,235,000 


3,740,985 


31,392,889 


13,047,582 




^818.. 


61,736,344 


4,351,836 


29,166,084 


9,614,864 




IW.* 


62.t^,527 


4,403,756 


38,873,637 


8,517,044 




^w.. 


61,87%588 


4»249i236 


99,737,63^ 


9,450,660 




ie«i.. 


62;982,156 


4,136,641 


29,126,972 


8,926,423 




1822.. 


58,857,477 


3,257,492 


29,469,161 


8.932,779 




i8fa.. 


58,670,341 


3,277430 


30,921,494 


7,698,975 




.1824,, 


61,305,129 


4,015,182 


29,215;906 


7,351,991 




16f5.. 


62,160,526 


3,697,641 


29,066,352 


7.573,026 




1826.. 


62,902,573 


3,898,377 


28,060,288 


7,579,631 




1827.. 


58,138,843 


4,030,337 


28,076,958 


8,297,360 




1828.. 


58,417,729 


3,966,456 


28,239,847 


7,876,682 




1829.. 


61,140,734 


3,890,151 


28,095,506 


8,084,042 




1830., 


59,365,031 


3,797,038 


29,155,611 


7,709,372 
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17,467,892 


5,108,900 


1,474,147 


68.767 


— 




19,936,036 


AS74,184 


1,697,092 


175,000 


100,000 




90,058,4XS 


4>652,J31 


1,651,296 


175,000 


100,000 




19,^40,678 


4,557,509 


1,582,096 


175,000 


vi^fim 




20,500,539 


5,111,062 


1,748,349 


175,000 


100,000 




21,996,624 


3,404,527 


1,708,526 


175,000 


100,000 




21^1^6 


4»480,729 


1,702,121 


175,000 


100,000 




163,73,SrO 


3,736,424 


1,702,120 


119,lli^ 


200,000?! 




9,516,325 


2,661,711 


1,742,000 


50,000 


ioo,ooa 




6,473,062 


1,441,073 


2,434,969 


50,000 


100.000 




6;»U14 


1,407,714 


2,495,706 


40,000 


ioo,ooa 


- 


6485,552 


1,538,209 


2,659,963 


80,000 


100,0001 




6,387,799 


1,401,585 


2,459.462 


60,000 


100,00(r 




5,943,923 


1,337,923 


2,398,764 


25,000 


100.000 




4,945,642 


1,007,821 


M)57.000 


22,000 


10Q,00» 




5,458,151 


1,364,526 


1.057,000 


50,009 


»■• • • 




6,161,818 


1,407,308 


1,057,000 


38,000 




• • • • 




5^9,119 


1,567,087 


1,057,000 


56,000 




• • • • 




6,540,634 


1,869,606 


1,057.000 


56,000 




><* •»■ 




6>414;7t7 


l*914y4«l 


1^57.000 


534M0 




• «^« ^ 




5.667,969 


1,446,972 


1,057,000 


49,000 




.... 




5,902,339 


1,569,150 


1,057,000 


45,000 




• • • • 
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503. In the above table the pounds only are 
preserved^ shillings, pence, and farthings, are 
omitted. Column 2 expresses the gross receipt 
of taxes within the year ; that is to say, the 
money taken from the people in taxes. Column 
3 shows the sums paid by the people for collect- 
ing the taxes raised upon them. Column 4 the 
bare interest of the debt; and here we perceive, 
that the Big Sovereign, during his ^* beneficent " 
reign, added nine millions a year to this interest^ 
for us to pay in perpetuity. It should be ob- 
served, that, besides this enormous mass of 
taxes, there was received an immense sum an- 
nually for what is called the ^^ crown eBtate^* 
quite sufficient of itself for all the purposes of 
carrying on good government in England. I 
beseech the reader to look at the sums charged 
tor secret services. Four times greater in amount 
than the whole annual expense of the civil go- 
vernment of the United States of America, 
including ten ambassadors which they send to 
Europe. I beg him also to look at the sums givei;i 
to the clergy, in addition to all their immense 
clerical revenues. In this table we have exhibited 
to us the real causes of the crippled state of this 
once powerful country ; the real causes of all its 
present distresses and troubles ; this tablb 
exhibits to us the consequences, the punishment 
which we have to endure for our aristocracy 
having carried on a twenty«two years' war against 
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the people of France and America. Here we 
see the cause of the poor-law projects ; and of 
the approaching demolition of the established 
church ; here we see the real causes of all that 
iiow affrights people of property ; and here we 
see, in these causes, the effects of the profound 
Ignorance, as well as of want of justice, in those 
who have had the management of the affairs of 
this nation for many years. 

504. From such burdens laid upon a people, 
great suffering on the part of that people is inevi- 
table. It is impossible that you can take away 
people's means without making them poorer than 
they were before. Then, the partiality of taxation 
was extreme. While the rich paid ai tax of 
twenty per cent, on their wine, the poor had to 
pay a tax of two hundred per cent, on their 
beer. While the land-owners paid no duty on 
legacies, and on probates of wills, an enormous 
duty was paid on personal property ; that is to 
say, the property which consists of moveable 
effects, or of mroney ; so that, while the heir or 
legatee of a lord received ai landed estate from 
his predecessor, without paying a farthing, tfaie 
heir or legatee of a farmer or tradesman, 
had to give to the government a consi« 
derable portion of the amount of the legacy, 
or of the! effects. You had only to open die 
tax-book to see who it was that had made the 
laws ; and to see that, while it was the great 
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<wImi had oMtttSted tto dtbl^ ie wis dt* liula 
who had ti» pajr the intareat <if it. The di^ 
mUng Mt <ir the ivar against the }ieo|de of 
Franee^ veadcred k tieeasiftry to mmutain Am 
mnf MartjrtanthneiaBgfeatmwaa nuuntakiad 
hi ctaM of peaoa befeiediat wwv It ivaa impoa* 
aible to colieet fifty miUiont of aovareigiii in a 
year^ withotit the eonataiit {Mretence <rf the 
bayonet ; and, when aii these eaipeasee came to 
he dooUed in Mality, as they weie byPi»T/s 
hUl^ they ptodta»d a state of poverty heretofore 
anheatd of ta Engiaad ; the dresses of the peo^ 
|iie beeafltte asean and shabby; their food poor 
and asisenibie; the cottages of the labourers 
passed aumy from them to the few who throve 
by the syeiem of oucation } unabte to brew beev 
at their own hooses, as had always been the 
easttlfti^ tbey got into the habit of assembling in 
(liattes appto)M4ated to the wtail of t9iaS necessary 
artieler; too poor to provide themselves wkh 
iivetii^gs^ aiid with household stuff, the young 
people neaorted to iilictt intereourse j the chftrac*» 
tar of liie workkg peo^ile^ the gr^t mass of die 
eottimimity^ became whcrfly changed, daring this 
i«gmiey «ad veign <if ^^ ien^ceme "; while it 
vteaM be uiijast not to observe that the vicbus 
e»smple set by those who o^ht to have set a 
l^d «8mmpl^ must hav« had some share in the 
ft^bchniag of AiiS asehmcholy tshange. 

6^^ In thfe cViAinrch> to^ the abuses bec^ne 
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enbrmeusi Of thirteeii IhouMl&d p«risfaeB teai 
townships^ nearly one-half ivere destitute Of ft»W 
dknt incumbents ; white the padr stipeniiariiftt 
wlio officiated were left with ineomes infevtor tn^ 
tkbse df journeymen tradesmen. Iii two hm^ 
dined and fiftf-eight of the parishes the ekiirehe« 
had been suffered to fall down, and none laA ' 
heekk' iMiili in their stead. In 2626 of the parv^es 
the parsonage-hou«^ had been suffered to fkli 
d)9Wfi and disappear ; and in 21S3 the pavsan* 
age-house wa« not fit to live uu Besi^ tliifl^ 
hy the uniting of parishes, tbe income of the^iv* 
eumbents had beeh greatly, augmented, ti^iilef 
the duty performed had detreased in the ^sme 
degree. Large benfefiees, yielding from fi^ 
hundred to a thousand pounds a year, weNt 
ftWalliawed by the dignitsnrias of the efaufeh^ bf 
thie deans avid chapters, whiie the pairsoi) who 
l^^eifonned the duty was left with a fit^ 
tmtee harAy sfufiicient to Ynainte^n httYna«i liftr 
&^ brea^ and water. In some cases wtth km 
ifmfi ttn. polunds a pearj and in hundreds at 
ea9€s w^th less than fifty pomids ay^ao-; wMle tbs 
trrlistociraicy and their rekitiom, as bisho^iNs, detmf 
jsr^bemda^ie^ mliarters of colleges, Md the IRecy 
fiii6k away the fruits of the benefictts^ Thus tter 
pec^e were in§ffred in this way : the revenuee 
#ei% csrried awuiy dut of eke parishes where they 
Itffdse, to be expended at places of faifhiotnKble 
re^rCj and,^ the eterkal povet^ arising fif^rm 
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these causes to the officiating clergy, was to be 
relieved, not by a just law to compel the aristo-. 
cratical clergy to give up that which they took 
away from the parishes; but by a law to tax the 
people, and out of those taxes to give relief to the 
poor clergy, who had been made poor by their 
superiors in the church. 

506. Poverty has always been the parent of 
crime; and so it was in this case. Crime increased, 
in some cases, ten-fold, and in every case five-fold, 
during this ** beneficent '* regency and reign. . It 
is impossible to make men starve in England, 
without their making an effort to save life. Yet 
nearly to the starving point many of them must 
be brought, or this enormous mass of taxes could 
not be raised. Hence sheep-stealing, which was 
a crime not committed twice a year in a whole 
county, became so frequent a crime that the 
judges uniformly ceased to inflict the penalty of 
death, which the law awarded. In short, theft, 
whether in town or country, became so frequent, 
that the poorer part of the people thought that 
there was no harm in it, not being able to per- 
suade themselves that God had made the bread 
and the meat not to be eaten by anybody, ex- 
cept those who perforni none of those labours 
wbicli cause the bread and the meat to come. 

507* In order to repress these crimes, new and 
severe laws were passed during this regency and 
reign. Acts were made felony which were be- 
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fore civil trespasses; and a simple trespass was 
made punishable by justices of the peace, with- 
out trial by jury, if the damage were under five 
pounds; but, if above five pounds, the aggrieved 
party must bring his civil action. So that, if 
the lord pulled down the poor man*s house, or 
«hot his cow, or pig, if either were worth five 
pounds, the poor man must bring his action, and 
give the lord a trial by jury ; but if the poor 
man walked across the lord's park, the damage 
being under five pounds, the justice of the peace 
had the power of making the poor man pay what 
damages he thought fit under five pounds, or in- 
stantly to send him to jail, without any trial by 
jury, and there to sentence him to hard labour. 
In the case of the game, that which was formerly^ 
at the utmost, a penalty of five pounds, became 
transportation for seven years, and that, too, by 
the sentence of justices of the peace assembled 
in quarter sessions. 

508. In the cities and great towns the usual 
justices of the peace, constables, and watchmen, 
were set aside, in the tenth year of the reign of 
*^ the sovereign ;'' and their place supplied by a 
police establishment a la Bourbon, with com- 
missaries at the head, and with subaltern offi- 
cers ; with men in an uniform dress, and with 
others, dressed like other people, going about into 
all companies and places, and communicating 
what they saw and heard to the commissaries, 
p P 
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'This last-mentioned '^iirPAoysMSNT'' WMtbe 
-inventkHi of the aboTe-mentioned Sir RoBBttT 
VSBXj who enfogized this ^ benefietnt** reign. 

509. By degrees, the ancient and excellenfy 
and mild and happjr, government of England, 
fifad been giving place for a long while to a spe- 
cies of government which every principte rf 
English law heM in abhorrence. 

510. This police establishment seemed to 
'Iiave consummated the woric, and to have laid 
'the foundation of Austrian slavery, or of a 
dreadfol convulsion. A great deal had been done 
to change the character of the government, 
during the reign of George the Third. Perhaps 
n diligent searcher would find out, between the 
years !7^ and 1830, five hundred acts of par- 

'Kament, infficting pecuniary, or corporeal, pn- 
nishment, wUKovt trial by jury. The great 
principle of our constitution ; the very basis of 
it, is, that no person shall be punished, either in 
p«rse or person, without a verdict of twelve men 
assenting thereunto. At the cToese of the reig» 
0f tbe Big Sovereign there might be, perhaps, fitre 
thouMind crimfinals in jail, undergoing p^nish- 
-metrt i and of the five thousand the probabiKtiea 
-are vhat not one thousand had been tried by a 

' 511. Such was the ^ beneficent^ regency and 
Meiffn of the Big Sovereign. To draw a contrast 
iM^ween Engbtnda^ he feund^ it at his birth, and 
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as he left it at his deaths could not be done with* 
out rending the heart of the man who drew it^ 
if that man were an Englishman. But, in the 
excess of evil there is frequently good. Whether 
this nation be destined to experience that good 
within a few years, or to drag along toiling under 
the evil for many years, is more than any man 
can foretell. At present, it is wise in us to en- 
deavour to understand the true causes of the de« 
plorable state of the country, and to prepare our 
minds for those consequences which common 
sense bids us expect to arrive. 
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1762. George IV. born 30 

1787. Prince's enormous debts, first time, paid • 37 
1793. War against the French Repubiic began • 33 
1795. Prince's marriage 34 

1795. Prince's enormous debts paid a second 

time • , . 41 

1796. Princess Charlotte born 57 

1796. Separation of the prince from his wife . . 58 
1806. Whig ministry formed 70 

1806. The investigation into the conduct of the 

princess ••• 66 

1807. Whig ministry turned out 79 

1810. Report of the bullion committee 1 17 

1810. Cobbett*8 punishment for writing against 

the flogging of English local militia 
men at Ely, under a guard of Hano- 
verian bayonets • •••• 133 

1811. Regency established 96 

1811. First provocation given to the Americans 

by the frigate Guerriere, Capt. Samuel 
Brod. Pechell 344 

1811. The English ship Little Belt mauled by 

the frigate President i6. 

1812. Perceval killed by Bellineham 126 
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1812. Threatening letters against the regent • • 130 

1812. Clergy call for a vigorous prosecution of 
the war, and i«r prMspt Bie98ure8 
against domestic traitors 135 

1812. American declaration of war 150 

Insolent EnglTsB order in ' council in an- 
swer to it 151 

1812. Great su£feriog amongst the working 

people «., 15S 

1812. Hanging of a ^oman at Manchester for 
snatching some potatoes out of a joar- 
ket-cart .,.».. «..••«... i&. 

1612. Immense sums granted to Perceval's wife 

and son « •«•• ik 

1812. American War. — ^Tbe perfidious doings of 
Captain Henry, employed by the 
British to stir up sedition in the Uniled 
States 294 

1^1 2. Pressed American seamen imprisoaed at 

Dartmoor ^•....^•♦•. 29S 

1812. English frigate Guerriere commanded by 
the Honouraile Captain DiicaEs, 
sunk by an American fngate, 30. 
August 345 

1812. English frigate Macedonian, Captain 
Garden, captured by the Anoerican £xim 
gate United States, Captain Decatur 354 

1812. English frigate Java, Captain Laujbert, 
knocked to ]»eces by the American 
frigate Constitution^ Captain Bain- 
bridge.... .*,,,.•. 355 

)812. American frigiUe Chesapeak, Captain 
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Lftwyeoee, caplurad by liie £«gliah 
frigal« ShaoooB^ Captain Broke • . . . 356 
1813. Mr. Cochrap^ Johofttoiie 8 moiioo relative 
lo.^^ man child which the Dotiglaaes 
1m^ Sfvarn to be a cbikl of the priaoess 

0fWal« 171 

1813. THE BOOK publisbed in Loo^oo .... 1 72 
1B13. The city of London, on the motion of 
Mr. Alderman Wood, addreM the, 
pdiQcew. and carry and preaeot the 
address at Kensington Palaoe . .w . . . 181 

1813. Th^ aecretajy of sute (Sidmoutb) ne- 

fiued to pubUsh the address ia the 
London Gaseite «.......••. 19i 

18LX Two English ships of war taken by an 

An^erican frigate ..,•» 359 

1813« The Eagli^ fleeca takea oa tht Lakea.by 

ia&fior&roe •..*.. 360, 361 

1814 • The princess is prevailed upon by Can- 
ning to go abroad ••.. •«.«• 199 

1814* Burning of Moscow by the ^*magnani' 

»<>»«" Alexander ,•••••••• 202 

1814. First fall of Napoleon. He goes to Elba 205 
1814. The M batt^<ed Bourbons retarn to 

France ;... •,......,... 209 

1814. Peace of Paris, 30. May . . t*. 

i814. Mortification of the English borough- 
mongers at seeing France left in.sa 
good a state; and hud complaints 
tfiot her musewns were left her . • .« dij6 
]S14« R^oicittgs in England, riMistiiig of fbeep 
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and oxen ; visit of the Ruwian auto- 
crat and the king of PrusBia. Dis* 

graceful public delusion* • 274 

Base conduct of '' the ladies of England ** 277 
Glorious victory over the Americans, on 

the Serpentine River, in Hyde Park . . 281 
Waste of the public money on shows and 

exhibitions ibi, 

1814. ThreaU against Jambs Madison (the 
American president). The necessity 

of deposing him 303 

Agreement of the allies, at Vienna, not 
to interfere in favour of America .... 304 

1814. John Wilson Croker's manifesto 305 

1814. The English press insists on measures to 

destroy the American navy at once . . 31 
1814. Pacific professions of the English govern- 
ment while it was preparing to ravage 

the American coasts 313 

1814. Tierney deceives Mr. Bayard , ^ . 313 

1814. Canning's ins<^ent and contemptuous 
language with regard to the American 

navy 317 

1814. Cochrane, Coekhara, Wannen, and Ross, 

ravage the Ajnerican sea-coast •••••• 322 

1814. Bloody deeds of the English Indians at 

French town • 323 

1814. Sackings and burnings at the town of 

Hampton, in Virginia ••• 324 

1814. Burningof the city of Washington 328 

1814. President's appeal to the people 333 
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1814. Attempt of Oie EogUth to take Baltimore 336 
1814. RoM» the EngUah general* killed by an 

. American boy. ...*•««* * ib. 

1814* English driven from before Baltimore and 

compelled to bear out to sea . • • 337 

1814. Unparalleled valour of the crew of the 
American privateer, the General Arm- 
strong ••••..« ••*• 363 

1814. Lists of all the ships taken on both sides 

. during the war . . • * 364 

1814. Battle of Sandusky, where a handful of 
Americans repulsed and routed an 
English army, •••••• ••••••• 367 

1814. Treaty of peace, 24. December. And the 

treaty at full length. The conduct of 
the English government in proclaim- 
ingUuspeace 375,376 

1815. Return of Napoleon from Elba, and the 

cauaesofit 223 

Flight of the old battered Bourbons to 

Ghent 232 

1815. Declaration of the allies against Napoleon 224 
1815. Prioce Regent's message to parliament for 

war against Napoleon 229 

1815. Proceedings in parliament r^tive to the 

war against Napoleon. Evo^memorat 

ble debates ••••••••••.•••••• 232 

1815. BatUe of Waterloo 234 

1815. Napuleon at Plymouth »«.. 237 

1815. Napoleon sent to St Helena 240 

1815. Treaty of Paris, 20. November 250 

' 1815. The killing of Manfaftl Ney ,.,.» 251 
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ISIS. S«ijwi«ori»»Mit«m«»PMift ...... 264 

1816. Cmnmm leltM «f Ctrtmaiti a«d WeU . 
•tii^tea OB ibk Attli^eot ••••..•«•••• 2€5 

1815. CMllerei^, «a hM «niT«i frMo Paris, 

c«c«md[ by the HaK« <yl CWmnons, 

the «ettl»eM aU Wtfzng tq$, tUmimg 

tmooveped, a»d €iUBppmg <(A«ir /i«n<2«. . 278 

• iBUMnse gmots af fobtie auMlff te Wei- 

HogtoB ,...:OT8 

• The aatioD b^giot to find ib«t it bas a r€cA:- 

oittiig: to pay, and fladnefls racoee^s joj ^2 
^.^ Tbe ^fieote of a ^iibI&uUmi «f 4be quaa- 

' 4kf*of>paper«»efiaj 285 

18111. GHonoiw victory (<d. Jamlarj) at New 
Orieaa^ • gained l>y the Atnerican 
Gepeml JaakscMa^ over the l^lifrb army 
^sevea tiiaefi>bieAiiiiibe»'),««ci«r Gene- 
mis FackMnbav, Gibfas, Keaa, and 
. . Laaibort, and over Caofafaaio and 
Oooymra, mfeh tbeir dbips and tbeir 
giiii«*boat6. fiomblo a^aagtiter of the 
feagli ftb aiw^, ^wbiio tiM Anverksui 

gMoni ioet ttoty Mveo own 3^ 

1815. (AprU.). . The kitting «f the American 

piMoaefsorwariaPM-tmoorprkoD •• 316 
1815. Con^wte about laxes, and miaienws 

meetingeioF « vopealof tlbem. 384 

IS15. The paiiiameBt pasfie«««oiiB-fai]l,4«v kee^ 

• •up4bepriooof oom •«...« SfiS 

'1816.. An. ^address aitempted to be fot «fi at 
MaidstoDe: tbe |>eo|Bdo about lo fb«ow 
. . . Ib.addretecfs iittotbo M^«i«f .... SM 
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.1817, itf arriage of thm princets Cbftrlolte .... 388 

1817. Reforai mgma rakes ito imd 390 

. 1817. .Dttjogeoa law aod g^gioglawa paased • • 391 
181?. Refermera pat iato dunf^M by Sid- 

. , . moutk. Tbeir dreadfal taitrings 392 

1816. Bill of Indenmity for acU dane under the 

ktwaof 1817 393 

18 IB. RiotiiaDerfojaibire. Deadi of Bfaadreth, 

IiudIam,aiidTttnier 397 

1819. Dreadlul slaughter of reformeir* at Mao*' 

Chester *^... 398 

181S. PEEL « BILL pawed.. 402 

HUiory of the ^* Bank^reBirictioH ** from 
its cooimeqcem^ot in 1797 to 1819 . . 404 
- The famously stupid and misebievoas Act 

at fall, length 417 

. How thia operated en the base borough- 
mongers ; how it took away their rents 
and estates ; how they cringed to the 
Jews and other iponeyHnoDsters ; how 
^ey tlkemadv€$ Mid that gam€ to 
them, which, iot ages» they bad made 
it a crime to sell or to buy : bow, with 
their own bands^ they thus pulled them 
s^vesdown •••... 418 

1819. SIX ACTS passed. Opposed hy the 

Whiff Sf but not repealed by them . . 401 

1 820. Thistlewood, Ii^^s, Brunt, and Tidd, exe- 

cuted for having formed a plot to kill 
the ittinisters. Tbeir defence; their 

ttikequalUd bravery 399 

2820^ Na|]NoleoA's death 241 
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Pan 
1820. George III. died in January 422^ 

Queen Caroline's strange conduct in not 
hastening to Eogland ••«•••••...• ib^ 

In June she arrived at St Omers, in 
France, on her way to England • • • • 423^ 

She is net at St. Omers, by Lord 
Hutchinson and. Mr. Brougham, who 
o£fer her a pension of 50,000/. a year, 
if she will consent never to come to 
England, and will renounce her title 
and rights as queen « • • • t6» 

She slips away from these two envoys, 
and comes off to England with all pos- 
sible speed •.•.. 424 

Her reception by the people ; their exces- 
sive joy ; their resolution to uphold 
her against all her foes ••••'..••••.• 425 

Reluctance of the ministers to gratify the 
wishes of the king by measures of 
open force 426 

King's message to the two Houses, 6. June 427 

Queen's message to the two Houses, 
demanding the enjoyment of her 
rights , t&b 

A negotiation carried on to get her out of 
the country, by Wellington and Castle- 
reagh on one side, and by Brougham 
and Denman on the other, the result 
of which was, that these latter agreed 
that she should gOy on certain termSf 
which terms the other party would not 
agree to •••#•• •••••! iK 
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182(>« Great Burprise and indignation and suspi- 
cions and murmnrings excited amongst 
the people, by her hanng consented to 
go on any terms • 428 

Cobbett's private letter to her on the sub- 
ject, depicting the certain rain to her , 
which must arise from consenting to go, 
on any terms • ib. 

The House of Commons now address her 
with a view of getting her out of the' 
country • ^ . • 430 

Cobbett'fl private letter to her, advising 
her to reject the advice tendered to her 
by the House ; the answer which he 
advised her to give to that address • . 431 

The deputation of the Commons wait on 
her with the address • • • 432 

She rejects the answer proposed to her by 
Brougham • ib. 

Her answer ih, 

Cobbett's private letter to her, expressing 
the sorrow of the people that she had 
not poeirively asserted, that she would 
not quit the country, and beseeching 
her to make such assertion, in a public 
manner, as soon as possible ib* 

The salutary and complete effect of this 
letter 433 

She makes the assertion which he was so 
anxious to see • • • • • • ib. 

Cobbett's motives for acting this part. . . • 434 

Nature and tendency of the advice which 
he gave the queen 435 
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1820. Tko qae«tt liaTio(|^ cavm to tlib r«uiii6o«u 
tlie pmaeeiitHM <vf her wmm molved on, 
aad Uie Bili of Pains aod Penalties 
broaght ioto the House of Lord* ... . 436 

The lull of pains and penaltiea itself ) . . ib. 

All England thrown into a fennent by the 
pioinolgation of this bill • 437 

The BUI xead . a first tiiiie oa the 6. of 
Jatj, and the trial (or seoood readibg) 

pat off to 17. August • 438 

. The. bold proceedings of the press and the 
people during the iotenral, and Jthe 
state of eniDplete secltiaion » which 
the king tliought it prudent to lire. 
The outcries against htm : the odium 

brought nptui hiai ib, 

. The Second Rbadino of the bill of 

p&ins and penalties * 440 

. . The proceeding!) against the queen 
opened by the attorney-general Cif- 
ibrd ^.. t6« 

« Peep fie^AePeert" published 441 

** Letter of the Qmeen to the King " pub- 
lished... ...fc.... ib. 

Prodtgious ciiculatba and prodigious ef- 
fect of these puMtoations ib. 

The witnesses against the queen {29 in 
nuiDber)« Swiss, Germans,,aad lulians, 
hunted out of England by the people, 
and shipped off to Holland by the go- 
vefoaent 442 

BiDttght bacic by water in an aimied vcM^el, 
... a;id \i^aded. near the Parhaoienl House, 
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182A, Id AMTt^f >M«piMt, fimi whkh iIm^ 
Wire mniHtriMd into die Hsvae of 
.... Lof46 bjr ft m*Uerwmeompnmng€ .... 443 

l4Mido« •wrModed bjr tr^p* mod cmKdd, 
. . . the streetf lian:ica4^» 8o}4ien »od po- 
K .. .U<;^a»«ataitMMi«4 eiwrywiiew •••••• i^. 

V . Th«attQri]|ey-g^Qenil*ft«paDUigt|M«0li .. 444 
Cokb«tt'«<iii#i9frtodMU«pe»eli •«.«.^.. i6. 

T#U) dkoredit tAuiow» oo tlie viUrasses. . t6. 
£x«elk«t •pn^oetof ibe preis ami of the 

. peifle*.,. .••••* •••«• i6. 

MkenMe defiuMt lof Um qtteea Vsr ber 

Uw^ers ^... ., i6. 

The Ler<i«, after Um% 4ebMBg» finally re- 

jecttlMhill 445 

Vo^ b#r gtnkj chrae ti«e«i awl^ from 

hnx oi tbe pe e pfc » flkicbed «l lint . . ib. 
DeawpslwMtiotw of Inaraph oa Ibe peit of 

tbe people ,•»••« ••••- 446 

The q.iiteD ioetafiily begiiw to £aJUl 447 

Tbe WWg juiitocraey get about her ... . 448 
She taloee back bar old «baaibtrlains, 

Cbavsh and Gaii; «... 449 

Sbe aAoatatki paof^ bj cold and repul- 

ei^e aatwecK to tbeir addmeMt ib. 

Sbe lays nettncttaaa oa tbair afifwoaches 

to bar « ib. 

. Cobbetty aeeiag that the project vns re- 

irired for ftltlag bar ont ef tkm ccmal^, 

avilaa a piivale letter to Lady Ado 
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1820. Public official notification from Craven 

and Cell, forbidding^, in fact, tfae people 
to appnmch her person any more .... 450 
The people cease to talk, or to think, about 
her ••• 454 

1821. The king's coronation in July 455 

His visit to Ireland 489 

The queen, as a jnst reward of her io- 

gratitude, being totally abandoned by 
the people, is thrusted back from the 
door of Westminster Abbey by the 
hands of a comnK>n prize-fighter .... 456 
Her death, twenty days after the corona- 
tion of her husband ..•• 456 

Her funeral procession : fights between 
the 8(^diers and the people over her 
coffin : two men killed in these fights . 460 

The king's visit to Hanover 491 

1822. Agricultural distress : wheat fallen to 

48. 6d. the bushel 461 

The tables of the Houses of Parliament 
loaded with petitions from farmers and 
landlords, complaining of this distress 462 
The parliament, to raise prices, passed a 
law/ in July, to authorize the issuing 
of one-pound notes for ekven years, 
which was a repeal of the most im- 
portant of the provisions of Peel's 

Bill ih. 

The king's visit to Scotland 491 

1823. Prices began to rise at a rapid rate, and 

all seemed flourishing » , • » , . 462 
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1824. Prices still rose, mooej-gambling seized 

on the nation • . • • • 462 

1824. Loans to all the world were made i6. 

People talked of nothing but loans aud 

funds and stock •••• ibm 

Joint-stock companies were formed for the 

most ridiculous objects ih. 

The chancellor of the exchequer* Robin- 
son, boasted (Febniary) of the pros- 
perity of the country* which he as- 
cribed to the measures of the parliament* 
and reviled those who wished any re- 
form in that parliament ih» 

1895. The bubble bursted in November. The 
gold had nearly disappeared long be- 
fore 463 

>Mr. Jones* of Bristol* petitioned the par- 
liament against a banker who refused 

to pay in gold ib. 

People ran for gold universally 464 

In December there was a general alarm. . ib. 
This crisis took the name of the PANIC . ib* 
About a hundred country banks broke . • ib. 
The Bank of England narrowly escaped . t6» 
1826. Law to suppress one-pound notes in Eng- 
land 465 

Prices fall instantly ib* 

Prodigious ruin following this measure . . ib. 
The feebleness and embarrassment of the 

government arising from this cause. . 467 
Dungeons and gags cannot cause wheat to 
be sold at 1 Os. a bushel in gold currency ib» 
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182p.'TUtei»B8B (besaoBios m 1822) bnfce 
doirQ the ioaoleooe <of tuck men m 

CAtTI.SRfcAOHy Li¥XftF0OL» ail4 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY MR. COBBETT. 



histohy of the life of Andrew jack- 
son, PKESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA, from his Biftb, in 1767, to the present tine ; 
with » Portrait. Abridged and compiled hj William Cod- 
BBTT, M.P. for Oldham. Price 3s. bds. 

GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES. — ^This book was suggested to me bj my own 
frequent want of the informaiion which it contains ; a sugges- 
tion which, if ever^ compiler did but wait to feel before he 
puts his shears to work, would spare the world many a yolu* 
minous and useless book. I am constantly receiving letters 
out of the country, the writers living in obscure places, but 
who seldom think of giving more than the name ofiheplaca 
that they write from ; and thus have I been often puzzled to 
death to find out even the county in which it is, before [ could 
return an answer. I one day determined, therefore, for my own 
convenience, to have a list made out of every parisli in the 
kingi^om ; but this being done, I found that I had still town* 
^ips and kamUts to add in order to make my list complete ; and 
when I had got the work only half done, I found it a book ; and 
tiiat, with I he addition of bearing, and population, and dis- 
tance from the next market-town, or if a market-town, from 
London, it would be a really useful Geographical Dictionary* 
It is a work which the learned would eall $ui generis; it 
prompted itself iuto life, and it has grown in my hands ; but I 
will here insert the whole of the title-page, for that contains a 
full description of the book. It is a thiok octavo Tolume, 
prioe 128. 

« A GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF ENGLAND 
** AND WALES ; containing the names, in Alphabetical Or* 
" der, of all the Counties, wiUi their several Subdivisions into 
** Hundreds, Lathes, Rapes, Wapentakes, Wards, or Divi* 
" sions ; and an Account of the Distribution of the Counties 
'* into Circuits, Dioceses, and Parliamentary Divisions. Also, 
" the names (under that of each County respectively), in Al<* 
•• phabetical Order, of all the Cities, Boroughs, Market Towns,. 
«< Villages, Hamlets, andTithings, with the Distance of each 
" from London, or from the nearest Market Town, and with 
" the Population, and other interesting particulars relating to 
" each ; besides which there are MAPS ; first, one of the 
" whole country, showing the local situation of tiie Counties 
** relatively to each other ; and, then, each county is also pre- 
" ceded by a Map, showing, in the same manner, the local 
" situation of the Cities, Boroughs, and Market Towns* 
•• FOUR TABLES are added ; first, a Statistical Table of all 
" the Counties ; and then three Tables, showing the new Di- 
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Lilt of Mr. Cohbett'i Books. 

" Txsions and Distrilnitioxis enacted by the Reform-Law of 
*• 4th June, 183«." 

COBBeTT*S EDITION OF TULL'S HUSBANDRY 
(price 15a.) : THE HORSE-HOEING-HUSBANDRY; or, 
A Treatise on the Principlea of 1'xllaoe and Vegetatioit, 
wherein is taught a Methoa of introducing a sort of Vinbya hd 
Culture intothe Corn- Fields, in order to increase their Pro* 
duct and diminish the common Expense. Bv Jethro Tull» 
of Shalhome, in the county of Berks. To wlueh is prefixed. 
An Introduction, explanatory of some Circumstances con* 
nected with the History and Division of the Work ; aod con- 
taining an Account of certain Experiments of recent date, hy 
'William Cobbett.— From this famous book I learned all my 
principles relatire to fanning, gardening, and planting. It 
really, without a pun, goe$ to the root of the subject. Before 
I read this book I had seen enough of effecU, but re»Uy knew 
nothing about the cauieg. It contains the foundation of all 
knowledge in the cultivation of the earth. 

COBBETT'b WOODLANDS (price 14s.); or, A Trea- 
tise on the Preparing of Ground for Planting; on the Plant- 
ing ; on the Cultivating ; on the Pruning ; and on the Cutting 
down of Forest I'rees and Underwoods ; describing the usual 
Growth and Size and the Uses of each sort of Tree, the Seed 
of each, the Season and Manner of collecting the Seed, the 
Manner of Preserving and Sowing it, and also the Manner of 
. Managing the Young Plants untU fit to plant out; the Trees 
being arranged in Alphabetical Order, and the List of them, 
including those of America as well as those of England, and 
the English, French, and Latin name being prefixed to the 
Directions relative to each Tree respectively. — This work 
takes every Tree at ITS SEED, and carries an account of it to 
the cutting down and converting to its use^. 

COBBETT'S rural RIDES (price 5s.).-RURAL 
RIDES in the Counties of Surrey, Kent, Sussex, Hampshire^ 
W^iltshire, Gloucestershire, Herefordshire, Worcestershire, 
Somersetshire, Oxfordshire, Berkshire, Essex, Suffolk, Nor- 
folk, and Hertfordshire : with Economical and Political Ob- 
servations relative to Matters applicable to, and illustrated by, 
the State of those Counties respectively. These rides were 
performed on horseback. If the members of the Government 
ikad read them, only just tmcI them, last year, when they were 
collected and printea in a volume, they could not have helped 
foreseeing all the violences that have taken place, and espe« 
cially in these very counties ; and foreseeing them, they must 
have been devils m reality if they had not done aometbing to 
prerent them. This is such a book a« statesmen ought to r^» 
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